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= THIS PICTURE doesn’t show all the child- 
ren’s clothes you have to buy. And then there are 
things like birthdays, and bicycles, and the 
dentist It’s no picnic, handling the purse- 


strings for a growing family. 


But it’s a lot easier if you can just keep ahead 


of your shopping list, instead of behind it. And 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 





1956 


For one 
young lady, 


for one year... 










the practical way to do that is to deposit a regular 
amount, each month, in a Royal Bank savings 
account. As your savings build up you can go 
ahead and buy things as you need them... pay cash 
if you want... pick up bargains, too. You can get 


started tomorrow, at any branch of the Royal Bank, 


There’s nothing quite like money in the bank. 
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Should we bring 


foreign aid back home? 


- apteeee Gillis, the onetime coal miner 
1940 MP for 


vho since has been Cape 
Breton South, made a moving appeal in 
parliament recently for aid to the one-indus 
try communities, like his own Cape Breton 
coal-mining towns, where the one industry 
is in danger of having to close. Among other 


things he said 


It rather difficult to go back to these 
peopl whose unemployment - insurance 
benefits are running out, and tell them what 


1 wonderful thing it is for us to increase our 


contribution to the Colombo Plan (the 


scheme for capital aid to Southeast Asia, in 
which Canada’s share of $25 million a year 
has just been raised to $34 million) 

The reaction you get trom a person in 
these circumstances Gillis went on iS 
‘Why don t you met a ( olombo Plan in 


Canada tor 


Thats a tair question, one that will be 
asked often enough tn many parts of the 
country, and much oftener if ever Canada 
feels the chill of economic recession. People 
who believe is we do, that the Colombo 
Plan is a good thing and should be not only 
continued but expanded, are under an obli 
gation to answer the question 

It is not enough, either, to say that the 
countries of Southeast Asia are in need and 
that we who are more ftortunate should be 
charitable. The Government of Canada was 


elected with mandate to look after the 
interests of Canada. It has no mandate to be 


generous With money it exacts by compul- 


sion from the taxpayer. If the best interests 
of Canada are not served by the Colombo 
Plan then the government has no business 
taking part in it 

Of course the Colombo Plan serves Can- 
adian interests in a narrow, tangible, short- 
run way by maintaining employment in 
Canada. There are some communities whose 
local industries have been kept open very 
largely by government orders for Colombo 
Plan account. Capital aid to Asia means 
gifts not of money but of capital goods 
locomotives, pumps, electrical equipment 

and making them keeps Canadian work- 
ers employed 

But that benefit, though genuine, is minor 
The real purpose and the real justification 
of the Colombo Plan is its contribution to 
the strength and unity of the free world. As 
a country rich enough to be envied but 
small enough not to be feared, Canada has 
a role to play here that no other nation can 
fill as well as ours. Western hopes of win- 
ning and holding the friendship of the un- 
committed Asian peoples may depend, to an 
extent out of all proportion to size, on 
Canada 

Not that the needs of Canadian com- 
munities should be ignored—of course they 
shouldn't. But neither should they have an 
automatic number-one priority merely be 
cause they lie wholly within Canada. Can- 
idians have other interests no less real 
because they happen to be located on the 


other side of the world. 
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To keep in touch with family, friends, business acquaintances, 
nothing can beat the personal touch of a long distance call. 
Your voice is the nicest present you can send on birthdays, 


anniversaries ... and it costs much less than you think! 
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2K Typical low rates 


Halifax to Winnipeg...... $2.50 
Montreal to Halifax... ...$1.40 
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Above rates in effect 6 p.m. to 4.30 a.m, 


station to station daily and all day Sunday. 
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DR. HILDA NEATBY SAYS 


“There’s too much democracy in our schools 





Dr. Neatby is a professor of history 


at University of Saskatchewan and a 


frequent eritic of Canadian education. 





This is the first article in a new 
Maclean’s department in which well- 
known writers and personalities will 
express opinions on topical, contro- 
versial subjects close to Canadians. 
Others will follow from time to time. 


Iv IS CURIOUS that the mere 
suggestion of “aristocratic educa- 
tion”’ today is enough to start a riot 
imong self-styled democrats who as- 
sume that democracy is a synonym 
for perfection. And yet a strong in- 
jection of some half-forgotten aristo- 
cratic ideas is probably the one hope 
for Canadian education. We need 
to revive some old-fashioned aristo- 
cratic virtues. 

First among them are authority 
ind respect for authority These 
may not have disappeared entirely 
from the schools but they are cer- 
tainly unfashionable, and the words 
are taboo. What teacher today 
would dare to mention his authority 
or require that his pupils treat him 
with respect? In the universal level- 
ing there is even fear of the common 
usages of courtesy lest anyone be 
suspected of inferiority or superior- 
ity to anyone else 


A frank restoration of the idea of 


iuthority in the schoolroom is badly 
needed. Children are not as well in- 
formed, or as wise or as morally 
mature as their teacher. They go to 
school to learn, and the first re- 
qursite for learning is an attitude of 
humility. The modern pretense of 
equality and of joint decisions in the 
classroom, although no more than a 
pretense, is enough to prevent or 
destroy proper attitudes of obedi- 
ence and respect in elementary 
schools. The result is that the high- 
school teacher struggling to maintain 
even a minimum of order is too often 


defeated by the impertinence of 


noisy, unhappy adolescents. 

Even those who succeed must ex 
pend on the mere task of maintain- 
ing order, and securing a minimum 
of attention, nervous and physical 


energy needed for the work of teach 
ing. Teaching is not easy. Under 
the most favorable conditions it is 
an exhausting operation. Profes 
sional educators, administrators who 
have saved themselves from the 
classroom, are fond of claiming for 
the teaching profession status and 
privileges commensurate with those 
of the medical profession. How de 
lightful it would be (for the teachers 
if they would stop theorizing and 
consider practical analogies. How 
many surgeons would consent to at 
tempt a delicate operation with 
nurses chattering, assistants jeering, 
and the hospital superintendent con 
stantly running in to make irrele 
vant remarks? 

he analogy is not absurd or far 
fetched. Teaching is a delicate 
operation. The teacher must have 
authority and prestige if he is to do 
his job adequately. No doubt 
teachers need humility too, the hu 
mility that grows from a_ steady 
contemplation of the greatness of 
their task. What they are offered 
instead is humiliation, branded upon 
them by the insolence of pupils, the 
petty tyranny of administrative reg 
ulations, and the indifference of the 
public. No wonder so many people 
of character and scholarship who are 
able and willing to teach leave the 
profession rather than cope forever 
with a mob on the one hand and a 
petty bureaucrat on the other 


Pain killers for scholars 


Another aristocratic virtue, the 
sense of duty, has disappeared from 
the educational vocabulary and 
from educational “‘thinking.’”’ It was 
not flung away violently but was 
rather eased out with soft and spe 
cious words. “‘An experience which 
is not of immediate value to the 
child has no place in the classroom.” 
“All schooiroom situations should 
arise from the learner’s felt need of 
the moment.”’ It was the grain of 
truth in such statements that made 
them dangerous. Good money is 
driven out, not by counterfeit coin 
but by debased currency. It is quite 
true that the unwilling learner does 
not learn much; and so the shiny 
new concepts of “‘adequate motiva 
tion”’ and “pupil initiative’? have 
driven out the exhortations to duty 
and the warning that there is no 
royal road to learning. 

Of course there is no reason why 
children should not, like their par 
ents, enjoy the labor-saving and 
pain-killing devices offered by mod 
ern life. There is every reason why 
they should learn at the same time 
that labor and pain are important 
and even valuable elements in lifé 
They should learn not only how they 
may be avoided but how they must 
be met. Continued on page 7 
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the inside story: 
waterproot glue 
ir plywood 








equalled 
A WONDROUS NEW 
MATERIAL —a synthetic resin 


wherein it is told why the 
adhesives used in Douglas fir 
plywood are forever weather 
proof, forever waterproof. 





This new resin could be moulded into shapes 
and forms, like your telephone... . 
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Several decades ago, a famous chemist, Dr. 
Leo H. Baekeland, discovered that a mixture 
a 


— 





PHENOL 
(Carbolic Acid) 


+ 
FORMALDEHYDE 











+ 
ALKALI 

+ 
CONTROLLED HEAT 











SS 
—a 


... or could be used as an adhesive that pos 
sessed marvelous properties never before 
found in ordinary glues. 








HERE’S WHY: The alkali acted 














+ he 

... to cause the Phenol and the Formaldehyde 
to undergo remarkable chemical changes 

when heated . . . 
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During the first stage of the reaction, the 
molecules of the newly-formed resin com- 
pound can be dissolved with ordinary water 








This is known as “A” stage. 











BUT as more heat is added, the molecules 


begin to combine with each other t form st 


larger molecules 











This is known as “B” stage. The compound 
is no longer affected by water, but it can 
still be dissolved by alcohol. 








BUT as still more heat is added, the final or 
“C” stage, is reached. The molecules are now 

fully grown because all of their chemical 
combining capacity has been used 
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Giant accordion-like presses apply both heat 
and tremendous pressure to cause the adhes 

ive to pass through stages A and B and reach 
the C or “set” stage 
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Has Anthony 


“THE PRIME MIENISTER and 
Lady Eden request the pleasure 
of the company of you ind your 
wife for tea at 4.30 p.m. at No 
10 Downing Street.’”’ The date 
was a week ahead and it was duly 
entered in my diary 

Let me hasten to explain that 
this is a custom observed by I] 
British prime ministers Fron 
time to time similar invitations 
go out to groups of MPs belong 
ing to the party in power If the 
government lasts long enough 
pretty well every supporting 
MP and his lady will have sipped 
that beverage whicl iccording 
to its addicts, cheers but does not 
inebriate 

I trust that this will thoroug! 
ly satisfy those bellicose Can 
adian democrats who believe that 





CHALLENGER Hugh Gaitskell 


lmpre ssed House as states in 


one man is as good as another 
if not better The invitation was 
impersonal, alphabetical and 
wholly political 

“The prime minister will not 
be there,’ I explained as we 
started off for Downing Street 
‘He is going to address the Tory 
backbenchers private ly it 15 
at the House of Commons 

“What about?” 

“The crisis,”’ | answered 

“Which one?’ — she isked. 
“There are so many.”’ 

Actually, Eden was at the tea 
party. He received with his wife 


asked my wife. 


ind seemed to be in good spirits 
and good health As the clock 
touched five he left for the Com- 
mons and, fifteen minutes later, 
faced his fellow Tories who were 
there en mass¢ 

It was a private meeting and, 
like schoolboys, we were put on 
our honor not to reveal what 
happened Sut it is safe to say 
that Eden spoke for about twen- 
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London Letter 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Eden fai led ¢ 





VICTIM of his own blunder 


Eden was criticized by Toric 


ty minutes and then stood 
i barrage of questions 
Many famous actor do not 
read criticisms if they are ad 
verse, but a pr e minister can 
not afford such an escape fro. 
reality Yet I found myself 
wondering if Eden had read the 
irticle by Randolph Churchill 
publ shed nm the previous day’s 
London Evert ng Standard 


Perhaps I should explain that 


Randolph is the brilliant and 
possible son of Sur Winston He 
is SO olent n expression ind 


ncredibly rude that he could n 


' 
persuade nv Lory constituency 
to adopt hir is a parliamentar 
candidate even during his fa 
the Ss pre ership In fact. } 


name was finally taken off the 
list of prospect e Conservat 


under crit for allowing Rat 
dolph to write regularly in | 
I ning Standard, b Loe 
m ! tly disturb the ¢ ad 
newspaper b yn Thus we ‘ 
th Ce l on page 10¢ 


CRITIC Randolph Churchill led 


the bitter press attack on Ede n 
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built to last for years 
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: ~~ He a eluly , 
This bitter little story told more often than you’d suppose. A man 
works hard all his lite ind enjovs himself too. Then he dies 
ind what does he leave his family? Perhaps only a set ol golf clubs, 
“ couple of f ng rods or other personal possessions 
Golf clubs and fishing rods WON'T PA THE RENT. 
Nowadavs a man has little excuse for leaving his family badly off. 


our income, whatever your hopes tor your future and 
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the future of your family, your Mutual Life of Canada representative 
n prepare a plan that will suit your case exactly 


to go to college? Do you want to be sure that 


> 
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nortgage on your home will be paid off and that yout family will 

ve financially independent, if something should happen to you? Do 
‘u want to be sure of a steady income when you retire? 

Of course vou do! See The Mutual Life of Canada representative 


t how easily you can afford this protection. 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


‘ 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 








puts his full weight behind it, it could mean victory 


FROM THE TRAINING CAMPS 


Frost now batting behind Drew 


PREMIER Leslie Frost of On he results of this mutual non 


tario, a soft-spoken man with an belligerency were spectacular for 
ipt tude for friendly co-ope! both parties In 1949 the ote! 
on, has been stepping out of of Ontario elected fifty-sever 
varacter lately to denounce the Liberals to federal seats ind 
Liberal government at Ottaw I only twenty-five Conservative 
er-stronger language He | two years later the same ote! 
hus raised a question that fill elected Leslie Frost and seventy 
some (onser itives Witt I ype eight other provin il Conse 
ind some Liberals wit! 1 ij tives, and only eight Liberals. In 
prehension 953 the federal Liberals ost 
Will Leslie Frost, for the first only six of their Ontario se 
time throw nh ful stre! th be taking fifty-one to the Conse! 
hind George Drew and the na tives’ thirty-three: last vear Les 
tional Conservative Party in next e Frost and h er 
veal fede il election « p n ro ped home n the pro m 
For seven ye s after he su field with eighty-three t 
ceeded Drew as pre er of On Liberals’ eleven 
irio. Fre Ispicu But nce the Onta 
neutral n ftederal ff ~ He cial election last June Pre 
took little trouble to de | Frost’s utterances in public nd 
belie that Drew had beer Ss n private h e been cl 
taken in conducting an pla friendly to Ottaw 
ible feud with Ottaw oO r ae He has agreed for example 
nion-provincial relations. Frost to join Ottawa in financing the 
suspected, and the 949 electior inprofitable section of the T: 
seemed to prove him right, that Canada Pipeline between the 
Kinglish-speaking voters at least Manitoba border and Kapus} 
ire merely bored by clamor about ng. Ont As late as last f 
their provincial rights even some Conservative MP 
Not long after the 1949 can sumed that this eant ne | 
paign was over, Frost came quiet proved of ( ID Howe’s pipeline 
ly to Ottawa and made peace. He policy. Since then the Conser\ 
ind Prime Minister Louis St tives have been assured th 
Laurent got on together famous Frost is going along with the 
ly it was quite obvious that federal pipeline scheme solely be 
neither had any serious desire to cause he couldn't persu ide Ottaw 
lislodge the other. Frost signed to a joint public-ownership plan 
i tax rental agreement of the sort He has sent them word that he 
that Drew had denounced as in fully approves and supports the 
famous, and was studiously mod parlian entary fight against the 
erate and courteous in all his pipeline bill 
public references to those non Much more explicit have been 
nal enemies, the federal Liberals his attacks on Ottawa’s new deal 
Chey in return were equally for sharing income and corpora 
gentle with Frost tion taxes Continued on page If 
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Soon. the ocean around C.anada Vili De patrolled 


Spee hie ally for Canadian maritime reconnaissance dutse ( 
CL-28 
Developed from the Bristol Britannia cla s by (fanadai thi I thie 
' , “ 
ever to be manufactured in Canada and we at Canadair regard it as a t { - 
( ipabilities that thre R¢ Al selected is to do the job 
As large as a 100-seat airliner. the spacious fuselage of the | .-28 hye ich er 
with the most modern detection equipment enabling the cre te 
movement ot evel a deeply submerged submarine ist our tat ort I — 
radar Stations is ever wat ful lor the iden ¢ 
shall be kept “on iard’’, 
I “a 
a 2 ee | aia a 8 PS = 
CL CANA 
. : a 
gly LIMITEL MONTREA 
‘ k FT MAN FA RER - 
“a 
en a as 





CANADAIR HAS PRODUCED MORE JET AIRCRAFT THAN ANY OTHER CANADIAN MANUFACTURER 
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Aere's the refrigerator 
everyone 3 talking about 


.. 1956 G-E Combination Refrigerator- 
Food Freezer 














El foad at your fingertips 





Revolving shelves turn out like 


lazy-susaris 








Te Wag 


SS] 





Tuo big appliances tu one 


.. True Zero-Degree Food Freezer at 


the bottom 





REFRIGERATORS 


at your neighbourhood 


GENERAL 46) ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCES 

















Wolds 130 lbs. of frozen foods 








Hew self-closing 


Wagnetic Door eye-level storage 
. Automatic Defrost Refrigerator is 
.. shuts silently, surely, automatically up on top 





15% more shelf space 


. and Revolving Shelves adjust up 
or down es 





- automatic conditioner holds 
one pound, 











- only $7.35 per week, after small 
down payment 


. handy baskets roll out easily 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


10 
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sence 


Model No. LH-14N 


Color-styled inside and out. Gives 
all the foods you use 
shelves, 


and great new magnetic door! 


Zero-Degree food freezer! 


It’s ¢ 
“all the deluxe features...two appliances in one”’ 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
Refugeratern with Magnetic Door 
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most with automati« 
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unit yo 
orage 


detrosti 
And unde rr 
separate door and refrigeration unit, there 


pact 





This magnificent deluxe combination Refrigerator-Food Freezer 
is certainly the most beautiful and practical 
buy! 


Can 





for 





ig, revolving 
ith, with its own 

a 130-\lb. capacity True 

asy to buy, too. Just ask you 
neighbourhood G-E Appliance dealer! 








THE BRILLIANT 
dd A dEL 4 


whe as acoustoyrod. Co Co tno 


In every community there are men and women 
whose sure sense of gracious living earns for them 
the flattery of being imitated. For these people, 
the splendidly crafted Chrysler holds special 


ignificance 


In this trend-setting motorcar, such men and 
women find the classic contours that typify the 
best in modern design. New spring styling presents 


a pal tte of fresh, bright colours. 


Loday’s love of mechanized ease is vividly ex- 
pressed in Chrysler’s push-button PowerF lite, the 
automatic transmission that takes over with the 
Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. 
iit cuney LEHR WINDSOR ¥ 1-DOOK SEDAN 


Your dealer will put a Chrysler at your 


disposal—iwhy not phone him? 





Power brakes, power window 
all 


touch of your finge) 
lifts, powel! 
these are available to spare your every effort 


‘at, full-time power steering 


S¢ 


For the reassurance of vast power reserves, there’s 


the Chrysler Windsor’s satin-smooth V-8 ... a 
purring powerhouse of an engine that unleashes 
lightning action when safety requires it 

With all its thoroughbred qualities, the Chrysle1 
Windsor is priced within the reach of almost any 
motorist. Ask your dealer to bring a Chrysler to 
You'll find that one drive is worth a 


VOuI home 


thousand words. 


Check your newspaper for date and time. 
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Is wheat obsolete? 


Once it was a tenth of the nation’s wealth 


and a third of all we exported. But for thirty 








e years it has been going steadily downhill. Now the 
i wheat farmer is one of the few Canadians who 
a isn’t cashing in on the boom 
By BLAIR FRASER 
Pt » 
ba 
¥ % THE PRAIRIE WHEAT FARMER what it had been. Now he found |} 
Se today feels like Canada’s forgotten self with a bountiful harvest of exc 
man. More than the shortage of eleva lent wheat that he couldn’t sel! 
tor space, perhaps even more than the Che reason he couldn't sell it wa 
ee shortage of cash in the far er’s pocket too familiar he couldn't get t t 
$ all winter, this feeling is the root of the market Already he had had grait 
4 4 political and economic crisis that ha tored on his farm most of the time { 
i 5 rocked the prairies during the last eight several year is the annual carry-ove 
f rt months f unsold wheat climbed to quantiti« 
Thirty years ago, in prosperous 192 inheard-of in peacetime lhe whok 
: the wheat farmer had reason to thin} upply pipeline w clogged. fro We 
himself the most important figure in ern field to oversea nil ind for 
the Canadian economy. His crop wa while last autumn there seemed to be 
nearly a tenth of Canada’s gross n grave doubt that it would ever have 
tional product, and a third of all Can free flow again. The situation raise 
idian exports new and disquieting questior I tine 
Three years ago, in prosperous 19 wheat econ y of western Canad 
the wheat farmer had i huge cro} obsolete 
second only to the all-t e record of the Keven n bad t ‘ t} gnawi 
previous year. From it and from de doubt never arose before. ¢ | 
layed payments for b narvest fe re ct of (sod which the far er 





got more actual cash than hed eve be with patience nd de M 
received before in one year. Yet in 19 ket tilure like those of 19 nd 19 
wheat was three and a half percent of I ‘ iiway been part of gener ect 
the gross national product ibout ! c breakdowr with everybody 
third of its relative ilue n 1926 he urn nking boat But t ‘ 
Wheat exports, instead of earning one evervbody els« none ‘ by 
in three of Canada dollars abroad oney, and only the farmer appear 
earned only one in five be in troubk 

Last year in super-prosperou 19 So in the nd { nv d Toots 
while other Canadians were setting new rmer t/ t De the Vvernment 
income records, the wheat farmer felt fault For thirteer , firat by 
himself left out ltogether A nm he ‘ { e order of 14 nd then 
had a good crop, but tl t e he t 4 tion in 1947. Canad , 
next to nothing for it in ctual « I been I rketed solely by . er 
during the yea! He'd had crop ta ire yency the r liar Wheat Ko i 
in 954 nen | t rhe } M I ‘ ( 
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Follow these pictures 


one couple helped 


face an operation 


to see how 


their child 


She learns what to expect 


At home mother shows Jean May 
Blake what nurse's mask is like 


She plays at being a nurse 


She wears a mask, not strange to her now, and 
goes over hospital rules with her doll Cliffie 








She takes a friend along 


When Jean May leaves for Montreal Children’: 


Hospital Cliffie goes too so she won't feel lonely 


How to help your child prepare 


must go? Should you tell him it will hurt? Should you 


Should you tell him why he 


By June Callwood 


PHOTOS BY WALTER CURTIN 


An agitated woman stepped out of the elevator 
in Montreal Children’s Hospital and hurried to 
the desk. With her were two little girls, both 
dressed in pastel organdy, white gloves and 
patent-leather slippers. The woman whispered 
to the nurse on duty, “I’m Mrs. Harrison. 
‘These are my daughters who are going to have 
their tonsils out this morning. I didn’t have a 
bit of trouble bringing them here I told them 
they were going to a party.”’ 

Before the horrified nurse could answer, the 
mother turned to her children and said fondly, 
“I’m going downstairs now to get you some ice 
cream, dears. I'll be right back.’’ She patted 
her uneasy daughters on their glossy heads and 
murmured an aside to the nurse, “I'll be back 
tomorrow to get them.”’ 

his still stands at Montreal Children’s 
Hospital as the finest authentic example of how 
not to prepare a child for the hospital. In 
recent years children’s hospitals all over the 
world have been exchanging information on the 
prevention of a hazard of hospitalization that 
was unrecognized by most of them only ten 
years ago: emotional damage so severe that 
a young personality may be permanently 
blighted. This psychological injury, or trauma 
as it is technically termed, is caused by the 
separation of parents and young children at a 
crucial period in the child’s life. It can result in 
some mild behavior problem such as a tempo- 
rary relapse into thumbsucking, or in a major 
tragedy such as mental illness. 

‘he importance of reducing the risk of 
trauma among hospitalized children has been 
recognized in every country where medical 
progress has led to the erection of huge brick 
and stainless-steel barracks dedicated to the 
treatment of sick children. The World Health 
Organization in 1954 sponsored a_ ten-day 
discussion of the problem of the child in 
hospital by delegates from Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 


Significantly, no doctors in such countries as 
India, China, Turkey or East Africa attended; 
these countries have little knowledge of hospi- 
tal-produced traumata since no_ separation 
occurs. When a child goes to hospital in these 
areas he is usually accompanied by his entire 
family who camp in his room, cook for him and 
nurse him. 

The dangers attendant on civilized medicine 
were forecast by the father of pediatrics, Dr. 
George Armstrong, an Englishman who estab- 
lished in 1769 a Dispensary for Infant Poor. 
This was the first clinic to be devoted entirely 
to children. When the doctor was approached a 
few years later on the advisability of starting a 
children’s hospital, he was outraged. ‘Very 
little Refiection,’’ he wrote, ‘will clearly con- 
vince any thinking Person that such a scheme 
as this can never be executed. If you take away 
a sick Child from its Parent or Nurse you break 
its Heart immediately.” 


Can hospital harm a child? 


During the last twenty years psychiatrists, 
psychologists and pediatricians have come to 
believe that the good doctor was right two 
hundred years ago. Cases have been recorded 
in which a contributing cause in the death of 
small children‘ was despair at being removed 
from their mothers. Experts studying the 
pattern of mentally ill children are startled at 
how frequently an unhappy hospitalization 
figures in the history. ‘‘We often find,’’ com- 
ments Dr. Taylor Statten, a Montreal psychia- 
trist who specializes in the treatment of 
children, “‘that a bad experience in a hospital 
was the turning point.’’ Very small children, 
incapable of realizing that the separation from 
parents is not some vicious form of punishment, 
quite commonly react by refusing to look at 
their mothers or talk to them; the breach in the 
child’s faith is agonizingly slow to heal. 

Concerned by the accumulation of such 
evidence, many children’s hospitals have been 
trying to combat the danger of trauma by 
increasing visiting hours, sometimes to the 
point of making them perpetual. Hospitals in 
England began the trend: some of them re- 


quested parents to visit at bedtime in order to 
tuck in their children and the famed Newcastle- 
on-Tyne hospital not only permits mothers to 
stay overnight in the child’s room, but expects 
them to. In Canada, Montreal Children’s 
Hospital will soon institute a similar policy. It 
is moving to new quarters this year, where 
three floors of private rooms have been set 
aside for mother-and-child accommodation. 

These changes in the philosophy of caring for 
a sick child are not universally accepted. Many 
authorities still feel that the presence of parents 
in a children’s hospital is upsetting both to the 
patient and to the routine that is designed to 
cure him. The largest children’s hospital in 
Canada, Toronto’s Sick Children’s Hospital, 
limits visiting to an bour and a half a day and 
firmly forbids parents to stay overnight. 
Children under six may only be visited four 
times a week. Montreal Children’s Hospital 
and Toronto’s Sick Children’s Hospital, both of 
which have made important contributions to 
the health of Canadian children, are irrecon- 
cilable in their attitudes toward visiting. At 
Montreal a medical social worker points to the 
case of a three-year-old girl who was in the 
hospital eight weeks for plastic surgery. Her 
parents lived some distance away and she 
received no visitors during that time. The child 
reacted by refusing to speak, pointing at what 
she wanted and making sounds to indicate her 
meaning. It wasn’t until her mother arrived to 
take her home that the staff discovered the 
child could speak in a normal three-year-old 
fashion. Examples such as this have convinced 
the Montreal staff that the admitted incon- 
venience of parents constantly underfoot is 
worth while, in order to safeguard the mental 
health of the child. 

Sick Children’s Hospital disagrees violently. 
Doctors in the Toronto hospital admit that a 
small child can suffer trauma from hospitaliza- 
tion, but they insist that such cases are rare 
and occur almost invariably in children who are 
emotionally maladjusted before hospitalization. 
Some doctors in Toronto even feel that the 
presence of parents is a hazard to the child’s 
recovery. The most dramatic illustration of this 
theory happened a few years ago in another 


Toronto hospital Continued on page 90 
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She gets to know the doctor better She has her mother to tuck her in She says good night, and waits for tomorrow 
Children are often frightened by doctor in mask. Left alone in hospital youngsters often form deep She should know parents miss her, but nothing's 
Talking to hers, Jean May discovers he's a friend. and lasting fears, but not when mother's there worse for a sick child than a mother who cries 


for hospital 


stay with him? Even the doctors disagree about one of childhood’s greatest crises 





She visits with new friends 


She has lots to do—watch TV, chat with patient 
Téréese Giellot—to take her mind off her worries. 


She still has Cliffie —even on stretcher + 


When she's getting ready for the operating 
room, her doll remains a symbol of security. 





She’s calm, unafraid facing her ordeal She leaves an empty bed, but a friend waits She sees her parents when she wakes up 
She knows what the operation is for; it's not fun. While the operation goes on Cliffie stands vigil Many hospitals consider this vital to a child but 
But she has accepted the need and can face it. to soothe her when she comes out of the ether some keep parents out because they get excited 
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Fhauatechison rediscovers 


NEINOWN COUNTRY 


<I 


ho could be depressed, normal or even quite sane 


in this electric environment?7 
| knew [| must escape soon or lose mv reason 


Vii sheer ve SUSY 


RS. Hughena McCorquodale was simultaneously read- 
Mi... proofs and rolling a cigarette as I entered the office 
of the Times, in High River, Alberta. 

I use the word “rolling’’ in a loose sense, as loose as Mrs. 
Met orquodale’s cigarette. For in truth, after forty-five years’ 
vain experiment and much coaching from expert cowboy rollers, 

firs. MeCorquodale builds her smokes like birds’ nests blown 
ind tattered by Alberta’s Chinook wind. 

With their maker, they have become one of High River’s 
many legends, well worthy of Bob Edward’s town and, like his 
newspaper, are an Eye-Opener. Naturally, in such a storied 
place, I called first on Mrs. McCorquodale since she represents 
in her insatiable appetite for life, her reckless romanticism, 
hameless nostalgia and wild sense of humor —a fundamental 
train in Alberta’s nature. The lady facing me across the littered 
desk was a splendid maverick in ¢ ‘anada’s maverick province. 

She looked up from her proofs to warn me sharply that there 
was someone I must see right away if I wished to understand her 
country Wait a minute,”’ she said, ‘‘till I finish these damnable 
proots ” 

You will note that she said ‘“‘damnable.”’ She didn’t say 
“damn” or the more fastidious ‘‘damned.”’ She said ‘‘damnable’”’ 
because she is a stickler for accuracy in everything except her 
gruesome and bulging parcels of tobacco 

Observing my interest in that native phenomenon, she 
idded, “Oh, yes, we all look crazy here. It’s the altitude. It’s 
Alberta. But you’ll get used to us.” 

Chere was no need to reassure me. I had fallen in love with 
her at first sight, with her town and her country. Despite her 
we and white hair, Mrs. McCorquodale was still a beautiful 
woman, but I didn’t know then that she was also a character 
vaiting, quite unconsciously, for a novel to grow around her, 
probably written by a celebrated neighbor, W. O. Mitchell 

Meanwhile she led me down the street to one of western 
Canada’s most notable and least-noted men. I had expected 
from her enthusiasm to confront a giant in buckskin, like Buffalo 
sill or Gary Cooper, with two revolvers in his belt and a metallic 
Old W gleam in his eye. The man who met me at the door 
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THE FAMOUS CHINOOK ARCH, RARELY PHOTOGRAPHED, CROWNS THE FOOTHILLS 
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of his little bungalow was short, dapper and mild-mannered. He 
had shaving lather on his face and a Scottish burr on his tongue 

Yet this was the prodigious Bill Henry, last of a unique breed 
ind adventurer extraordinary, whose life is too improbable for 
fiction 

Henry sat me in his neat parlor, finished his shave and re 
vealed a stern but friendly face of weil-worn saddle leather which 
had looked often at danger, the ageing but dauntless face of 
Alberta’s vouth. The embodied reality of this land stood before 
me, admitting in quiet tones that his experience really didn’t 
amount to much. 

When Henry came to High River over seventy years ago, a 
boy from Perthshire, southern Alberta was reputed the toughest 
region of the American frontier. Not long before that the Ameri 
can whisky traders of Fort Whoop-Up had debauched several 
Indian nations; Sitting Bull and his warriors had fled here after 
their victory of the Little Big Horn; and the first North West 
Mounted Police had brought law to the wesi 

Now, at the age of eighty-eight, Henry was alone in his tiny 
house, his wife gone and all the partners of the old trail hardly 
remembered in the province made by their hands. Henry re- 
membered. How could he forget the great days, the Indians, 
the cattlemen and their herds moving across the American bor- 
der and bringing with them a special quality of mind, a certain 
spaciousness and buoyancy that still tinctures Alberta’s life 
today? 

“Ah, well,’”’ said Henry, in his Scottish accent it wasn’t 
like the movies, you know, and the books. Nothing like that at 
ill. Those were big men but they were kind, never tough.” 

He groped for the right word to describe his vanished race 
and added, ‘““They dreamed big.”’ 

They dreamed big. The old man’s blue eyes glistened with 
moisture at the memory. Yes, dreamed big and lived, on their 
boundless unfenced acres, a life such as Canada will never see 
iain. 

“Oh, sure,’’ Henry mused, “‘they’d come into High River on 
i Saturday night, shooting off their guns and making a big noise. 
I’ve seen the dust popping all over the street from their bullets. 
But it meant nothing. They were,’’ he repeated, ‘‘kind men. 
Make no mistake, though. They meant what they said. If they 
warned you off their range, it was their last warning. And if a 
stranger came from the States in a hurry you never asked any 
questions. What had happened to him down there was his 
business.”’ 

They dreamed big and one of the biggest dreamers was an 


genius named Pat Burns. [In his 


ignorant man of commercial 
early days he could not read or write, but as he bargained craftily 
for cattle he would scrawl endless figures on a piece of paper to 
impress the vendor. Burns, the man of business, was smart 
enough to see in Henry the man of action. 

Thus began a strange partnership that sent the junior part- 
ner and a herd of cattle to the edge of the Arctic. Having heard 
rumors of this incredible feat, I asked Henry if it could be true. 

“Oh, it was true, all right,”’ he said. “‘But nothing out of the 
ordinary.” 

Nothing out of the ordinary, you understand. Only the story 
of a young cowhand, then in charge of twenty-six thousand cattle 
at a handsome wage of seventy-five dollars a month, who is 
asked by Burns to take one hundred and fifty head to the Yukon 
gold rush. 

“Well, yes,”” Henry agreed with some reluctance, “it was a 
long way and hard work. Loaded them on a scow at Vancouver, 
towed them up to the coast and drove them over the Pass. We 
had a little trouble in the mountains. Continued on page 46 
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VETERAN CATTLEMAN BERT SHEPPARD PATROLS His SNOW SWEPT RANCH NEAR HIGH RIVES 





song, Gould plays the organ for fun. He bellows in 


ts and often ruins records 


1y thumping his feet 


The cenius who doesn’t want to play 


— 
( 


Glenn Gould's piano technique makes experts wince. He conditions himself with pills and chiropractors. And 


when people rave about his music he says he only does it to get money for composing 


BY GLADYS SHENNER 


PHOTOS BY PAUL ROCKETIT 


‘ 


Re 





\ THEN Glenn Gould, a talented and 
temperamental young Toronto pian- 
ist, made his New York debut in Town Hall 
a year ago last January, the critics were 
enthusiastic and Columbia Records was 
impressed enough to sign him to a three- 
year recording contract. But New York 
debuts are everyday events and Gould’s 
modest triumph was virtually unnoticed 
by the general public in his own home 
town 

Exactly a year later, however, the re- 
lease of his first recording, Bach’s formid- 
able Goldberg Variations, suddenly made 
Glenn Gould, at twenty-three, a musical 
personality of international importance. 
Classical records are usually noteworthy 
because the artist is famous. This one 
record brought fame to a performer hither- 
to almost unknown. Until this year Gould 
had given only two concerts in the U. S. 
and had appeared in only a few Canadian 
cities. 

With his new recording, music critics 
suddenly showered Gould with superla- 


tives. Newspapers even devoted editorials 
to him. Writers described his eccentrici 
ties: his obsession with pills and nostrums 
of every kind, the elaborate hand-soaking 
rituals he indulges in to keep his fingers 
supple, his grotesque positions at the piano 

As a result of the recording Gould has 
become one of the most sought-after per 
formers in the concert world. Three weeks 
after the record’s release he was solidly 
booked for the 1956-57 concert season, 
which stretches from the fall to summer 
He has engagements to tour Canada, the 
United States and Europe. He will appear 
with the eminent New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra next January and the august 
Berlin Philharmonic next spring. He’s now 
accepting engagements for the year after 
next at $1,250 each, double his present fee 
He has hit the musical scene with a vol- 
canic impact. 

“New York is talking about Glenn 
Gould,”’ a heading in the New York Herald- 
Tribune read. ‘“The musical seas are swim- 
ming with pianists Continued on page 98 
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A EUROPEAN IMMIGRANT ASKS: 


Should | 


become 


a Canadian? 


This German journalist can soon apply 
for citizenship. But first he must decide: 
Do Canadians really accept a newcomer? 


Are prejudices... ours and his... too deep? 


BY KLAUS E. NEUMANN 


IN A FEW MONTHS— on Nov. 30-—I will have lived in 
Canada for five years and I can then become a Canadian 
citizen. If I want to, that is, and if our local judge finds me 
worthy of receiving citizenship. 

‘“‘Aren’t you glad you will soon be a Canadian?’ quite 
a few people have asked me already, and their smiles indi- 
cated that they expected an obliging “‘Yes, of course!”’ 
They seemed hurt when I replied with much less enthusiasm 

But giving up one nationality and taking up another is 
not as easy as they imagine. It is more than just the chang- 
ing of the set of official papers in my coat pocket 

Is Canada my home now or are my real ties still with 
the country of my birth? Do Ef like Canadians and their 
ways well enough to feel happy among them for the rest of 
my life? Will they truly accept me as their fellow citizen or 
look down on me as a second-class Canadian because I will 


never be the “‘average Canadian’ 


There is my foreign accent for one thing I could never 
employ you,”’ the owner of a southern Ontario weekly paper 
once told me. ‘‘No matter how well you write English 


people in my area would always resent you because you 
speak with an accent.’ Well, just how valid would my 
citizenship papers be in that part of the country? \ woman 
I met in Winnipeg confessed to me she was glad times were 
changing. ‘“‘A few years ago it would have been unthinkable 
that Canadians mixed with immigrants socially,’ she said 

Making up my mind about becoming a Canadian, I rely 
on the experience I have had during my few years here 
Before that I lived in another world, and I must now decide 
which I prefer. The same decision has to be made by all of 
the million postwar immigrants who came here 

This choosing of the better lot for ourselves (whichever 
may be the better) in a way makes us soldiers of fortune. But 
many Canadians are mistaken if they think that the Euro- 
pean comes to their country only Continued on page 74 
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The author came to Canada seeking riches 


interests more 


IM por tant 


Ottawa's Peace 


lower 


Instead 


stands 
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= mibol 


friends and 


his 


ti« j™ 











At Clent, Worcestershire, men who haven't done a tap in years make their future with a shovel. 


Sent to Clent sehool as a last resort. “John 


Brown” joins 


the other loafers. The town was 


afraid of rowdies and lawbreakers but most of the men are meek and ashamed of being bums. 


Hl HIATT TLAPPENS WHEN 


Brown is issued bedding. He'll make 


his own bed and help with housework. 


\ 


I 


In 
old 


AJZY VAN GOKS TO SCHOO! rO LEARN 


the dormitory 
battledress. 


| 


he changes to work clothes—an 
lle must keep shaved and clean. 


‘ 





What can you do with a man 


the schoo! 


ONE SUMMER DAY in 1951 there was an uproar 
in the tiny and ancient village of Clent, Worces- 
tershire, England. The Labor government of that 
time had told the townspeople that it intended 
to turn one of Clent’s buildings into a school 
for bums. Loafers and scroungers from all over 
the country were to be sent to Clent and there, 
according to an official announcement, “‘taught 
how to recover the habit of work.’’ Newspaper- 
men immediately dubbed the place ‘‘the school 
for lazy men.” 

The apprehensions of the villagers were aggra- 
vated by newspaper descriptions of the kind of 
men who might be expected. They were men 
who had been on relief for five to ten years. 
Though capable of work they had avoided all 
offers of employment. When directed by Minis- 
try of Labor Exchanges to apply for one of the 
hundreds of thousands of vacant jobs listed 
throughout the country, they had evaded success 
by all manner of artful dodges. 

“Sent out for an interview, one man always 





Brown is interviewed by warden Gervase Thomas. 


He has dodged work and lived on government aid. 


1iao\ 


| 


O EARN HIS LIVING WITHOUT HELP 


After work Brown’s time is his own, for gossip 


a walk to the pub. He vets a dollar a week. 


wh 


— & 


a ae 
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who just won t work? Britain’s answer: make him die. 


Surprisingly enough, this simple solution seems to succeed at 


for AZYV men BY McKENZIE PORTER PHOTOS BY FELIX FONT! 


e 
returned, saying he had ‘“‘taken the wrong bus” Assistance Board, known fondly as NAB, is a hour week of digging, weeding and pru ron 
or “missed the train.’”’” Another invariably re major instrument of the welfare state. Set up the school’s three acres Cher i cheerfu 
turned with the excuse that he had “forgotten in 1948, its function is to make sure that nobody staff of three and the total cost to the Britis 
the address.”’ A third man discouraged potential starves or lacks shelter and clothing. It hands taxpayer is an economical fifteen thou 1 do 
employers by informing them, untruthfully, that out $350 million a year to people in financial lars a year 
he had been convicted of forgery. <A fourth difficulties Back in 1951, whe the school w rst 
on being offered a job, assumed such a violent Because they found they could always get help announced, the sturdy villagers of Clent held 
tic that the boss instantly changed his mind from the NAB in emergencies, some men were a protest meeting. Douglas Conway, chairma 
Many went for interviews wearing rags and tempted to stop working altogether. After long of the Parish Council, protested, *‘It quitou 
several days’ growth of beard. Some hobbled in investigations, it was decided that about five that a nice peaceful place like tl hould have 
on sticks. thousand drones out of the two hundred thou such an institution thrust upon it Councilor 
These men were all vulnerable to a special sand who applied for a handout in 1954 were C. W. Griffiths said After dark I shall fear for 
law which arms British magistrates with the living a settled life at the public expense. As the safety of my daughters 
power to send them to prison for three months these are sifted out, they usually get the choice ‘he indignation of the Clentonia le 
for failing to maintain themselves. But before between Clent and jail national newspaper headlines. But the govern 
proceedings were instituted against them it had During the last five years Clent has admitted ment stuck to its pla Outraged, the Clent 
been decided to give them a last chance to five hundred idlers, for stays averaging two Parish Council erected a powerful new street 
recover their pride and energy, at Clent months. The school claims a “‘cure’’ in more lamp outside the building to deter its prospective 
The official name of the School for Lazy Men than fifty percent of the cases; most of the inmates from assaulting and robbing passing 
is the Clent Re-Establishment Centre of the failures have turned out to be psychiatric cases villagers 
National Assistance Board of the Ministry of and have been placed in other institutions. The Soon thirty shabby men shambled up to the 
Pensions and National Insurance. The National treatment at Clent is remarkably simple, a forty new school; the villager Continued wwe 40 






Lazy men learn thrift from making briquettes from On rainy days the men serub floors. They get a coffee break in mid-morning. Some whe 
waste coal dust. All work is done by residents. paint walls and catch up on repairs get outside jobs keep on living at Clent school 

















HE LOOKS AFTER A HOMIE RAISES THis FOOD. EATS HIs FIL IAAT PRIEND) Ty (,4) 





Farm work is the main course for lazy men. Even Phe food is ample Weak and ill-fed, After meals they do their own cleaning up. About 
the worst loafers raise blisters on flower beds many recain strength ina tew weeks half who go to the school become useful cituzens 
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t. I couldn't go on any longer. I was in despair.” Carpentier 1s count 


me oe “a 
Ne har | . 
ae Re 
“yrs 





ft floati n the middle of 120,000 spectators with a burning sun beating down.” They paid $1,700,000 to see the champlor ship fig 
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Now, thirty-five years after, 


France’s famous Orchid Man tells his story of 


the Fight of the Century, 


how it opened the doors of royal palaces and 


millionaires’ mansions 


and then led him to the brink 


of disgrace and ruin 


BY GEORGES CARPENTIER 


VEN TODAY the Carpentier-Dempsey fight 
cess as a landmark for many people anxious 
to fix this or that incident in time No, wait a 
minute; it couldn’t have been 1921 because it wasn’t 
in the Carpentier-Dempsey summer.’” And some 
people are still fond of saying: “I’ve only seen the 
traffic in Paris held up by cheering crowds on two 
The first was on Armistice Day 1918 
a ice 
streets were crowded with people waiting for the 


occasions. 
and the second was on July when the 
result of the Carpentier-Dempsey fight 

From what people have told me and from what I 
have read (I was three thousand miles away at the 
time) it must have been astonishing. The Champ 
Elysées and the boulevards were full of people. Air 
planes were flying over the city ready to drop flares 
to let the waiting crowds know the result: one color 
would proclaim my victory, the other Dempsey’s 
Great crowds had gathered in front of the big news 
paper offices, all of which had illuminated signs on 
which the latest news was relayed. Even the Presi 
dent of the Republic, M. Alexandre Millerand, had 
left instructions that he was to be informed as soon 
as the result came through. 

And everyone still remembers some personal 
anecdote in connection with that evening. A mar 
remembers an elegantly dressed woman standing up 
in the back of a motor car held up in the Place de 
Opéra by the crowds, sobbing her heart out and 
pointing to the photograph of Dempsey which had 
just lighted up on the front of the Echo de Par 
building as an announcement of his victory And 
the following is taken from the Paris-M 

A medical man told us the medico-scient 
term for the state of mind the Carpenti« 
Dempsey fight put us all into hyper 


stimulus by mass suggestion 


But glory is fleeting, and glory in sport perhaps 


more than any other. The crowds soon turn to 
other gods. However, in the sixties as I am now 
past splendors cannot excite me and I recall them 
only because at the time I always had difficulty in 
grasping them, and looking back on them they 


appear more extraordinary than ever I was many 
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miles away at the time and I had no idea of the 


tremendous importance the fight was increasingly 


taking on in the minds of people everywhere Ihe 
thing was much simpler tor me For a month before 


the fight I was in strict tra ning at Manhasset, near 
New York, and everyone was doing his best to se 
that I had the utmost peace and quiet 

And then came the fight itself 


was like a tiny raft floating in the middle of 120.000 


in that ring that 


spectators And that second round in whicl f | 
had followed up my right 
In France it least there has never been i 


such example of hyper-stimulus by mas sug 


gestion”’ in connection with a sporting event 3p 
of the increasing importance sport has take m the 
daily life of the nation. The unusual popularit I 
enjoyed at the time, plus the fact it wa i case ol 
David and Goliath does not explain everyvtt 
The whole period was favorable to tha sort of 
thing. In 1921 the joy of victory after four vears of 
war had still not been entirely dissipated 
perhaps the tremendous emotion let loose in co 
nection with a boxing match itisfied lesire to 
extend the cult of the herox nto the pro c year 


ot peace 

Preparing for the fight with By. mpse that vear | 
had a number of exhibition bouts, including 
of Scandinavia. With me were my wife, Georgett« 


my manager, the mercurial Francois Descamps who 


had seen me ina street hight when [ Vas barely tet! 
and who looked after my terests throughout 

career; and also my traditional sparring partner for 
such exhibitions, Jules Lenaers We went via 


Hamburg to ( /openhager where I was welcomed on 
the quay by Prince Aage of Denmark. The King of 
Denmark himself was present at the exhibition 

It was not the first time I had performed before 
royalty nor the last time that I was privileged to 
consort with princes and kings [wo vears earlier 
I had boxed private ly in London for K ng Creorge \ 
and Queen Mary The Prince of Wales attended 
several of my bouts in London especially tnose wit! 


the formidable Joe Beckett whom I twice knocked 


out. 
We ended our Scandinavian tour Stockho 
where I was presented to ( ntinued on page & 








Where was Joseph’s sister 
and her child? 

Who was 

the mysterious stranger ? 
Then in that frightening 
night the answers came. 
So began the 


strange revenge 


OW CAN you leave us alone here wher 
i you know that your presence 1s our only 
protection? Stay with us,”’ Fletcher pleaded 
Frank and I, university students on holiday 
had rented a room for the night in Fletcher’s 
house because it was the only lodging avail 
able in the hot, dusty South African village « 
Mirredal. But our host’s fanatical harangue 
on white supremacy had already alienated us 


and we had no intention of staying longer 1 
the silent sinister house especially when 
Fletcher refused to tell us exactly what he 
dreaded. 

We knew he feared two men: his brother 
in-law, Ignatius Louw, and Joseph, the hugs 
African who had come to me out of the 
shadows around the house and asked me to 
read him a stolen letter from Louw to Mrs 
Fletcher, a grey nervous woman with ungainly 
hands Somehow these four people were 
trapped together in a web of guilt and a 
cusation Alone in our room, Frank and | 
listened for sounds from the kitchen where 
Louw sat mocking the brother-in-law who 
hated him and the sister who loved him pas 
sionately 

Suddenly, from the darkness outside our 
window, came the fourth person who shared 
their secret. ‘“‘Baas,”’ Joseph said to me, “‘will 


you help me again 


He waited for a reply. “I don’t know 
said 

I need help again, baas.”’ 

What kind of help? Are you in trouble 


»»» MRS. FLETCHER cried, “I'll go with you.” 








conclusion 


DAN JACOBSON 


lllustrated by George Fanais 


irredal — . 





1 ¢ a a 
again? Have you stolen another letter?” a id 
He withdrew his hand. He paused. Then a 
he replied to my question. ‘“‘No.”’ He wa.ted eo 
‘‘What kind of help do you need?”’ : % 


‘All I want is you to tell me what you have 
heard in this house.”’ 

“Will that help you?’ 

“Te. 

I said: ‘“‘We’ve heard so many things in this 
house. We can’t tell you anything — unless 
you tell us what it is that you want to know.” 

He looked at me closely, without moving, 
trying, I thought, to see if I were mocking him 
or telling him what I believed to be the truth 

‘‘We don’t understand what we’ve heard,”’ 
Frank said. “‘So we can’t tell it to you. If we 
understood we could tell you.” 

Joseph still hesitated. Then he said to me 
“*T hear the baas had a talk with the missus?” 

“VYes.”’ 

“And this baas,”’ he said, lifting his hand a 
little, barely pointing toward Frank, “‘talked 
to Baas Fletcher?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. “‘How do you know”? 

“| here are other people in this house,’’ he 
said briefly. It was with a kind of wonder that 
I remembered the spindle-legged African who 
had served our supper, and Frank telling me 
about a little bushman who had scampered 
away when Fletcher had stamped his foot 
at him. 

‘‘paas, if you will tell me what the missus 
said to you I’ll be satisfied,’’ Joseph said. 
With less assurance he said of Frank: “‘And if 
this baas would tell me what Baas Fletcher 
said to him?”’ I saw Continued on page 57 


“Aaach! Stay with him!”’ snarled NASIE.. . 
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Eager anglers start out in 
the cold dawn on Careen Lake, 
four hundred miles north of 
Prince Albert. Until seven 

years ago few outsiders fished 
north Saskatchewan. Now the 
big ones leap to meet more than 


five thousand invaders a year 


THE QUEST 


THE CATCH 


It's a lake trout here — some 
reach forty pounds — but you can 
catch eighteen other kinds of 

fish. Anglers are lodge manager 
George Nelson, writer 

W. O. Mitchell, Norman Ferrier, a 
University of Saskatchewan 


biologist, and writer Greg Clark 
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A small and lovely tiger among game fish, 

an Arctic grayling is plucked from Careen Lake 
by biologist Norman Ferrier (left) 

In the clear, cold northern lakes and streams 


you can often see them rush to strike 








This four-pound grayling is in the champion 


class 


Greg Clark 


(right) 


a widely 


known fisherman 


calls the beautifu 


y 


colorful fish ‘‘a bass dipped in raspberry juice 





It's a champion in the skillet too 


Wan 


> 


E 
=F 


oi at 


Native 


ie 


At Lac 


la Ronge 


outdoor writer D« 


of Detroit 
with the 


st you car 


Eventua 


standing 


regale 


th 
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1G Getails 


get away 


y the f 


with a 


nh w 


No matter what he tells you, believe him. 


Where else do three fish fight for a single lure, an angler land twenty-three trout 


with as many 


BY ROBERT COLLINS 


S BY MIKE KES 


HE BIGGEST fish story northern Sas- 


katchewan is about the Chipewyan India1 


in 


who five years ago netted a whopping lake trout 


on Cree Lake, one hundred and sixty miles 
below the Northwest Territories. The Indian 
told his friends. They told their friends The 
trout grew with every story By the time a 
bush pilot carried the tale outside, the trout 


weighed one hundred pounds 

Finally a Saskatchewan government fisheries 
worker went the The Chipe 
wyan admitted he hadn’t weighed the creature 


ip to get facts 

but he knew it was no minnow 
‘Take me ’n’ 

explained. 


my family a week to eat it,”’ he 
‘That doesn’t mean much,”’ said the fisheries 
How many in your family 
nine kids.”’ 


man, skeptically 


**“Me ’n’ old woman ’n’ sister ’n’ 


of 


holds 


In Saskatchewan there are two schools 
thought about this story. One 


that it’s true. Cree Lake’s most conservative 


school 
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casts and a thirty pounder rate as just another fish? 


citizens insist the Indian did cat« tr t « 
it least seventy pounds They i p there 
fish are so big i fisherman doesn’t have ) 
about his catch 

Others doubt the story but they i! t 

be true Ir northern Sa chewa ~ 

fabulous fishing grounds the fish do come ’ 
hoth in the net or on the line ind thet one 
don’t alw iys get away Some of Saskatchewar 
true fishing stories are as startling fictio 

For example 

> Four years ago at Hatchet Lake the 
northeast corner of the province i x-ma 
party under Norman Ferrier, chief biological 
technician at the University of Saskatchewan, 
hooked forty-four lake trout in two hours 
an average of one fish every three minutes 

> The same year at Black Lake ibout 
seventy-five miles northwest of Hatchet, two 
Michigan anglers under Danish guide Chris 
Thimsen caught (and released) ninety-six lake 


trout in one day. 
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BY DUNCAN MeLEOD 


PHOTOS BY JOHN SEBERT 


The world craved it, 


poets praised it, it spurred 


near mutiny and was the awesome 


toast of London. But soon the famous 


cheese of Ingersoll, Ont., 


may be only a mouth-watering memory, 


Gourmets fret because 


ras. 





PARKING 





World Famous OLD CANADIAN 
CHEDDAR CHEESE 
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GOING: Charlie Riley (left) delivers to Sam Wadsworth, town’s last big cheese retailer. 


Ingersoll’s running out of cheese 


LAST JANUARY 19 when the Ingersoll, Ont., 
Kiwanians finished their weekly dinner at 
the Legion Hall, the president rapped loudly 
for order But one Kiwanian wouldn’t be 
stilled Thief!’ he cried, pointing an accusing 
finger at a tablemate 

Che president pointed his gavel at the offend 
e! Frank Littell,’’ he cried, ‘“‘you are hereby 
fined ten cents for holding up the proceedings.”’ 

I protest!”’ shouted Littell ‘Frank Witty 
just took a piece of cheese off my plate the 


ist on the table!’ 


Lloyd Brown jumped to his defense. ‘“That’s 
i heinous crime!”’ he cried I make a motion 


the fine be withdrawn on the grounds that it 


was a provocation not capable of being silently’ 
vithstood 

Very well,” laughed the president, and 
introduced the guest speaker, who at the con- 
clusion of his speech was proudly presented 
with a five-pound aged Ingersoll cheese the 


greatest gift that Ingersoll can bestow 


(ONT A flakine sign on town’s outskirts 


is indicative of an old industry’s decline. 


















For cheese has been venerated in Ingersoll 
for almost a century. For years it was ‘“‘Cheese- 
town”’ to most of Canada the home of the 
famous nutty-flavored, aged Ingersoll Cheddar 
and birthplace of the cheese industry in Can- 
ada. Ingersoll has produced cheeses of every 
shape and size —and poets write odes to them. 
In 1866 the town outdid itself by producing a 
cheese weighing nearly four tons, the largest 
ever made up to that time. A local laureate 
promptly published a poem extolling it. These 
ebullient actions of Cheesetowners were under- 
standable, for cheese saved the town from ex- 
tinction and brought it wealth and fame. 

Today, alas, Ingersoll’s glory as Cheesetown 
is rapidly drawing to a close, for the central 
part of southern Ontario is in the midst of a 
revolutionary economic change. Before World 
War II cheese was an essential product in a 
rural economy without nearby markets for 
large quantities of fresh milk. But since 1945 
cities such as London, Hamilton and Toronto 
have boomed, in some cases nearly doubled 
their populations and proportionately increased 
their demand for fresh milk. Tank trucks from 
these cities now daily visit the Ingersoll area 
and haul away thousands of gallons of fresh 
milk that formerly became cheese. But in some 
ways Ingersoll still lives up to its name of 
Cheesetown, for its citizens are forever absent- 
mindedly sampling and munching cheese, which 
is still being made in a handful of factories in 
the area that haven’t bowed to changing times. 

Cheesetowners seldom miss an opportunity 


30 








GOING: Riles shows Visitor his storeroom. 
Dwindling supplies forced him to sell plant. 


to present an old Ingersoll cheese to visiting 
celebrities 7 always expect a good cheese 
when I come to Ingersoll,’”” Prime Minister St 
Laurent once remarked. When the Queen (then 
Princess Elizabeth} and the Duke of Edinburgh 
were touring Canada in 1951 and the awful news 
was broken that they would not stop in Inger 
soll, Tommy Lee, an enterprising newspaper 
publisher, managed to smuggle a cheese on the 
train at Toronto. 

This preoccupation with cheese has a curious 
effect on the people. Continued on page /9 
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You’re wise if you look ahead... 


wise if you buy a car that’s styled 


= 


and powered to stay new for vears. 


ae 


That's why it’s so wise to own an Olds! 


For Oldsmobile has the out-ahead 
features, the stay-ahead styling, 
the go-ahead power of tomorrow! 
Just look over this “feature” line-up: 
Terrific Rocket ‘T-350 Engine! 
Smooth. responsive Jetaway 
livdra-Matic*! A brand new 
“Intagrille Bumper” that combines 
beauty and full-depth protection! 
(And interiors are the ultimate 

in luxury and comfort! Come see 
Oldsmobile for “56 and try out 

the many features of the future! 


Standard on Ninety-light models: optional at extra t 


on Super 88 model 


* : b . 


. & . 5 


a ¥] 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


%. 
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we 
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Oldsmobile Ninety-bigi 





and 
sparkling 
with 
new ideas! 





LOs Mobi LE 


TOP VALUE TODAY...TOP RESALE TOMORROW! 
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A dream come true is your soft, carefree sweater of “Orlon’”’. 
hese luxurious sweaters suds easily, stay light and 
fluffy for every elegant outing! Illustrated: you go stylish in 


this lovely scoop of “Orlon” acrylic fibre. 


In gay spring shades By ben harper. 


CANADA 


DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED—MONTREAL 











Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


Wounded by rustlers, despotic rancher James Cagney is comforted by Irene Papas. 





| TRIBUTE TO A BAD MAN: James Cagney’s bantam 
BEST BET | fury and gusto are often more interesting than 
the parts he is given to play. This time he's that all-too-familiar 
varmint, the despotic ranch king who personally lynches every horse 
thief he can get his hands on. In spite of its saddle-sore plot, the 
movie is a better-than-average CinemaScope western, thanks mainly 
to magnificent Colorado scenery and good work by two promising 








screen newcomers — Irene Papas, as Cagney's warmhearted Greek 
girl friend, and Don Dubbins, as a tenderfoot from Back East. 


INSIDE DETROIT: Union hoodlumism in America's auto capital is the 
backdrop for an overdrawn melodrama. The affable Pat O'Brien 
unconvincingly depicts a master-criminal. 


MANFISH: Two of Edgar Allan Poe's macabre short stories are 


modernized and biended in a buried-treasure opus that's as dull as 


anything I've squirmed through this season. 
RICHARD Ill: Already saluted in this corner, Sir Laurence Olivier's 


new Shakespearean film deserves another mention. 


job all around, worth seeing over and over. 


THE SCARLET HOUR: An old-fashioned lurid melodrama about a 
pair of guilty lovers, a murdered husband, a silky superthief, and a 


quietly implacable detective. Carol Ohmart, Hollywood's newest 


ultra-temptress, is fairly impressive in her debut. 


TEXAS LADY: Claudette Colbert, still trim and throaty-voiced at 
forty-eight, does her valiant utmost to breathe a bit of life into 
a limp western, but her efforts are unsuccessful. She wins a Texas 
frontier newspaper in a poker game and is soon surrounded by 


bad guys. 


Gilmour’s guide to the current crop 


Anything Goes: Musical. Good 


The Benny Goodman Story: Jazz musica 
biography. Good 

The Big Knife: Drama. Good 

Bottom of the Bottle: Drama. Fair 

Cockleshell Heroes: War drama. Good 

The Conqueror: Historical melodrama 
Fair 

The Court Jester: Comedy. Excellent 

The Dam Busters: Air war. Excellent 

The Deep Blue Sea: Drama. Good 

The Desperate Hours: Drama. Excellent 

Diabolique: Horror mystery. Good 

Diane: Historical drama. Poor 

Doctor at Sea: British comedy. Fair 

Forever, Darling: Comedy. Fair 

Glory: Racetrack drama Fair 

Guys and Dolls: Musical. Excellent 

Helen of Troy: Epic drama. Good 

Hell on Frisco Bay: Crime. Fe 

Hill 24 Doesn't Answer: Israe 
drama. Excellent 






il Cry Tomorrow: Drama. Good 
The Indian Fighter: Western. Fair 


The Ladykillers: Comedy. Good 


The Last Frontier: Western. Fair 
The Last Hunt: Western. Good 
let's Make Up: Fantasy-m ca Poor 


The Lieutenant Wore Skirts: Comedy 
Good 

Littlest Outiaw: Children's story. Good 

Lone Ranger: Western. Fine for kids 

The Man Who Never Was: Espionage 
thriller. Excellent 

The Man With the Golden Arm: Drug 
addict drama. Good 

Man With the Gun: Western. Good 

Marty: Comedy-drama. Excellent 

Meet Me in las Vegas Musical 
Excellent. 

Naked Street: Crime drama. Fair 

The Night My Number Came Up: British 
suspense drama. Good 

Picnic: Comedy-drama. Excellent 

The Prisoner: Drama. Excellent 

Quentin Durward: Adventure. Good 

Ransom!: Suspense drama. Good 

Rebel Without a Cause: Drama. Fair 

The Rose Tattoo: Comedy-drama. Good 

Square Jungle: Boxing drama. Fe 

The Tender Trap: Comedy. Good 

There's Always Tomorrow: Drama. Poo 

Touch and Go: Comedy. Good 

Trial: Drama. Excellent 

The Trouble With Harry: Comedy. Good 

Value for Money: Comedy. Fair 


The Woman for Joe: Drama. Fa 


It's a masterly 
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Thoughts at 50 miles 


My kids are everything to me. 
When I drive by myself, I'm pretty 


young Greg and Joanie are in the back 


I hold the old bus below fifty all 


speed the thor it often passes thro 
happen tf we had a blowout? How 
over at fifty miles an hour?” 

It's thoughts like these that 


I buy tires 


SSS =s GOODr YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








more golf tournaments 


local, regional and 


national—are won by 
players using MacGregor 
equipment than any 


other make. 





Bobet 


WOODS & IRONS 


BY 


Wtacdjn O02. 


» THE GREATEST © NAME 0 /N GOLF 





A radically new concept of 
design in these BOB TOSKI Irons 
with the counter-balanced'' sole 


and back practically eliminates 


bad shots from toe or heel. 





GRAINGER ADANAC LIMITED 


1o°8 Bek, Bae) 








FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


if yours is a foot arch weakness (7 in 10 have 
ic), the way to make short 
work of that pain is with 
Dr. Scholl's Arch Sup- 
- ports a id exercise 
Cost as little as 
$1.75 a pair. At 
selected Shoe, 
Dept. Stores and 
Dr. Scholl's Foot 
Comfort® Shops. 
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You can’t make a liar of a Saskatchewan fisherman continued from page 29 








“On lakes choked with trout and grayling fishermen go crazy” 


Saskatchewan is one hundred thousand 
dimpled 
with thousands of twinkling blue lakes 


square miles of wilderness, 


and swift rivers; waters that have 
accurately counted 
with 


pike, pickerel and grayling 


never been fished 


or even named; waters choked 
lake trout 

Ki ht years ago, sport fishermen dis 
covered the region and now nearly ten 
Americans, swarm in 


thousand, mostly 


every season from late May to early 


September. They’ve made no impres 
sion on the supply of fish but the fishing 
has profoundly impressed the anglers 

If you like to pay big money for your 
big fish you can stay at a backwoods 
lodge for three hundred dollars a week 
or is two Omaha doctors did two 
years ago, leapfrog from lake to lake 


in a chartered aircraft, for about 
eighteen hundred dollars a week 

Yet, if you are tied to a budget, you 
can fish around La Ronge for less than 
one hundred dollars a week and still 
expect to catch a big one. By mid-June 
last year, two thirty-pound lake trout 
one thirty - eight 
thirty-nine-pounder were caught there 


about Sas 


pounder and one 


Iixpert fishermen rave 


katchewan’s grayling and _ northern 
pike, yet it is not exclusively an ex 
Women, children and 
landlubbers enjoy. it too In 1954 a 


housewife from Kansas City caught a 


pert’s territory 


twenty-eight-pound trout in La Ronge 


while an lowa doctor’s wife got a 
thirty-two-pounder Last spring at 


Black Lake two teen-age boys from 
Chicago each caught twenty-five-pound 
pike. Last summer even I caught a fish 
there 

Last Saskatchewan 
supervisor Harvey Dryden invited me 
to join a Cook’s tour of the northern 
fishing spots. I quickly accepted, then 
casually explained that I’d been fishing 
only hadn’t 
inything and had spent most of that 
Dryden winced, 


June tourist 


once in my life caught 
day rowing the boat 
but it was too late for him to back 
down So 
set out to discover a new Saskatchewan: 


one clear warm Sunday we 


a primitive Saskatchewan of lonely set 
tlements, tough pioneers and _ fishing 
such as the earliest explorers must have 
found: a Saskatchewan that is utterly 
foreign to most Canadians, including 
those in the southern half of the prov 
ince 
Don Gillies i 
Herring 
Regina 
John 


Our party included 
Detroit 


ton i 


newspaperman; Jim 
Detroit manufacturer 
photographer Mike Kesterton: 
Willard, who writes an outdoor column 


for five Montana newspapers, and Ted 
Trueblood, a free-lance writer fro1 
Idaho Trueblood, a tall loose-jointed 


man with a soft western drawl, wou!d 


literally rather 


ish than eat 

| try to fish or hunt an average of 
one day out of three.”’ he said once 
something alway 


but somebody ol 


comes along to foul me up ‘Course 
last year wasn’t bad—I got in a hun 
dred and fifty days 

He soon became our 
lrueblood got 


fishing was extraordinary 


barometer 
whenever excited we 
knew the 

Our guide was Norman Ferrier 
University of Saskatchewan 
technician, a stocky Scot with a dry 
fondness for fishing, 


ribald that all 


reminds me of the 


+ 


the 


biology 


brogue and a 
porridge and stories 
begin ‘““That 
fella 

northern Saskatchewan's lakes for fun 


or for government surveys since 1948 


Ferrier has been fishing 


and probably knows them better than 
any other white man 

We drove the two hundred and 
seventy miles from Regina to 
Prince Albert and another one hundred 
and eighty over gravel to La Ronge 
From Prince Albert fishermen can also 
take a bus to La Ronge or fly on the 
Airways 


paved 


Saskatchewan Government 
scheduled DC-3 run for $37.80 return 


We traveled light 


sentials as rubber raincoats, one change 


with such es 


of clothing, rubber-soled shoes for 


scrambling over rocks, mosquito repel- 
lent, heavy sweaters and sleeping bags 
Sleeping bags may not be necessary if 
you're going only to La Rongse Che 
town has one hotel and about twenty 
fishing camps, many of which provide 
Some La Ronge 
have army-style 


bedding camps, and 
others farther north 


bunks but no mattresses or bedding 


It’s not necessary to carry food 
either La Ronge has several restau- 
rants and some camps serve meals 


Farther north a few camps serve meals 
too If necessary you can purchase 
supplies from one of two large dry goods 
and grocery stores at Lac la Ronge 
Fishing gear is a matter of preference 
The ype of lure doesn’t seem to 
matter to the fish 
known to take all kinds of flies and once 


Grayling have been 


PETER WHALLEY’S 


Silly Saws 


Can you guess the famous say 
ing that is concealed in these 


) 


drawings? It’s as familiar as “A 
rolling stone gathers no moss 


Check your answer below. 
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Tom Melville, a Regina sports editor 
fished all week end at La Ronge and 
caught pike, perch and pickerel with 
one bait—a green, two-piece, minnow 
like affair with a provocative wiggle 
We reached La Ronge late in the 
It’s a straggling little bush 
road 


evening 
community with a winding dirt 
for a main street. Prices are not low 
Restaurant meals, a cabin, boat, motor 
gasoline and guide may total between 
thirty and forty-five dollars a day 
depending on the size of boat 
and cabin But by sharing 
facilities a three-man party can spend a 
week there for perhaps ninety dollars 
North of the settlement fishing 
is more expensive because of the trans 


motor 


basi 


apiece 


portation problem 

Any of six types of aircraft can be 
chartered, by the hour or by the mile 
A popular 
Norseman 
pilot, hires out 
hour—-two hundred and forty 
for a three-hour trip—or seventy-five 


fishermen’s 
Mark Five 


for eighty 


plane is_ the 
which, with 
dollars an 
dollars 
cents a mile plus ten percent, which 
comes to $247.50 for three hundred 
miles 
That 
Van Bliss’ cabins. 


stayed at outfitter: 

Bliss, a bearded 
young man from Prince Albert, was 
offering a new idea in La Ronge—a 
“‘nackage’’ deal that provided every 
thing including three home-cooked 
meals for the flat rate of fifteen dollars 
for parties of four or 


night we 


daily per man, 
more 

The next day Bliss took some of our 
party for an overnight fishing trip while 
the rest of us explored the town. La 
Ronge, like most western communities 
Justice of the Peace Norman 
little 
man in his eighties, went there in 1904 
to build a 
other building 
say Company 


is young. 
Irving, now a stooped gnarled 
fur dealer’s store. The only 
Hudson’s 


post For years La 


then was a 


Ronge struggled along on fur trade and 
commercial fishing. Then in 1947 the 
gravel road came in with the fishermen 
right behind 

A year later Saskatchewan launched 
its fish-conservation 
lake. For five summers a party under 
Dr. D. S. Rawson of the University 
of Saskatchewan 


studied water 


progran if the 


biology departmen 


conditions and the 
kind, quantity, feeding habits and rate 
of growth of the fish They 
nineteen varieties; lake trout, northern 


found 


> 


and pickerel were best known to 
inglers. The survey showed that the 


ive - hundred - square - mile La Ronge 


could yield three pounds of fish pe 
acre or iltogether i million pounds 
year, without harm. This y peal 
low, but in nort lakes sucl s | 





Ronge food is less plentiful and fish do 


not mature as quickly as in more 


temperate waters, so that conservation 


iS Important to prevent the lake fro 
being fished out 


I 


“ven so, the 
mple 


La Ronge limit is fairly 
The daily aggregate 
ingler is forty-five pounds 


fish.”” On a trip he’s allowed to keey 


ninety pounds plus his “‘trophy For 
most fishermen that’s more than 
enough on good day a three-man 
party may throw back fifty to sixty 


unhurt fish they have hooked Most 
camps have freezers for surplus catch 
but it’s both expensive and bothersome 
to freight out fish from the northern 
lakes, which is enough to discourage 
greedy fishermen who might otherwise 
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“We’ve fished all over Canada and never 


had it so good. Those pike are vicious” 


try to take back every one of the 
ninety pounds they’re allowed : 

A daily ‘‘creel census’’ shows that 
from 1950 to 1954 La Ronge was fished 
by almost twenty- nine thousand 
anglers The average catch on each 
trip was eleven fish weighing forty-six 
pounds. The census also showed that 
although the fisherman favored June 
the fish bite just as well in July and 
August. It showed too that Americans 
ipparently are wiser in the ways of 
Canadian waters than Canadians 
ninety percent of the fishermen were 
from the U.S 

Part of the reason for the heavy 
influx of Americans is their apparent 
delight in ‘“‘discovering’’ new fishing 
ireas, but it’s also a fact that the 
Saskatchewan government has eagerly 
assisted their discovery of its north 
For several years it has played host 
each year to American outdoor writers 
who have gone home to spread the news 
of Saskatchewan fishing to thousands 
of their countrymen 

The Americans spare neither money 
nor energy to reach this fishing ground 
Five Wyoming men, averaging seventy 
vears of age, have motored to La Ronge 


annually for the last five years In 
1954 a Montana fisherman made the 
trip four times By mid-June last 


season a Californian had made two fly 
ing trips to La Ronge within a month 

Outfitter Fred Howe, who, after 
thirty vears asa Regina jeweler, bought 
a La Ronge fishing camp last year, tells 
of an eight-man party that left South 
Dakota one night last June They 
drove all night completed the one 
thousand and sixty miles to La Ronge 
late the next afternoon, drove directly 
to Howe’s dock, tumbled out of the car 
and shouted, ‘“‘Is the guide and boat 
ready?” 

Sure,” said Howe, ‘“‘but wouldn’t 
you rather get some sleep tonight and 
make an early start in the morning? 

We want to fish,’ said the South 
Dakotans 


“Fine.”’ said Howe, ‘“‘but how about 
some food first”?’’ 
“Food?” said one incredulously 


We came to fish.” 

And they did, although everyone else 
had quit for the day 

Six Americans whom I met during 
our first morning at La Ronge were 
equally enthusiastic They were just 
back from a forty-five-mile canoe trip 
east of the lake. Their sunburn was 
peeling and their beards were five days 
old but they were taking four hundred 
pounds of frozen pike, pickerel and 
trout back to Lime Springs, Iowa 

‘We've fished all over Canada since 
1948 but we never had it as good as 
this,”’ said one 

Chose pike ire Vie ious,” said 
inother ‘I tossed a lure over the side 
of the boat and three northern came 
for it at once.” 
Walter Riese, a sun- 
tanned young ex-conservation officer, 


heir guide, 


was beaming too Riese loves the region 
so much that when the government 
prepared to transfer him to Flin Flon 
two vears ago, atter seven seasons at La 
Ronge, he resigned and became a guide 

I'd been here too long to leave,’” he 
sSavVvs 

The next day he took Harvey Dry 
den and me around La Ronge in a 
motor boat We threaded our way 
among some of the eleven hundred 
pine-scented islands where you can 
lease a half acre for thirty-three years 
at ten dollars a year 

Across the lake, the Hunter Narrows 
fishing camp was jammed with Kan- 








sans, Iowans, thirteen people from 
Gothenburg, Neb 
tors and their wives from Rochester, 
Minn., and a lone party from Unity 
Sask. Everyone was talking about the 
Nebraska woman who, two days 
earlier, painted an old and battered 
lure with red nail polish, cast her line 
offshore and caught a_thirty-pound 
lake trout 

“Of course, you don’t catch thirty 
pounders every day,’’ Riese said on the 


twenty-three doc 


way home, “‘but you should get some 
thing every day if your guide knows 
his business.” 

He illustrated his point when we met 
an American couple, their faces broiled 
to a lobster shade after sitting out 
since early morning. They had only 
two fish As we left them Riese 
frowned thoughtfully Suddenly he 
said, ‘No wonder they’re not catching 
anything They’re using nylon line 
The water’s ninety feet deep here and 
the trout’ll be down low on a warm day 
like this 
line and their guide ought to know it 

Our own party was now back at La 
Ronge. They'd had average luck— no 
thirty-pounders but lots of smaller 
pike, pickerel and trout. Now we were 
ready for the north 

The next morning Cliff Labey, a 
former RCAF pilot, took us up in a 
Saskatchewan Government Airways 
black-and-gold Norseman It was 
pontoon-equipped, of course, for nor 
thern Saskatchewan from the air 
resembles a huge green sponge with 
A pontoon plane 


They should have a copper 


water in every pore 
in distress is rarely beyond gliding 
distance of water. Our destination was 
Careen Lake, one hundred and eighty 
miles northwest 


Caught with a stolen lure 


We reached Careen in midafternoon 
George Nelson met us at the dock, a 
big shy man with white teeth gleaming 
against his tan and deep wrinkles 
etched around his eyes from twenty 
five years of staring into northern snow 
and sun. Nelson’s camp, jointly owned 
by our guide Ferrier, is a long hut 
divided into living-dining room, sleep 
ing area with six double-deck bunks, 
and a kitchen with attached bedroom 
for George and Madeleine, his French 
Canadian wife The lodge 
three hundred dollars a week including 
air fare in and out, or twenty-five 


charges 


dollars a day if you pay your own 
transportation Both rates include 
boat, guide and three meals 

Ted Trueblood, the writer-fisherman 
in our party, swallowed his lunch, 
seized his rod and headed for the lake 
Two hours later he was back chortling 
that he’d caught two pickerel and five 
pike on a grey streamer fly 

“Our northerns are really eager,” 
agreed Ferrier and told how last year 
at Careen an American lost his bait toa 
pike 

‘“What’ll you gi’ me to get your lure 
back”?”’ Ferrier asked him 

“Quart of Scotch,” said the American 
carelessly 

Ferrier tossed out his line On the 
third cast he caught the pike with the 
missing lure in its jaws 

Over dinner that night we met 
Nelson’s other party, four men from 
Creston, Iowa 

“Back home they’ll never believe 
us,”’ sighed Lester Boggs, a chubby 
little wholesale grocer, “‘but we must 
have caught a hundred and fifty 
pounds of pickerel our first morning. 
We put ’em all back. We're not taking 
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dbrne Keonard 


asks eee 


Is your old refrigerator showing 
its age’... Are you tired of shopping 
every other day?... Is defrosting an 
absolute drudge?. . . Is it difficult to 
get things in and out of your old 
refrigerator? . . . then read what I 
think about the new 1956 Leonard 
Leisure Line: 

I’m so excited about these new 
Leonard refrigerators—they’re simply 
packed with wonderful features to 
keep food fresh and full of flavour. 

All models have that wonderful 
Leonard full-width, cold-clear-to-the- 
floor design. This means less kitchen 
space and only once-a-week shopping 
for frozen food, regular foods or 
those used-all-the-time items. 

In the cabinets the shelf arra..ge- 
ments will immediately take your 
fancy. A 4-way roll out shelf that 
holds bacon, eggs, bottles and small 
dishes. It rolls out, the eggs pop-up 
and everything is at your fingertips. 
Also a serving tray shelf that you can 
roll right out of the cabinet for party 
serving. Another is the 4-way magic 
shelf—it’s divided into 4 sections you 
can rearrange to make extra room 
for bottles and bulky foods. 

Other wonderful Leonard features 
are the butter and cheese chests 
porcelain enamel crispers . . . the 
efficient, economical “Glacier” sealed 
unit and Magic Cycle automatic de- 


frosting .. . so fast that defrosting is 


over before even ice cream can soften. 














Now add this fashion touch . .. 
stylish cabinets with gleaming snow- 
white exteriors complemented with 
cool, green interiors. 

There are many other brilliant 
features but—see your Northern Elec- 
tric dealer, let him show them to vou 
... he'll also be happy to show you 
the exciting new Leonard Leisure 
Line electric ranges, washers and 


dryers. 
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Leonard Leisure Line 
refrigerators are 
feature packed 


for fresher food 











used them for bait and caught 


later the Depression drove him north t 


earn a living trapping and fishing 


blanket through twenty 


happily healed without treatment 

A few years ago he froze one foot 
again, infection set in around the toe 
nails and spread up his leg The 
Nelsons are miles from neighbors, let 
Madeleine Nelson 
couldn’t bring herself to operate on 
the foot 
himself with a skinning knife 


ilone a doctor 
Nelson cut away the toenails 


‘For weeks he came home at night 
with his socks soaked in blood, but the 
foot healed,’’ says Madeleine 
Nelson was equally cool on anothe1 
occasion when a wolf in one of his traps 


reached out, snapped at his hand and 
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“YOUR YOUNG MEN SHALL SEE VISIONS’ 


WA 


The words of the prophet might be applied to Canada today. 
For the young men of this country are seeing visions—visions of a 
great and constantly expanding nation with a future solidly 
based on the development of tremendous natural resources. 
Never in the history of the world has there been a country which 
offered brighter prospects to those who would invest in the 
future! “The opportunities of tomorrow are in the making today.” 


Head Office: 
355 St. James Street West; 
Montreal 


Branches in the Principal cities of Canada 
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Ne lson kille d 
the wolf with his uninjured hand, taped 
his finger back together and went back 
to work. The finger mended 


partly severed a finger 


Last winter he merely broke his ribs 
Madeleine taped him up and it the 
moment, George is sound of body and 
more in love with the north than ever 
tecently a wealthy American offered 
him ten thousand dollars a year to 
nanage a similar fishing camp in the 
U.S. Nelson refused 

The sky cleared at 
walked through timber and rock to the 
Chere 


below a patch of roaring rapids, the 


noon and we 
hurrying Clearwater River 


Arctic grayling’s distinctive dorsal fin 
flashed to the surface now and then like 
i miniature sail 

The grayling, a graceful fighting fish 
iveraging two to three pounds, changes 
habitat with 
subtle tints of silvery grey or blue or 


color according to its 


crimson 
looks like it were 


dipped in raspberry juice,” our guide 


‘Sometimes it 


Ferrier, said 

Che fly fishermen 
and Trueblood 
and sent the lines whispering over the 


Willard 


assembled their rods 


Ferrier 


stream. Almost simultaneously three 
grayling struck and left the water in 
twisting leaps 

‘Man, oh man,” cried Trueblood 
gleefully. ‘““What a sight! The water’s 
so clear you can see them coming up tor 
the fly 

Down the bank Ferrier, using two 
flies on his line, once landed two gray 
ling at the same time. Within two hours 
he and Trueblood caught and released 
at least thirty. Cliff Labey, the pilot 
unlimbered his fly rod. So did Ear! 
Dodds, a conservation officer who’d 
flown in to check 
Gillies was feverishly grinding a TV 


fishing licenses 
movie camera while Kesterton juggled 
three small cameras around his neck 


Fish fight like bulldogs 


Chat night, after platters of browned 
breaded grayling, we left for Cree Lake 
a hundred miles northeast, in the centre 
of northern Saskatchewan. It was still 
daylight when we landed at 10 p.n 
Cree Lake covers five hundred square 
miles with a log cabin settlement 
nestled in sand and pines at one end 

Here Martin Engman, a Swede with 
a raw-boned face and sun-bleached 
little Otto Okabarg 
operate cabins while Henry Weitzel 


eyebrows, and 


talkative Russian, runs the only genera 
store for fifty miles around 

The next morning we took three 
} 


boats on the lake looking for pike 


About twelve miles from camp we 
pulled into a sheltered bay. Instantly 
the fish began to bite One snapped 
Gillies’ leader and he lost his lure I 


lost a lure too 
1 warned you fellas 
You need 


northerns shake their heads like bull 


strong leaders 


jon” 
Engman decided to show us anothe1 
bay with bigger fish On the way he 
discussed the big trout mentioned 
the beginning of this article 
“Oh, I think the Indian caught a big 


one he said in his thick Swedisl 
accent, “‘but that fish gets bigger every 
year. Some say a hundred pound. | 
don’t think so. Yust seventy, maybe 
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We didn't worry much about weight till 
the fishermen came up here.”’ 

Once, Engman continued, a Cree 
Lake guide caught a pike in a net, 
measured it with his axe handle and 
estimated it was seven feet long 





“One time Ferrier and me get a 
twenty -three-pound northern,” he 
idded. “‘Yust as we pull it in another 


one, twice as long, goes by. Oh, I think 
we catch a fifty-pound pike here some 


day 

Then we were fishing again and 
everyone hauled them in Here | 
caught my first fish—an eight or nine 


pound northern which seesawed back 


and forth under the _ boat nearly 
tangled my line and gave me a dirty 
look as I turned it loose 

Altogether we caught thirty-five or 


forty, tossing all but the injured back 


l'rueblood got three on a fly rod. Back 
at camp that night two Las Vegas 


hotel owners, James Shugart and Judd 


Parker, brought in a_ thirty-pound 

northern. But they weren’t happy 
‘“‘We had a bigger one right in the 

boat,’’ mourned Shugart. ‘“‘Must have 


weighed ten pounds more. The guide 
didn’t knock it out properly 
flipped right back into the water.” 

In the morning we flew one hundred 


and it 


miles northeast to a lonely 
It had only 
Ferrier said 


and twenty 
stream near Hatchet Lake 
been fished before 
and it was loaded with pike, pickerel 
and grayling. Willard pranced up and 
down the bank for half an hour, shout 
ing like a playing a 
fighting pike on a light line. Trueblood 
When we stopped 


twice 


S¢ hoolboy and 
was reeling in fish 
for lunch he pleaded 
and out his 
grayling was twisting on the hook 
“*Ah_ heck,”’ Trueblood, 
doesn’t count struck 
didn’t fish 
more.” hour 


“Just one more,” 
tossed line Instantly a 
“that 
fast I 
Just 
late 


said 
He 
have time to 
He was half 


So 
one 
an for 
lunch 


At Black Lake 


north, two pioneers, 


seventy-five miles 


1955 vintage, met 


the plane. Last year Walter Schaffer 
was a successful young farmer and 
garage mechanic at Rockglen, Sask 
Chen the two owners of a Blac k Lake 
fishing camp offered him a share in the 
business if he and his wife, Beatrice 
would manage it 

“Things were pretty quiet back 
home,”’ Schaffer says The adventure 


sort of appealed to us.” 


He soon had all the adventure he 
could handle \ light iircraft flew 
him into Black Lake in May to tidy uy 
camp As the wheels hit the lake’s 
thick surface slush the plane nosed 
over and crumpled the propeller 

They were twenty-five miles fro 
the nearest settlement so Schaffer and 
the pilot unbolted the propeller, car 
ried it to an abandoned ne nearby 
wedged it in heavy metal frameworh 
bent it into shape trued it witl i 
sledge hammer ind crossed the 
fingers 

We had about a fifty-fifty chance of 
taking off safely with a patched uy 
prop,’ says Schaffer but the plane 
flew better than ever 

Since then Schaffer has stayed on the 


ground, traveling the fifteen bone 
shaking miles between Black Lake and 
the me settlement, Stony Rapids 


by jeep or Model-T Ford Although 


Black Lake is on the roof of Saskatche 


irest 


into Stony 


wan, anglers can fly tapids 
on regular DC-3 runs for seventy-four 
dollars, return, from La Ronge At 
Stony, Schaffer or Black Lake’s other 
camp operator Gc. & MacLean meets 
them with the car or jeep 

Fishing is good it Stony. which lies 
on the Fond du Lac River. It was here 

W. Terry, a husky redhead, caught 


F 
his record-breaking northern pike last 
Here, too, an angler on a dock 
trout with 


year 


once caught twenty-three 
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twenty-three consecutive casts. During twenty-three years and knows the five-foot pike Chere was Selwyn Lake 
our visit the tugboat Clearwater made choice fishing spots. After two hours he ilong the ‘Territori border, where 
the first of two annual trips into the cut the motor and said CThimsen says he's caught a_ fifty 
settlement, hauling two barge loads of ‘Reel 'em in, boys pound trout Chere were countless 
food, fuel oil, lumber and cement As We did. In five minutes I had th: ther little lake We had barely 
soon as it docked, the tug’s skipper pike and a pickerel. It was like tl psed Saskatchewar é yu 
jumped into a motorboat and caught day. Willard topped the tch w fishin te 
three grayling nineteen-pound pike But even the rdent fishermat 
“IT live for these trips to Stony he lhe party broke ip the next day \ reaches the end of tether Before we 
said later Grayling in the spring few went up the Fond du | parted ebod ke el i 
trout in the fall ling Trueblood returned to N« the be een 
In the morning Chris Thimsen, a camp at Careen All wel He 1 pipe \ id 
bewhiskered fifty-eight-year-old Dane tant to leave the 1 ! Chere w lrawled Dor } ‘ t 
took us far out on Black Lake Chimsen still Reindeer Lak« ng the Mar t t A I ‘ | 
has fished and trapped in the region for border, where Indians « hey « lr 1 + 








FROM THIS 


TO THIS 
with Redwood REZ, 
the ru » ruddy 
color of the 
California Redwoods. 


and YOU can do it with 


COLOR-TONED 





WOOD FINISHES 


... because REZ makes it easy, makes you 
the expert—through the modern miracle of 
Monsanto chemistry. 


All you have to do—believe it or not—is just 
smooth the REZ on with a brush or rag and 
see how it brings out the hidden beauty and 
distinctive texture of the natural wood grain. 


The six tables shown above 
were typical of white 

birch pieces found 

in unfinished furniture stores. 
On any wood, however, 
you'll find you can obtain, 
with REZ, the exact color 
finish you desire. 

The five tables finished with 
REZ each took less than 3 
hours’ work and cost 

only $1.04 to finish. 
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plain unfinished 
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OR THIS 
with Sage REZ, 
asoft dry green 
that captures the 
color of 
sagebrush. 


OR THIS 





with Mahogany REZ, eee 
a rich wine red “coi UD 
with the deep tone * ¢ 
of saddle leather ad * 
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OR THIS 
with Driftwood REZ, 
pearly gray, with 
the color of 
sun-bleached 
driftwood 


OR THIS 
with Cedar REZ, 
warm cedar brown, 
colored like sherry 
aged in the cask 
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Millecel, 


brings you 
EXTRA MILDNESS... 
RICHER FLAVOUR... 


today jinest 





smoking pleasure 


du MAURIER 


A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 








Miove- Soke Gare 
Ghe ow Time | 


The most modern equipment on the road—complete 
storage facilities expertly trained personnel no 
wonder then that people who cherish their household 
possessions call ALLIED VAN LINES. It's the safe- 
sure-way to move anywhere on the continent! Before 
you make any move — anywhere — be sure to call the 
Allied Van Lines agent in your city! 


‘VAN LIVES LTD. 


Agents in all principal cities . .. see your telephone directory 
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The school for lazy men continued from page 23 


waited with their fingers crossed. To 
everybody’s amazement the _ loafers 
were as meek as lambs. There was 
a short sharp squabble in the village 
about whether the new street lamp had 
been worth the money. And then, in 
the excitement of a general election, 
the School for Lazy Men was forgotten. 

In 1952, after Conservatives had 
replaced the Labor government, the 
School For Lazy Men hit the headlines 
again A newspaper ran a provoking 
story telling how ‘‘the students’’ were 
enjoying three good meals a day, clean 
week, centrally heated 


games, 


sheets every 
quarters, showers, armchairs, 
hobbies, radios library books free eve 
nings and week ends, and even pocket 
money 

Incredulously, Gerald Nabarro, Con 
servative MP for Kidderminster, rose 
in the House of Commons to ask if 
it were true that “‘public funds were 
being spent in this way on the training 
of work-shy men.”’ 

Osbert Peake, Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Insurance, admit 
ted blandly that Nabarro was correctly 
informed In Clent itself, Charles 
Hicks, a local doctor who had been 
appointed medical officer to the school, 
told the press, ‘Yes it’s all true. The 
men are living like fighting cocks. Their 
meals are worked out by a dietitian 
Though the whole idea sounds ridicu- 
lous, many of the men have stuck to 
the jobs that have been found for 
them.” 

The school had proved so successful 
at turning shirkers into useful citizens 
that, despite its socialistic origins, the 
Conservative government had decided 
to keep it going 

The school stands in three acres 
of enclosed grounds It is a pleas 
ant, rambling, single-story, brick build 
ing erected during the last war for 
members of the Women’s Land Army 
For ten miles around the pastoral ex 
panse of meadow and wood, dotted 
with Norman churches, seventeenth 
century Dickensian 
coach inns and thatched cottages, is 


manor houses, 


devoted almost entirely to agricul 
ture But within a fifty-minute bus 
ride, like a dark omen on the students’ 
stands the vast 


horizon, industrial 


ringe of 3irmingham where fifteen 
thousand jobs are going begging 
Scores of social scientists from other 
countries now visit the school every 
year. Many are surprised at the small 
number of inmates, the uninstitutional 
itmosphere and the economy of opera 
tion. There is room for forty men but 
the average number in residence is 
twenty-eight Though there is nothing 
to prevent any man from escaping, only 


five percent do. Sleeping quarters con 


sist of an open dormitory with ten 
private cubicles at one end f the 
brightest students There is a neat 
dining hall, a lounge-and-games roon 


he kitchen is trim and efficient. To 
gether, dining hall and kitchen resemble 
Che staff 


is limited to a warden, deputy warden 


1 well-run sergeants’ mess 


and woman cook. 

Visiting experts note that none of the 
men are subjec ted to intellige nce tests 
psychiatric interviews, medical check 
ups or schoolroom lectures Most of 
their eight-hour day is spent growing 
fruit, vegetables and flowers 

The regimen is a milder form of that 
employed in juvenile delinquent schools 
at Kidlington, Oxfordshire, and Goud- 
hurst, Kent, where elaborate psy« hiat 
ric treatments have been abandoned in 
favor of heavy physical labor and stiff 
discipline combined with good food and 
comfortable quarters. In these insti- 
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of the 
successfully reformed 


tutions seventy-five percent 
youngsters are 

The men who accept direction to 
Clent emerge from a variety of back 
grounds, but most of them have a few 
characteristics in common. They have 
been without regular employment for 
here is 
a heavy incidence among them of minor 
Although all are passed 
by doctors as fit for physical labor, 


between five to ten years. 
deformities. 


most are in a state of debility resulting 
from idleness. 

A large number, even up to the age 
of fifty, are single men still living with 
relatives. Of the married men many 
have large families of which the olde: 
children are working. 

One married man of fifty lived with 
his wife and mother who competed in 
efforts to dote on him. He never tied 
his own laces, cleaned his own shoes 
or filed his own finger nails. He didn’t 
know how to boil an egg, make a cup 
of tea or cut a slice of bread Tom 
Trigear of NAB, a handsome fortyish 
Devonian responsible for Clent’s ad 
ministration, says: ““They are the sort 
of chaps that I describe as ‘tenpence 
in the shilling.’ There is something 
slightly wrong with them but not 
enough to justify permanent leisure 
At work they couldn’t keep up with 
the other men and became ashamed or 
depressed. Added to this was an oppo) 
tunity to lean on working or pensioned 
So they became mentally 
dopey and physically feeble. As a class 
they are remarkably weedy. Clent 
tries to build them up.” 


relatives. 


“The first thing is respect” 

At Clent the men are charges of 
Gervase Thomas, a natty, efficient man 
who is the warden. His deputy is 
Alfred Alnis, a short man of gentle dis 
position and high standards of disci 
pline. The only other staff is a woman 
cook The interior of Clent is just as 
spick and span as the surrounding three 
acres of vegetables, fruit and flowers 
Inside and outside are kept that way 
by the inmates. 

“The first thing we teach them is 
to respect their own persons and their 
dom ile,”” says Alnis 

Five mornings a week the men are 
awakened at six o'clock by a bell In 
the communal bathroom they wash and 
shave to the satisfaction of the warden 
Then they polish the dormitory floor 
and fold their mattresses, blankets and 
sheets army-style at the foot of theu 
beds 

Breakfast of bacon and eggs is at 
At eight o’clock the men 
In dry weather they 


seven-thirty 
go out to work 
cultivate the surrounding three acres 
raising vegetables, fruit and flowers 

Each man 


is placed far enough away from his 


No power tools are used 
neighbor to ike gossiping difficult 
With a half-hour morning tea break 
at ten and an hour for midday dinne 
work proc eeds until tive o'clock. Satur 
days and Sundays are free 

scrubbed 
and polished, walls painted, roofs re 


paired and gardening equipment 


In wet weather floors ars 


cleaned The re isa cobbler’s shop where 
the men resole their shoes 

Alnis says: “Just occasionally, | 
stuck to find them something to dé 
So I order them to turn over a patch 
of land for the second or third time 
scrape and repaint a wall that was done 
not long before This may seem crazy 
but it’s for the men’s own good.” 

At first a few of the men lean sullenly 
on their spades and do nothing. Alnis 


says: “I leave them alone. Eventually 
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No doubt about it...a bottle opener is a mighty handy gadget when 


thirsty guests are waiting for Brading’s Ale. Light, refreshing Brading’s 


has a mellow flavour your friends will appreciate. Serve it and see! 
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spent on the water 
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for Evinrude outboards are 
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they find the time passes more quickly 
and comfortably if they work.’’ When 
a man is really stubborn, Alnis points 
to a big notice on the wall which re- 
minds inmates they are liable to a 
month’s hard labor for failing to obey 
Clent’s regulations 


tling and singing. It’s very encour- 
aging.”’ 
Trigear says: 


of our success. 


“Digging is the secret 
With the exception of 
hunting, digging is man’s oldest occu 
pation. Deep in the heart of every 
man, even if he comes from a city 
slum, there is the call of the land 
When men sow seed and watch the 


If a man reports sick he has to walk 
a mile to the doctor’s office in the 
village, unless, in Alnis’ opinion, he is 
too ill. 
After supper the men wash their He points to the beautifully kept 
flower beds that are ablaze from spring 


flowers and vegetables grow they get 
Then an ambulance is called a sense of satisfaction.” 
dishes, then are free for the evening 
Some stay in, reading, listening to the to fall: ‘““Those are not the result of 
radio, playing billiards or table tennis, Compulsory labor,”’ he says. ““They are 
or yarning Others go out to the the result of the men’s pride.” 
movies, a pub, or for a walk Each One man who illustrated the benefits \ 
dollar a week of the Clent system was a former sol 
pocket money. This is enough to buy dier in the Free Polish Army. He was 
him three pints of beer and a packet aghast at the political events which 
of cigarettes or make three visits a shut off his country behind the Iron 
week to the movies Curtain. For years he lived alone in 

“It takes about a week for the a4 packing-case shack. Going out only 
average man to get into a working to draw his weekly relief, he spent his 
“Most men are. time on his back pining for Poland. 
He arrived at Clent in a _ pitiably 
run-down condition. After two weeks, 
however, he shoveled eight tons of coal 
in a single morning. 


receives just over a 


mood,”” says Alnis 
secretly ashamed of their idleness and 
don’t like to display it even in front 
of others who are equally lazy. The 


exercise, the good food and the regular 
hours harden them up 
increase and they put on weight. A 
glow comes to their cheeks and their 
They start whis 


Their appetites The Pole was one of a number of 
men who are eventually allowed to take 
jobs outside while living on for a time 


eyes begin to shine at Clent. These star pupils keep their 





Still classed as unemployed, ‘‘students’’ at Clent draw their dole. 
There is nothing to prevent escapes, but only five percent try. 


The “‘lazy men” get paid while attending school 





Dominoes, radios, books are provided and bright pupils get 
private rooms. Half the graduates decide to try to earn a living 
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Dodge Mayfair V-8 2-door Hardtop 


Take a demonstration ride in a glamourous 


Come on, all of you—pile in! This way-ahead 
beauty, this exciting new Dodge is so grandly 
spacious that nobody has to stay behind! 
Isn’t it magnifi 


Hold on, young fellow, don’t crowd. There's 


ple nty of room for all of you! ‘é ° Or { P 
J r 
Isn’t it magnificent? The new Dodge with its UP TO 200 HORSEPOWER 


head-turning Flight-Sweep styling is a car 
most everyone takes to on sight. And there’s 
so much room, so much luxury inside it’s 

























hard to— 


Ka 7 there, Dad, we know you're eage? 
Just push a button on 
the PowerFlite auto 
matic transmission 
selector panel and 


to get going. Every inch of this glamourous 
neu Dodae SauUs “Go”! 


go! The panel is con 
veniently located on the 
driver’s left. Of course, 
it’s lighted at night 
you'll pick the right 
button at a glance. And 
PowerFlite’s simple, 
mechanical operation 
ensures continuing 
satisfaction. 


It’s hard to believe that it can be yours, isn’t 
it? So much car at such a low price? And if you 
like, you can have the driving ease of new 
push-button PowerFlite. You can enjoy the 





nimble, responsive power of the new Dodge 
Hy-Fire V-8. And besides— 





See? There ts room for the whole family. 
He re we qo, folks, fora pleasant 

I J ; ‘ } ) _ = , ° ] 
drive in this great new ’56 Dodge: Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


Vow at your Dodge-De Soto dealer’s...drive this great car with the Forward Look 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 




















Some of the “lazy men” can’t bear the 
thought of leaving the haven at Clent 


NAB for 
lodging. privileges 
private Their 
affluence, especially in the local pub, 
serves as a spur to the others 


board and 
include a 


and pay 
Their 
cubicle. 


wages, 


Last year there were five men at 
Clent who had been living in and 
working out for more than twelve 
months. ““They are the sort of single 
fellows,’ says Alnis, ‘““who can work 
all right if they choose but have no 


idea how to organize their private lives 
They like the sheltered conditions at 
Clent. Some of them cannot 
prospect of leaving Clent and having 


bear the 


to fend for themselves.”’ 

To help these cases along, Clent has 
on its books a list of sympathetic 
landladies who take the 
lodgers, make sure they get up in time 
for work and generally jolly them along 
Some landladies now have three or four 


men in as 


Clent men who became buddies at the 
iastitution and stuck together afte 
wards 

It is evident to Trigear and Alnis 
that some men of Clent are not fun 


damentally lazy but suffering from a 
crippling frustration. 
who’d last worked in an 
office had been brought up by a mother 
who insisted he must take only white 
collar He was highly unsuited 
for desk work and in consequence had 
lost job after job and had finally given 
After three months at Clent 
farm 


One young man 
architect's 


jobs 


up trying 
he was delighted to settle on a 
Conversely, a farmer’s boy was pleased 
and proud when he got a clerical job 


Happy on a tread mill 


Another man would work like i 


provided he was not hurried and 
His weakness 


horse 
knew exactly what to do 
was that if he completed a specific job 
flower bed he 
to move on to the 


say the weeding of a 
hadn’t the initiative 
next. Somebody had to tell him 

One day he was told to roll the drive 
Che warden forgot about him. During 
the middle of the afternoon it was 
noticed that he roll 
ing. The cook threw up her hands and 


was still steadily 


cried Why the poor man’s not even 
been in for his dinner.” 

The man got a job which had been 
nost difficult to fill because it was so 
dirty and monotonous cleaning out 
coke ovens at a gasworks But because 
he is allowed to take his own time 
ind because the task is endless, he’s 
happy 

Trigear is the man who finds work 
for the graduates of Clent Under 
normal circumstances this task would 
be easy, for so many employers are 
short of labor Some of the men 
however, will work only if they get a 


job that suits precisely their quixotic 


natures 


Trigear was baffled by one man who 


said I can’t stand being in one place 
I like to walk about and watch the 
world go by.’ Trigear would have 


suggested some kind of delivery job had 
that the 
drive a 


he not known man was too 
dull to learn to truck In a 
moment of genius he solved the man’s 
He got him a job advertising 


between 


problem 
restaurant 


a pair of sand 
wich boards 

At the end of the first day the man 
returned to Clent visibly brighter. He 
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He said “T 


had only one complaint 


can’t get me smokes.”” “How do you 
mean?”’ asked Trigear ‘“*‘Well,”” said 
the man, “in them there sandwich 
boards I can’t bend down to pick up 
fag ends.”’ ‘Ah well,’ said Trigear 
“after you get your first week’s wages 
you'll be able to smoke fresh ciga 
rettes.”’ 

During the man’s second week be 
tween the boards the owner of the 


restaurant telephoned Clent and said 
‘“‘He’s the best I’ve ever had. He walks 
I worry for When he’s 
done his eight hours I have to go out 


miles his feet 
in the car and almost drag him off the 
streets.”’ 


he sandwich man was one of many 


subnormal cases who are sent to Clent 
to see if they can profit from the 
healthy routine. Those who show no 


improvement are n oved to other insti 
tutions 


lhe 


category was 


most perplexing figure in this 
a man nicknamed “Little 
Coo} er.’’ He stood four feet four inches 
tall He wore a huge RAF 
and a deerstalker hat perched on his 
wild hair. He also patched his clothes 
with brilliant colors until he resembled 


mustache 


a tiny ragged harlequin. In his right 


hand he always carried a_ ventrilo 
“Little Elsie.” 


No man could have appeared hap 


quist’s dummy named 


pier He laughed and joked continu 
ally But he was never so pleased as 
when he had an audience Unfor 
tunately he was a bad ventriloquist 


and he almost drove the other men 


crazy with his evening acts 


Trigear tried to get him a job as a 
midget but the circus boss said thet 


Little Cooper was two inches too tall 
It didn’t 


him up in an institution of any kind be 


seem fair to Trigear to lock 


cause he was so fundamentally happy 
Eventually “Little Cooper” was honor 
ably 
his former life 


discharged from Clent to resume 
In his own town he would once again 
the 
pi king up coppers for refraining tro 
ventriloquist act And 


go around pubs of an evenin, 


doing his once 
draw four dollar 
from NAB I suy 
rather sadly that 
ifford a few characters 


i week he would 


public issistance 
pose,”’ says Trigear 
the country can 


like that 


About five percent of Clent’s in 
mates abscond, some of them on the 
first day But we count these 
success,”’ says Trigear They daren't 


issistance again without ris} 


apply for 
ing arrest So most of them have t 
NO'rK 

Sometimes a man of Clent has 
shakes off his 


lrige ar Was 


experience which slot 
\ few 
out 


i Clent 


months ago riding 


Birmingham on the bus wit! 
The 
came to take fares Was a 
Who are darkies I se« 
grumbled the inmate 
Trigear replied 
West Indians Chey’re 
iobs left and 
them are bringing up their fan 
cently 
always laughing? 


fron 
conductor wh« 
Neg? 


iround 


inmate 

the 
all these 
here? 
Britis! 
Snapping uy 
Most of 


ilies de 


Chey’ re 


right centre 


Have you noticed how they’r 

They've never known 
The y count t i 
4 bit different from 

some of the chaps at Clent, eh, what 
The inmate pondered for a n 


then rose abruptly from his seat 


good times 


priv ilege to work 


such 


oment 


and 


left the bus. Trigear saw him disap 
pearing up a side street and has never 
seen him since Nor has the man 


applied for relief “Sometimes 


SAYS 


Trigear, ‘‘they don’t even have to dig 
for their salvation. All they need is a 
tiny jolt in the right spot.” x 
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Bruce Hutchison That was all He had driven his through forests, swollen rivers and five 
cattle to the Yukon and sold them ata feet of snow 

handsome profit No, not quite all 
Burns met Henry at High River in a 
state of excitement. He had just heard 
ibout another gold rush in Atlin, B.C 


rédiscovers Alberta 


‘The snow made it a bit awkward,”’ 
he told me. “‘I’d never seen deep snow 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 before and I had no guide. First I drove 


in unloaded sleigh ahead to break the 





=eeee Could Henry drive cattle there, with trail, then a loaded sleigh or two and 
no trail, no knowledge of the country finally tne cattle Dug out a kind of 
Kan out of feed, and winter ind no feed on the way? Henry thought cellar every night and bedded the 
mn o | killed them and froze he could if he did it in his own fashion critters down. They came through fat 
nd built a barge and took then So with seventy-five thousand pounds Never lost one Aye, and the stoves 

vn the Yukon and sold them in of feed and freight (including some and butter sold like hot cakes.” 
lawson for a dollar a pound —big toves and butter for sale to the miners Anything else? Ah, well, since I 
ne hen Pat did well \ vreat the Scots lad drove twenty-two beef asked, he had made a second trip to 
1, but a little light on wage animals fron the coast to Atlin Atlin and none of the cattle died. Still 
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the big oak fell 
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he didn’t think he’d want to do it again 
He preferred southern Alberta to the 
north, even though the farmers’ fences 
had closed in the range and cowboys 
moved about in automobiles, carrying 
their horses behind them in trailers 

“Why,” he remarked with a chuckle 
‘I mind the time we'd ride a hundred 
miles a day. Easy, if you don’t take 
the guts out of a horse in the first 
twenty miles.”’ 

His memory sharpening, he recalled 
his friend, “‘Slick,’”’ a bootlegger fron 
Montana He used to cross the borde r 
with kegs of whisky bought for fifty 
cents a gallon and sold for fourteen 
dollars if the Mounties weren’t around 

‘Used to cache the lot in my yard 
under some poplar trees,’’ Henry ex 
plained, ‘‘and spy out the ground 
Made five trips a year and always gave 
me a gallon. Good stuff, too. And once 
when the Mounties caught some other 
bootlegger and made a big haul in the 
freight yards at Calgary, old Slick 
started a gun fight on the station plat 
form, the Mounties rushed over to 
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arrest him and his pals drove off with 
the liquor. He was a fine lad. Never 
sold to Indians.” 

I shook hands with Henry at the 
gate, knowing that I would never meet 
his like again. At least I had seen in 
the flesh the original character, grain 
and flavor of this country, the myth 
and the reality more valuable to AI 
berta than oil or Social Credit I had 
seen one of the big dreamers The 
problem now was to find Henry’s 
spiritual successor, lost somewhere in 
the hills 

Bill Mitchell, the celebrated novelist 
of High River, and his lovely wife had 
insisted on putting us up at their house 
and now drove us west from the towr 
My wife and I had anticipated some 
interesting scenery; we were not pre 
pared for the confession we had to 
make to our hosts before we had gone 
twenty miles. Yes, in candor we told 
the Mitchells that in all Canada, even 
our beloved British Columbia, we had 
seen no sight like this 

Beside us the foothills rose ind fell 
ina plac d ocean swell of vreen Every 


where bands of obese cattle stuffed 


themselves on the new grass of summer 
The Highwood River chattered through 
caverns measureless to man Like 


stage setting of pasteboard, painted 
crudely by a child’s brush, the sharp 
teeth of the Rockies pier ed the western 
sky, too gaudy in color to be true 

We skirted Turner Valley, its oil 
pumps and flaming torches of surplus 
as ind stopped at a crossroads store 
to confer with Mitchell’s old friend 
Pete Dixon. This Indian of giganti 
stature, in a battered cowboy hat, a 
jumper and overalls, needed only 
feather bonnet and a blanket to make 
him the twin of Sitting Bull, Pound 
maker or Big Bear 

Dixon had come out of the hills to 
buy a hat like his own and white rubbe1 
sneakers for his grandson, a pretty boy 
with soft brooding eyes, but more in 
portant matters troubled his mind. A 
fellow tribesman, notorious for his 
skilful peculations, was on the loose 
again. Fifty of Dixon’s newly cut fence 
rails had disappeared. This theft was 
already a cause célébre about here and 
no doubt would have been a killing 
matter not long ago 


Though Dixon took it calmly enough 


there was a chilling look in his eye. He 
would get satisfaction in an affair of 
honor and probably provide SO t 
excellent copy for Mitchell 

| judged that we were now a long 
way from the main road, not by dis 
tance but by time \ few miles off 
white men, supposedly intelligent, were 
accumulating fortunes and ulcers in 
the oil industry. Here an Indian chief 
and a Canadian novelist were debating 
at length the theft of fifty fence rails 
I began to renew my faith in human 
sanity 

At last we found the man nominated 
by Henry as the only true heir to the 


great days Bert Sheppard received 
us in his bachelor’s quarters, a rambling 


house set among the outer vertebrae 
of the continental spine I must say 
that, at first glance, this silent, middle 
aged person fell below Henry’s des« rij 
tion Che first glance was misleading 
A second informed me that I had not 
come some ten thousand miles in un 
Here was a man 

Bert’s face was lean, bony and tightly 
drawn like rawhide, his shirt spotles 
white, his overalls blue and immaculate 
his high-heeled boots of the best cut 
his manners as shy isa & hoolboy Ss 

I had been told that he was the best 
horseman in Alberta but when I asked 
him about his craft he looked fixedly at 
the ground, his head tilted bashfully to 
one side. and agreed with some doubt 
that he had ridden a bit in his time 


Unwilling to talk about himself, he 


led us into his barn. A dozen sleek 
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big house where he produced a bottle 
of the best Scotch, then led us into the 
nassive living room, crossed his legs 


He saved his money, built up his 
werd and eventually acquired one of 
Alberta’s historic ranches, founded in 


887 Well, yes, it had been a hard and arms in an invariable pose, tilted 
nd tanching, he intimated, was his head and turned his eyes upon the 
only a business You were lucky to floor to answer my questions. Each 


ike five percent interest on your in sentence seemed to cause him acute 
stment physical pain 
The answers became less painful as 


he got to know us better. Soon he was 


I did not doubt his figures I soon 


iw, however, that ranching in his case 


was anything but a business. It was chuckling quite shamelessly and _ his 
in irresistible fascination, an obsession, eyes met mine in quick, mischievous 
: passion. This man, like his predeces dashes Had I ever heard of Miss 
ors, dreamed big Eleanor Shackerley? This with a 


We repaired to the kitchen of his sudden giggle that startled me.) Hadn't 


heard of Miss Shackerley? That was 
queer. 

Why, everybody knew that this 
aristocratic English spinster had come 
out here to keep house for six brothers, 
all later killed in the first war. She used 
to invade the stores of High River, 
wearing antique London fashions and 
carrying a gunny sack for her parcels. 

Another giggle from Bert and then: 
“She was taking a bath one day. Very 
fond of baths A slew of visitors 
turned up at the door. Didn’t like to 
keep them waiting, you know, so came 
to the door with a bath towel held in 
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front of her. Big woman, small towel 


Told the guests to make themselves at 
home. Turned and left the room, still 
holding the towel in front. No towel 
behind. Quite a sight.” 

Bert was thawing out. He positively 
squirmed with internal convulsions in 
his chair. Had I ever heard of Dan 
Drumheller? Quite a guy, Dan, best 
rider and runner in this country seventy 
or eighty years back 

Was captured by the Nez Percé tribe 
south of the border and ordered to race 
on his black stallion against the In 
dians’ best ponies. Partner told him 
“Dan, let the Indians win or they'll 
kill us.”” Dan says yes, he’ll let them 
win, but can’t stop the stallion. Wins 
race easily 

So Indians make him race on foot 
Promises not to win but can’t stop 
himself. Wins easily again. Is thrown 
into teepee with band of young squaws 
Stallion is turned into corral with In 
dian mares What’s up, asks Dan 
“Stallion in corral, you in here,’’ says 
Indian chief, “‘because we want fast 
colts and fast boys.”’ 

What came of that Bert didn’t know 
He blushed again, horrified at telling 
such a tale before my wife, and an 
nounced abruptly that we’d better be 
getting along. Had something else to 
show us before lunch. 


The Duchess was real nice 


We started out in my car along a 
narrow road, the Highwood’s canyon 
on one side and the Rockies on the 
other, floating like icebergs in a green 
sea. 

Everyone around here, Bert guessed, 
was friendly. The Duke of Windsor’s 
old ranch lay just beyond that range 
of hills. Nice fellow, the Duke, and the 
Duchess, too 

In High River one day newspaper 
reporters had asked the measurement 
of her bust, waist and hips. Without 
turning a hair, the Duchess gave them 
the figures. What did I, a newspaper 
man, think of a thing like that? 
Didn’t think anything. Was dizzy and 
punch-drunk from scenery and legend. 
In my small way was dreaming big 

A long drive on a narrowing road 
and rough trail brought us to Bert’s 
secret hide-out where the Rockies fall, 
perpendicular, into his back yard 
Must be hungry, he said, and dis- 
appeared into a neat new house of logs 





















































“Would you like to step outside and 


repeat that? 
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Instantly smoke poured from the chim 
ney. A master of range and cattle 
could be observed broiling steaks, pro- 
vided by his own cattle, and fat trout 
from his own mountain stream. The 
expert horseman turned out to be an 
expert chef. Our hors d’oeuvres of brook 
trout and entrée of beefsteak some 
two inches thick, was the first perfect 
meal we'd tasted in weeks 

Why did Bert keep this hermitage 
in the defiles of the mountains? Liked 
it here, that’s all. Nice place to rest 
up when a man had ridden hard. But 
time was a-wasting, the shadows mov 
ing down the western peaks Must 
call on Dave Deeble about an urgent 
matter before dark 

Deeble, a famous hunter and woods- 
man, turned to ranching and built 
himself a splendid log house, the in 
terior almost covered by skins of griz 
zly bears and wolves 

Another silent man of leather face 
and natural dignity, Deeble conferred 
at length with Bert about an old In 
dian appropriately named Jonah, who 
seemed likely to starve somewhere in 
the hills. Couldn’t get into town be 
cause his car had broken down. Mrs 
Deeble would pack a hamper for Jonah 
right away, and Bert would deliver it 
Deeble would haul Jonah’s car down 
to the ranch and repair it. All this 
mind you, half a day’s drive from the 
oil-rich metropolis of Calgary 

It was night, the stars swarmed 
above the fading line of the mountains 
and the gas flames waved across Turner 
Valley when we finally reached High 
River and Mitchell’s house I under 
stood, after such a day, why an im 
aginative author, creator of Jake and 
the Kid, had settled here He had 
staked a rich ore vein of fiction which 
he was mining and smelting in some of 
our best Canadian stories 

Mrs. McCorquodale, Bill Mitchell's 
eminent neighbor and fellow writer 
held us late with stories of Bob Ed 
wards, whose complete newspaper files 
are preserved as a national treasure in 
the office of the High River Times 

Admittedly, said Mrs. McCorquo 
dale, Edwards was known as a Calgary 
man, but he started here. It was in this 
vicinity that he had dressed as Santa 
Claus one Christmas, tied horns to his 
horses to disguise them as reindeer and 
ended in a snowbank, several ribs 
broken After that, said Mrs. M« 
Corquodale, he took a dim view of 
Christmas 

Around here he had invented the 
mmortal Peter McGonigle and, as all 
the world knows, killed him in a bar 
room shooting affray, his head falling 
gently on the cash register and ringing 
up $2.98 And here also Edwards 
printed calling cards a foot square, in 
irish lettering ind sold them to the 
ladies of High River as the proper 
accoutrements of fashion 

Mrs. McCorquodale told us many 
more stories of this riotous, tortured 
man but failed to mention her own 
masterpiece, written in his earthy style 
As I heard it later fron Mitchell 
iovie producer from Hollywood tour 
ing Aberta had pronounce d the Ro Kies 
very sexy scenery Whereupon Mrs 
McCorquodale threw’ together the 
usual cigarette, took pen in hand and 


valiantly defended the irginity of the 
Seven Sisters, while rudely question 
ng the morals of many renowned 
masculine names attached to various 


> 


mountains Only a writer of Sob 


Edwards’ tradition could do justice 


to this lusty theme. Only the High 
River Times would print it 
Finally we got to bed At dawn I 


rose and walked about the streets in 
my slippers and pyjamas to behold 
the haunting beauty of the plains, the 
mountains and the big sky 

It might have been the morning of 


their creation ‘he town slept unde 
its cottonwood trees rustling like soft 
rain. The birds shouted their matins 
to another day The air was loaded 
with the tantalizing smell of plowed 
earth and young crops And the Rockies 
were flushed w th sudden pink A 
dawn to remember 
I cannot tell you how, but in tl 

climate in this town and imong these 
people a man finds ten years at least 
cut from his age But why, I asked 
myself, strolling about brazenly in my 
night clothes, was this enclave of peace 
neighborling SS ind everlast ng ye th 
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mysteries of the maverick province. 

To begin with, he said, the adven- 
turous, gambling spirit of Alberta had 
arrived here with the original whisky 
traders and, soon afterwards, with the 
cattlemen from south of the line. On 
that first sedimentary layer, mainly 
American, the later waves of immi- 
gration from the States, eastern Canada 
and Europe had deposited new layers 
of varied and often heretical ideas 
Less than half of southern Alberta’s 
people are of Canadian stock 

History and race, I objected, could 
not explain Alberta’s spectacular poli 
tics, its expectation of perpetual boom, 
its innocent egomania, its ferocious 
nonconformity and, the emblem of all 
these things, its Social Credit 

That, said Long, was a mystery too 
deep for any psychologist but he 
thought it had something to do with 
climate He went on to boast that 
the climate was the most violent in 
the world If the weather took to 
Chinooking the 
change by eighty degrees in a few 


temperature could 


hours. Or another day hail might dent 
or puncture the roof of your car. Why, 
a year or two back Long had driven to 
Calgary on a hot June day and re 
turned on the morrow behind a snow 
plow. He was excusably proud of the 
native weather 

Such climatic violence, he was in- 
clined to think, produced a_ certain 
violence in the human mind. Anyway, 
it had produced a great Canadian 
editor and an amazing town. 

It was amazing, I mean, to find on 
the naked prairies, beside the harsh 
gulches and clay canyons of the Oldman 
River, a community of some thirty 
people and streets wide 
enough, buildings fine enough, a motel 
luxurious enough and a newspaper in- 


thousand 


telligent enough for a town ten times 
that size 

Privately | asked myself, after an 
evening among some of Lethbridge’s 
citizens, why we usually suppose that 
intelligence is concentrated in big cities 
and increases with physical size. My 
observations here, and in every part 
of Canada, led to the opposite con- 
clusion. 

The abundant wealth of the Leth- 
bridge country grew directly out of the 
earth, once water was applied. Senator 
Buchanan’s son, Hugh, now publisher 
of his father’s paper, told me _ that 
half a million acres were under intensive 
cultivation where, only a few years 
ago, several acres of bunch grass were 
needed to support a single beef animal. 
This marvel, said Buchanan, must be 
observed at first hand 

It was marvelous all right. One 
moment we were on a baked and with- 
ered range, the next in a green garden 
as far as the eye could reach The 
first shoots of peas, corn, beets and 
other vegetables surged through the 
earth in neat, geometric lines. Hun- 
dreds of shirtless young men, backs 
tanned to chocolate color, hoed the 
rows by hand 

Huge canning plants and beet 
sugar factories in towns like Taber 
announced their own version of the 
industrial revolution visible from here 
to the Atlantic. The fields surrounding 
them were departments of a factory 
“It'd be perfect,’” one beet grower as 
sured me, “if it wasn’t for the cut- 
worms, the mice and the income-tax 
inspectors.” 

We drove west again toward the 
mountains and noted on our way some 
further evidence of Alberta’s assorted 
life. The magnificent Mormon temple 
at Cardston; the Hutterite commu 
nities of bearded men in black shirts 
and women in vast billowing petti 
coats; the pumps and pipes of the oil 
fields; the narrow shimmer of the 
Waterton Lakes like tears in the wrin- 


kled eyes of the mountains; above all, 
the sunshine, the cloudless sky, cut 
by nothing but the Rockies’ white 
teeth, and the intoxication of the clean, 
upland air—these things all shouted 
exultantly the diversity, beauty and 
inherent excitement of this land. 

Who could be depressed, normal or 
even quite sane in this electric en- 
vironment? I knew I must escape soon 
or lose my reason in sheer ecstasy and 
perhaps join the Social Credit Party. 

A little drunk on the free wine of the 
country, consumed by the eye only, 
we came to Pincher Creek, whose 
magic name has somehow captured the 
imagination of the world Alas, it 
emerged slowly from the folded hills 
like any other prairie town, a little 
more run-down than most. 

‘You haven’t seen,’ said a resident 
who wore a beard like a ‘iaming gas 
well, “‘what’s underneath your feet 
more damn gas down there than any- 
where else in the world, enough to 
blow the lid off hell. One of these days 
we'll sell it and then watch this town! 
Just watch it!” 

We agreed to watch it and drove 
into the yawning mouth of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass The Rockies rose before 
us in solid wall of frosted rock. Pres 
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ently we were in Switzerland. At 
least it could have been Switzerland 
cultivated fields at the mountains’ 
base, a river of milky glacial water, 
cataracts of pink pentstemon bloom 
gushing from every bank if it were 
not for man’s work. 

The Swiss would have made this 
pass an enchanting tourist resort, dec- 
orated it with toy villages of cuckoo- 
clock chalets and grown rich on its 
grandeur. Canadians, being more prac 
tical, have scarred and blackened it 
with some of the most hideous towns 
in the nation. Still, the natives seem 
to like their coal mines, their ghastly 
rows of unpainted houses and the grim 
life of the coal mine. 

A miner, picked up on the roadside, 
uttered the simple faith of his trade 
“I tried other jobs,”’ said this son of 
an Italian immigrant, ‘“‘but I’m never 
happy except in a mine. Dangerous? 
I’ll say it is. You timber up, you hear 
the squeeze, you hope the rock won't 
fall and if it does, that’s that. Sure, 
we're always broke. No miner saves 
any money. Why should we, never 
knowing if we'll be here tomorrow?”’ 

It is difficult to believe that this 
narrow pass, its squalid habitations 
and its miners, black-faced from the 
pits, were part of affluent, sunny 
Alberta As everywhere, the miner’s 
race is a race apart—happy-go-lucky, 
friendly, and gallant 

These people have grim memories 
of explosion, disaster and violent death, 
remembered tragedies binding them 
together. You can still see at Frank 
the riven side of Turtle Mountain and 
the avalanche of bolders, as large as 
freight cars, that rolled down one night 
in 1903 to cover an entire town 

“She may break loose again any 
time,’’ said the garage man at the new 
town of Frank, a few yards from the 
edge of the avalanche “But after 
you've looked at her for a while you 
don’t worry.” 

We were glad to get out of there on 
a road winding through the debris of 
the slide and over a tomb sealed for 
ever. 
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As we approached Calgary at dusk, 
between a double rank of motels, neon 
signs and a remarkably bulbous dancing 
girl in electric lights, I thought of the 
logger in the old American tale who said 
he was going to Bangor, Maine, to get 
drunk and, oh, how he dreaded it 

I dreaded Calgary for deeper reasons 
This town has always bewildered me 
Since my last visit it had become more 
bewildering than ever; far larger, too 
and richer, faster and more extroverted 

the beamish boy of fortune, the 
wonder child of Canadian towns, the 
temple of the Stampede, the inner 
shrine of a province that itself has 
become a shrine. 

At any rate, it is like no other town 
on the prairies; is not, I suppose, a 
prairie town at all but an exotic growth 
of rare species across the plump flank 
of the Rockies Calgary was built 
like Rome, on many hills and is cut 
by its own Tiber, called the Bow, and 
the Bow’s child, the Elbow Another 
Rome, superior to the original, could 
have been built on such a site, but 
Calgary is no Rome, in body or mind 

Its body sprawls, undulant and sen 
sual, in the sun. In mind it is an over 
grown cowtown. I do not say that 
with disrespect, for I can think of 
nothing better than a cowtown or a race 
of cowmen. 

The splendid aberration of these 
urban dwellers who still wear cowboy 
hats on ceremonial occasions and like 
to think of themselves as true western 
characters though they have never 
felt a saddle between their soft thighs 

all that is refreshing, guileless and 
invaluable to a prosaic nation No 
one can be here for half a day without 
feeling invigorated, young and pleas- 
antly maddened. This is the town of 
youth eternal, and it revels in youth’s 
strength, folly, uncertainty and glory 

Calgary may be, as its residents af 
firm, the most American town in our 
most American province. Three sep 
arate waves of American migration 
have rolled up here to pause at the 
foothills. The first came on horseback 
some seventy years ago. The second 
ceme by railway in the real estate 
boom in 1912. The third, says the 
local legend, arrived after the last war 
by Cadillac, on visitors’ permits, to 
bore for oil. 

This latest influx is so large, friendly 
and rich that some older Calgarians 
wonder if the original spirit of the 
place can survive it. We spent an 
evening of lamentation among those 
charming folk, an aristocracy under 
siege, on an eminence known earlier 
as American Hill, then-rrenamed Mount 
Royal (to assert Canadian autonomy, 
I presume) and given such patriotic 
street names as Frontenac, Montcalm, 
Lévis and Carleton. 

Alas, said my hosts, the invaders 
were capturing the hill again. They had 
infiltrated and attempted to capture a 
leading businessmen’s club but had 
been repulsed there, not without casual 
ties. They lived mostly among them 
selves in a foreign enclave, regarded 
their stay here as a brief tour of duty 
and, quite naturally, yearned for home 
Few intended to become Canadians 
but no one could blame them for that 

Perhaps thirty thousand visitors to 
Alberta, most of them in Calgary 
had drastically changed the town’s 
ways, raised wage scales, filled the 
shops with luxury goods that the old- 
timers could never hope to buy, and 
set a dizzy social pace that Canadians 
could not hope to maintain. 

“The other day,” said a Calgary 
matron of the old aristocracy, ‘‘they 
gave a kids’ birthday party down the 
street and what do you think was in 
the cake? The usual nickels and dimes? 
No, sir. Every kid pulled out a silver 
dollar! I gave my daughter a new dress 
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| e the ¢ nese we'll digest the 


« American invasion is only one 
ent in Calgary ceaseless ferment 
would 


own yeast 


foreigner it 


rmenting on tt 
t worship it a tribal rite called the 


tampede It regard the ten-gallon 
it as it wn exclusive folk apparel 
rns for the old west and yet 1 0 
dern and i t thinks 0 sophi 
ticated that { oil fycoon inhabit 
( ute like movi «ot and 
t n treet ire i fair miniature 
f Times Square at rush hours 
hu you will find a Cadillac full 
f rich men, parked outside a store 
ell wcondhand saddle broken 
bridle ind rusty purs the re ility 
ind the " vth Oy you may Come 
cro i Calgary resident who wa " 


poor tarmer not many years aZzo ind 


no complain that he had to tand 
hours in line to pay the government 
$90) OOO for in oil lea 4 But he 
efuse to buy a Cadillac because it 


von't fit into his garage Instead, he 


buys horse just to look at them 


How did my hosts interpret these 
phenomena? Avain I was told that 
the gusto, momentum and radiance 
of Calgary were mostly climatu 
the result of elevation, rarefied au 


Chinook winds, atmospheric pressures 


ind dazzling unshine 


We're a sunshine people "a scholar 
of these part issured me ‘If we 
mve one day of rain in summer we 
i { good for the crops In two 
day we're bored In three we're dis 
tracted As oon as the sun shines 
iwain the tores iré¢ filled business 
boom We're keyed up like no other 
Canadian town Did you know that 
Calgary, smaller than Edmonton, sends 


twice as many telegrams a year? We 


just have to tell everybody this is the 
best town on earth. That is, when the 


un shines.”’ 


Climate, however, could not explain 
why that ultimate maverick doctrine 
called Social Credit should land here 


spark from England, should 
radio voice of William 


prairie fire 


i ¢ mual 


spread on the 


\l 


Kdmonton, | a 
place to investigate this mystery 


vrhart and become a 


assumed, must be the 


Edmonton i fine town, but how 
nuch finer it could have been and 
never will be! lt stands astride 


trough of the North Sas 
exactly like that 


the deep 
katchewan on a site 

ot Budape at one ot Kurope ’s most 
Edmonton will 
That, of 
fault 


which 


pectacular cities 
never be another Budapest 
course, is not its fault It is the 


of North 
has litth 


American civilization 
3zense of civic beauty i fixed 


iversion to architecture ind an in 
decent haste 
Making all allowances, the people 


of Edmonton could have dene better 


with the 


could surely 


lovely gulch of their river 


hey have raised on its 


brink more than the single tower of 


the Macdonald Hotel and the pompous 


fussv little domes of the parliament 


buildings now being »vershadowed 


ind dwarfed by some ghastly public 


building of glass and green bathrcom 


tile a few yards off They might have 
ved a stretch of the hillside and 
ver valley for great public park to 
ervice a growing metrapolis 
Growth Edmonton's pride JOY 
ind in outsider may suspect its 
mortal dange1 It grows cell on cell 


a farmer's 


a pac ked 


like an amoeba, so fast that 


field this afternoon may be 
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checkerboard of bungalows tomorrow 


morning. Jasper Avenue, paved in the 


first boom for miles across an empty 
plain, has redeemed the reckless gamble 
tight with 
jammed with traffic 


ind makes you think of Broadway ona 


of its builders, 


is packed 


modern buildings 


Saturday night 
Saturday 
drove into town 
hard to find 
down the main street as in a carnival 
\ ragged little Bible in hand 
and preaching the Word of God on 


It was night when we 
Hotel rooms were 


Crowds swirled up and 
man, 


1 busy corner, could not attract a 


single listener and, having shouted 
his last predictions of hell fire, stamped 
off in disgust 

Edmonton had other things to think 
about: mainly itself In all Canada 
there is no town so pleasantly egocen 
tric, so certain of Providence’s special 
childishly 


happy about everything, so modestly 


and wise dispensation, so 
iware of its own perfection, so opulent 
self-worshiping 
Narcissus of the nation. Yet a friendly 
town inhabited by a great-hearted folk 
If they are the darlings of destiny, they 


and so naive the 


may prove worthy of it, may be big 
enough to support not long hence the 
biggest community on the prairies 


“We're not crazy like Calgary” 
4 chamber of commerce man and 


old friend of having shaken 
off the dust of Winnipeg and found 


mine 


his private nirvana in Edmonton 
drove me about his town, articulating 
ill the ardent devotion of the recent 
convert Statistics, adjectives and 
prophecies poured from his lips 
Edmonton would double in size by 
1970, contain half a million people and 
leave poor Winnipeg limping behind 
already it had more automobiles per 
North American city 


percent of 


capita than any 
except Los Angeles; sixty 
its people owned their own homes; a 
combination of oil, gas, coal, timber, 
farm lands and geography 
would make Edmonton the chief indus 


strategic 


trial centre of Canada 


Don’t get me wrong,” he added 
We're conservative in Edmonton 
relatively We're not crazy like Cal 
rary Che saying goes that if Calgary 


has ten dollars it lives as if it had a 
hundred, whereas if Edmonton has a 
hundred it lives as if it had ten. Our 
growth is solid, permanent, inevitable.”’ 

Next day Alberta’s erratic weather 
changed, all the accumulated liquid of 
the world’s atmosphere was dumped, 
by special dispensation, on Edmonton 
ind I found myself staggering ankle- 
deep in mud, through a farmer’s field 

Ahead loomed the black skeleton of 
in old drill 
off and wild ducks paddled in swollen 
ponds of rain water. The drill was 
probing the secret contents of the earth 


Cows grazed a few yards 


without disturbing the surface It 
would soon pour a dark new trickle of 
wealth into Edmonton but leave the 
old treasure of topsoil intact. No man 
Apparently that 


was in sight drill 
robot and 


worked like a 


human supervision 


needed no 


1 climbed up a ladder to a shaky 
platform and discovered the drilling 
crew four young men in crash hel 
mets and oil-stained overalls, huddled 
They 


huge revolving disc as it 


for shelter in a canvas tent 
watched a 
drove a shaft of steel, inch by inch 
foot by foot, through some prehistorik 
forest thousands of feet below us 
The drillers were quiet, intelligent 
nothing like the oil 


necks” of the movies 


youths, “rough 
Shouting into 
my ear above the roar of machinery, 
they explained with scribbled diagrams 
the various layers of the planet that 
their giant augur was slowly penetrat 
ing At the moment the drill bored 
through the Devonian layer, as I 
remember it, and could not be far 
from oil. We rubbed between our fin 
gers some of the sludge pumped up 
from the depths 
dered rock of Devonian 2 

The great disc turned with a deafen- 
ing clank, the platform shook, the drill 
sank slowly into the earth Like a 
trained gun crew, the drillers hoisted 


This was the pow 


a gleaming steel column to the top of 
the tower, lowered it, fastened it to 
the disappearing column below and set 
it in motion. Next week at latest the 
oil would pour out, the drill would be 
dismantled and hauled away, and only 
a length of red pipe, like a fire hydrant 
would be left to mark this puncture in 
the planet’s skin 
Oil is the latest 
Alberta boom 


ingredient of the 
Together with farm 
stuffs, cattle, coal and timber, it makes 
this province one of the world’s richest 
Yet, for all its real wealth 
Alberta chooses to be governed by a 
which, if it means anything, 
means the creation of phony wealth by 


areas 
theory 


the manipulation of figures in a bank 
ledger 

Fortunately, as most Albertans as- 
sured me, Social Credit really 
nothing and doesn’t exist It has be- 
come only the slogan and ceremonial 


means 


a highly conservative gov- 
undoubtedly the 
affluent on earth 

An election rally in Edmonton told 
me little about Social Credit, even as 
Except for the extra enthusi 
asm and wide-eyed wonder of the audi 
ence, it was like any other political 
meeting in Canada. Premier Manning, 
confident but rather 
harassed, reminds one of a_ professor 


gesture of 


ernment, now most 


a slogan 


who seems able 


lecturing a class of freshmen in elemen- 
tary economics, or, as one rude spec- 
tator suggested, a sympathetic under- 
taker comforting the bereaved. 
“Don’t you believe it,”’ said one of 


MACLEAN'S 


Alberta’s richest businessmen. ‘‘He’s 
the smartest and most honest politician 
we've ever had, and he’s giving us the 
I’m a 
Liberal in federal politics but I’d never 
Manning here No, I 


best government in Canada 


vote against 


don’t vote for Social Credit, just 
Manning. Social Credit is dead. In 
fact, it never came to life.’’ 


That explanation struck me as too 
For if Social Credit never existed 
in fact, assuredly it has existed in the 


easy 


mythology of local politics, and even 
spread, in attenuated version, across 
the Rockies 

Why, I asked everybody I met in 
Alberta, had an imported myth fast 
ened itself upon this particular prov 
ince when it already 
better native myths of its own? The 


possessed much 


answer from all thoughtful men was 
Social Credit might be a 
freak doctrine of economics but it was 


the same: 


an invention of genius in politics. It 
It com 
bined avarice with Alberta’s deep strain 


promised money for nothing 


of religious fundamentalism. It joined 
God and Mammon. It gave to business 
a friendly government and hope to the 
poor 

Yes, | said, but why had this myth 
alighted here and not somewhere else? 
The answer given invariably to that 
question— the true answer, I think 
tells us much about Alberta’s people 

They have always taken prosperity 
is normal, deserved and perpetual. To 
such a people the world depression of 
the Thirties appeared not only intoler 
able but unnatural. Therefore unnatu 
ral remedies were eagerly 
Social Credit seemed only the latest and 
promising of the many heresies 


accepted 


most 
already practiced here without serious 
damage 

If Alberta 
specially 


appeared to follow a 


alarming lunacy in a time 
actually it was 
following its own native method, in 
vented by the first 


method of experiment, 


of general aberration 


cowmen the 

long « hance es 
and sublime self-confidence 

As it turned out, a government first 
mystically anointed with Social Credit 
was soon anointed with marketable oil 
ind the old rhythm of boom returned 
thanks to Alberta’s lavish natural treas 
ury of wealth 

As Mrs. McCorquodale had told me 
in the beginning, Alberta is not as crazy 
as it sometimes looks to outsiders. They 
usually read the news of politics, the 
Stampede or the urban Cadillac set and 
call this province the nation’s genial 
screwball 
book of Alberta’s soil, rich on the 
surface and beneath it Better still 
let them read the true adventure story 
of a people sane enough to rejoice in 
their eccentricities, wealthy enough to 
afford them and 
believe in myths 


They should read the open 


realistic enough to 


As I started down north through the 
mud, dust and grandeur of the Peac« 
River country I was not thinking of 
the big towns, of politics, industry, oil 
wells and statistical progress. I was 
thinking of the 


nameless men and 


women behind all these things— an old 
frontiersman and his memories, some 


cowboys in a horse barn, an Indian in 
search of his stolen fence rails, a miner 
black-faced 


lady with a 


from the mines, a great 
monstrous cigarette * 
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. available for each — “Up-side-down” Dual-Temp 

Admiral Dual-Temp. puts more-often used fresh foods up top in easy reach, 

4 new exterior colours —Shell Pink, 120 Ib. capacity freezer below. 11 cu. ft. model CU 1205Y in 

Primrose Yellow, Sea Mist Green, Primrose Yellow (above), Shell Pink, Sea Mist Green and White 


Snowy White. Arctic Mist porcelain 
interiors trimmed with tarnish- 


proof Canyon Copper. New! ADMIRAL EXCLUSIVE! 


LIFEGUARD INSIDE RELEASE 


Opens the door from inside the refriger- 
ator with just a slight touch! Glows in 
the dark, too. This major contribution 
to home safety is one of the many basic 
improvements built into Admiral 
Appliances. See them at your Admiral Hit 
Dealer’s! i | 
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Admiral rereezers 


Super-speed freezing locks flavour in! 
Upright and Chest-type models, in 350 
lb. to 700 lb. capacities. Choice of 4 
exterior colours in upright models. 
Admiral Freezer prices now begin at 
only $299.95 (Model 10U45). 





Admiral Freezer Model 10U45 


4.3 cu. ft., 350 Ib. capacity 














even onions and custard keep their own 
flavours in an 


Admiral 


DUAL-TEMP 
pny FREEZER 


It's the light of your life—Admiral’s 
Magic Ray! This ultra-violet lamp 
keeps the air fresh and pure inside 
an Admiral Dual-Temp. Only in an Admiral 
Dual-Temp do you get this superior kind of 
food protection. Dual-Temp’s “moist-cold”’ 
main food compartment keeps foods “‘nature- 
fresh” longer. And best of all—there’s no 
Defrosting Ever! 


The huge freezer section makes the Dual- 
Temp 2 appliances in 1. . . its 52° below freez- 
ing cold keeps foods rock-hard clear through and 
safe for months! 

Ask your Admiral dealer to demonstrate all 
of the Dual-Temp’s exclusive features. He'll 
prove to you there’s more for you in an Admiral! 





Shelves glide out, Sub-tere r reezer 
bring food to your ast freezes, = 
fingertips. stores 81 Ibs. of | = h 
Dairy chest food safely for as ———aa 
keeps butter, long asa year! | “> == 
stores snacks, —— Separately 
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“Rotary Roaster"’ barbecues inside new 


“Admiral RANGE 


Ribs were meant to be cooked like this—touched with 
the tang of the great outdoors, crisp on the outside, 
juicy and tender inside. And they are when barbecued 
on an Admiral Rotary Roaster! Turns ribs and roasts, 
round and round automatically. Bastes as it turns! Even 
holds a big turkey! 

Automatic Electric Timer Clock minds your meals. 
Flex-O-Heat surface unit controls give you a thousand 
and-one heats on all four surface units, let you select 
the precise temperature setting required, from lowest 
simmer to high boil including all the ‘“‘in-between”’ heats 
that other ranges skip. New Dial-Temp Surface unit 
makes every pot and pan automatic! Your choice of 4 
different 30” and 40” models. 


NEW: Built-in Ranges { 
for the modern-minded ! 
Cooking tops and ovens to 
arrange in combinations that 
suit you and your wee << 
kitchen best. ae 














Every Pan 
Automatic: New 
Dial-Temp Unit 
gives true 
controlled pan 
heat cooking 
just like an 


automatic skillet. 
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30” Model 6138Y in Primrose Yellow 


Also in Sea Mist Green. Shell P nk. Whit 
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King Size 

Rotary Roaster 
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automatically 
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Strange revenge in Mirredal continued from page 27 





“Who was the father of her yellow baby? 
Joseph’s sister refused to tell anyone” 


his hand grip the sill. “‘Baas,”’ he said 
His hand did not relax saas, if you 
vill tell me what I ask you, I'll pay 
you.”’ He said the last words abruptly 

“What!” I said | was shocked 
almost insulted “Do you think I'd 
take payment from you!” 

Joseph said: “‘I have the money. How 
much would the baas want’”’ 

“Stop talking like that!”’ I said 

‘“‘Why, baas? I have the money,”’ he 


repeated 


‘I don’t care how much money 
you've got I’m not going tot ike any 
money from you.”’ 

‘“‘Why not, baas?”’ 

‘Because—’”’ | started angrily, and 
then stopped as impetuously as I’d 
begun I couldn’t say to him that I 


wouldn’t take money from him because 


| was silent 


he was black 

‘Why not, baas? 

“You know damn well why not,”’ I 
said. ‘“‘As well as I do.”’ 

With the same almost careless 
honesty with which he’d admitted that 
the letter I’d read to him earlier had 
been stolen Joseph asked me now 

‘Is it because I am a Kaffir, baas?’’ 


‘Yes,”’ I said 
*‘And this baas too 
‘Yes,’’ Frank said softly 
**Yes,”’ I said. ‘Both of us.”’ 


Chen 


I thought I saw a way out. “‘We have 
more money than you.”’ 
‘You don’t know how much money 


I’ve got,’’ Joseph gently reminded me 

“No,”’ I said. There was no way out 
he had exposed the and du 
plicity of my white 
baaskap my “liberal” 
my own of his 
place should be and where mine. And 
that for the first 
dealings with 

deliberate 


re 
tenacity 
feelings 


own of 


own intoler 


ances, assertion where 


to my surprise I saw 
all my 

Joseph’s stiff and 
had relaxed, as he bowed his head 
smiled doubtfully, bowing almost as if 
I stared 


time in him, 
manner 


ind 


he were waiting for a reproof 
at failing to understand, and as I 
did from beneath his furrowed 
lowered forehead, he gave a glance that 
few seconds, 
And when 


him, 
sO). 
for a 


lingered on me 


though he kept it concealed 


he saw that I’d caught the glance he 
did not lift his head, but remained in 
concealment, both covert and un 


abashed. I saw all the grooved brown 


skin of his face relaxing, and his arms 
hang downward unclenched, unused 
“Baas,” he softly “Will you 


help me now? 


said 


that we had at last discovered 
If that is the word; if 


FELT 
his weakness 
1 weakness that he should have 


it Was j 

hungered for acceptance, for approval 
And not acceptance on some spect ial 
terms of his own, not acceptance on the 
basis of his overwhelming physical 


strength, not acceptance because of a 
guilt toward people of his color that he 
had to 


ourselves, acceptance on 


somehow managed divine in 
certainly 
to-man 


perhaps to him, 


not 


a simple man basis unimagi 


in a country 
that a white 


nable 
where it is the rule of life 
man is a white man and a black man is 
a black man and each has his place as 
It 


though given to him by God was 


none of these This African, Joseph, 
who had asked my help in a scheme 
that he could not disclose, who had 


exposed himself to rebuff and far worse 
with the aloof air of someone granting a 
favor that I could not but accept, this 
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man hungered for us to accept him as 
he was to everyone else in the country 

as a black man lo do that I had to 
be what I was to everyone else in the 
country i white man, a baas 

“All right. Jose ph,”’ I said ell us 
your story And then we'll be able to 
see if we know anything that can hel; 
you.” 

‘Dankie, baas Joseph said. I think 
both he and I wondered why we had 
not been able to have immediately and 
with less discomfort, at our first meet 
ing, the relationship which was now 
between us, straight and firm in our 
hands, like the heft ot an axe I know I 
did--and that I blamed those liberal 
scruples of mine, which, while prevent 
ing me then from establishing with hin 
that trust which I believed we now 
shared had ilso protected re fron 
going to his former employers in a state 
of white and righteous indignation to 


inform them of what he had done. Now 
I thought, we had the best of both 
worlds, and certainly the discomfort 
with which we listened to his story was 
not occasioned by any crudity of the 
relationship in which we found our 
selves—-that was mellow that was 
history -but by the bitter content of 
the story itself 

He told the story too in a way that I 


recognized with a feeling of nostalgia: I 


remembered, as I listened to him on 
that evening, the strangeness, distance 
and wonder of the lives of the house 
hold servants who had told us storie 


when we were children as he now was 


telling us his story 


Four years before we had come 
Mirredal, Joseph had left the service of 
Mrs. Fletche1 He did not go in search 


of adventure. Nor to better himself, for 


JASPER 


there no way that n erat 
African can better himself Nor i 
search of a kinder ter. f he did n 
complain about the treatment he hac 
received from Mr. and Mrs. Fletche 
or from Louw, who was still livin; I 
house at that time He had 
on an impulse, packing | I 
things, telling the Fletche 
wanted to k Y ina Kil tine 
De Aar where the lway ! 
run nortn out SS Lhe ‘ ! 
runs westw d South-We \f 
eastward to the t at Port | 
beth ind where soot ‘ 
crudely and stran Y he 
earth n eithe de f ‘ w 
ind shining I And 1) \ 
rm tably Josep! “ Kked 
South Afri Railw " 
shunting rd Che work w l 
ind the pl ce! t nt J “ 

But he sta d the for x 
for a year, tor ¢ hteen nt! ( 
it the end of his eighteen mont! tl 
shunting yvard it Ds A\ar pert ! 
thought he had s« the we land tl 
t would be as well for | t 
now. So he came back to Mirred 

Ca t bach lk nd his 
Gone as he had left iddenly, lk n 
no word. She w the onl ‘ bn 
his ediate fa till alive Bot! 
{ them had worked r the Fletcher 
She had been workin there vhen he 
} id |e ; All the t e he } ad heer iw 
he had not heard her, tl h he 
I elf had mi m lette re 
nfor ng he that he \ Vorking 
the S.A.R. in De Aar he letter | 
been fe il n le ind | ( ! ” 
ten the rity vr he « 
t< vrite tive ette nar ad t ‘ 
length of the tter and would not 
n I t r ' d a 
tert } 
Wii RE w h te W he | 

ne om He asked Mr I r 

for he was pu zled that he had ltett 
vithout infor ng him of tl t in 
similar to that which he had emy ed 
And ore puzzled et tha I n 
left she had not written vhere 

! \ tuall wa He ked Mr 
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If you keep him off the golf course he won't have 


these stomach 
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pened to his sister and her child, and 
what had happened before the birth of 
the child. He wanted to know who the 
father of the child was—-not that he had 
any idea of revenging a wrong, forcing 
a reluctant male to acknowledge his 
guilt and responsibility——nothing like 
that. But he wanted to know, all the 
same. Just as he wanted to know how 
his sister was managing. So he walked 
to the village in which his aunt lived. 
He walked forty miles across the bare 
veld in two days, sleeping at night in 
the huts of farm Africans whom he 
passed on his way, and on the end of 
the second day came to the farm on 
which his aunt lived, where she worked 
for a white man. 

He asked his aunt if his sister were 
there No, she said. His sister had 
been there But she had taken the 
train, saying that she was going to 
Had she taken the child 
with her? Joseph asked 

What child? the aunt asked. 

Joseph replied casually that he had 
heard in Mirredal that his sister was 
looking after a child, an orphan from 
the farm where she’d been working, but 


Cape Town 


apparently there had been some mis- 
take and the story wasn’t true. Though 
his aunt persisted in asking questions 
about this child, Joseph headed them 
off, or ignored them, until the subject 
Then he spent another 
two days walking back to Mirredal. 


was dropped 


He went to the woman with whom 
his sister had stayed. All those stories, 
he asked, had they been true? Had his 
sister taken her child, saying that they 
were going to her aunt? Yes, the 
woman replied. Had she seen his sister 
leaving with the child? Yes, the woman 
replied. She had seen his sister and her 
child getting on the stranger’s donkey 
cart and riding off to Mirredal village 
What was the stranger’s village? The 
woman did not know, but she gave 
Joseph the name of someone in the 
location who was the stranger’s cousin 

Che man whose name had been given 
to Joseph knew where the man with 
the donkey cart had come from. He 
gave Joseph the name of the man and 
the village where he lived He had 
come to Mirredal, the cousin said, over 
the matter of some goats which he 
claimed were owing to him 

It took Joseph three days to walk to 
the village of the stranger who had 
given Joseph’s sister the lift into Mir 
redal village. When he found the man 
he found too that the man remembered 
clearly that he had given a lift into 
Mirredal village to a woman with a 
small child. Had they gone farther 
No, the man 
said. He had dropped them opposite 
the Mirredal Hotel, near the veranda 


with him? Joseph asked 


of the Mirredal General Trading 
Stores, where the woman had said she 
had some things to buy He hadn't 


seen her again because he had left im 
mediately: he had had a long way to 
come home. Yes, Joseph said, he knew 
that the man had had a long way to 
come 

Three days’ walking took Joseph 
back to Mirredal. He was certain now 
in his own mind only that his sister had 
left the location with her child and 
reappeared on the aunt’s farm, forty 
miles away, without the child. Could 
she have left the child with some other 
woman? 


Y CHE end of a week’s guarded and 
fX hesitant inquiry, Joseph had estab- 
lished that all the children of the age 
his sister’s child would have been could 
be accounted for. Every last bastard 
and orphan could be accounted for, 
and his sister’s child wasn’t among 
them. He spent another month walking 
to every farm in the district on which 
lived any African woman whom he 
knew his sister to have known, in the 


hope that she had perhaps made a 
detour on her way to her aunt and left 
the child with friends. 

He appeared always as someone 
making his way to a further destina- 
tion, and always he asked if the people 
he met had seen his sister lately. He 
said nothing about a child, about her 
visit to his aunt, nothing at all about 
her except that he wasn’t sure where 
she was, and that someone in the loca- 
tion had said that he had heard that 
she was going to visit this farm or that 
farm, another farm, the fourth, fifth, 
sixth farm, until he had been to just 
about every farm in the district and 
found that none of the people on any of 
them knew anything at all about his 
sister. 

None of them had any exciting 
stories to tell either, stories about how a 
child had been found on the roadside, 
here or there, by this person or that, 
about how a strange child was growing 
up on yet another farm in the district: 
they had no stories, even when Joseph 
fed them with a story of his own manu- 
facture about how he had heard of a 
child being found on the readside near 
De Aar, when he had been working 





there, and the way the child was being 
brought up by the people who had 
found it None of them could bring 
forth a corresponding, recent story 
And Joseph knew that no one in Mir 
redal had such a story: if there had 
been one he would surely have heard it 
from the busy lips of the woman with 
whom his sister had stayed while she 
was having her baby 

So he returned to Mirredal as he had 
done twice before in his search, before 
all the days and nights of tramping 
on the bare veld, knowing only what he 
had known before: that his sister had 
left Mirredal location with the child 
and arrived at his aunt’s without it. He 
walked to his aunt’s place again, simply 
to make sure that it was Cape Town to 
which his sister had gone. Did his aunt 
in fact know that his sister had bought 
the ticket to Cape Town and not to 
some other destination along the line, o1 
simply to the nearest junction where 
the local rail joined the line that went 
not only to Cape Town but also north 
ward to Johannesburg? He received no 
satisfaction in his queries. His aunt did 
not know: to her the departure of a 
train, bearing someone she knew upon 
it, was in itself so great an action that 
it swallowed up any consequences or 
destinations the action might have had 
for the protagonist. 

Joseph did not now know what to do. 
Already he was afraid that his presence 
and the inquiries he had made, for so 
long now, in Mirredal and the district 
around it, might be causing too much 
wonder and might begin to cause sus 
picion. He was particularly afraid of 
the woman with whom his sister had 
lived in Mirredal location. And there 
was another reason why he could not go 
on as he had been able to hitherto: he 
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had no money. He would have to find 
work. 

He used almost the last money he 
had walking back to Mirredal from his 
aunt’s house, and as he walked he did 
something on the way that made the 
journey take not the two days it had 
when he had first walked the distance 
but more than a week. A week of walk 
ing and digging. Whenever he saw on 
the side of the road a piece of earth 
that looked as if it had been disturbed 
not too long before, he dug into it with 
a stick that he carried, digging in as 
deep as the earth had been disturbed 
Whenever there was a clump of thorn 
bushes, with younger bushes growing 
closely around it to form a _ barrie! 
round a circle of earth, he went into it, 
and looked carefully within it to see if 
the ground had been lifted. He could 
not cover the whole wide country, but 
he could cover the road his sister must 
have taken on her journey to her aunt 
and he did so, as he moved slowly back 
to Mirredal. All the weaker wood had 
splintered away from the stick in his 
hand, and the harder was smooth and 
shone, as though it had been polished 
by the time he reached Mirredal. His 
digging had been of as little avail as his 
walking. He had found nothing 

So, though he could search no longe: 
his search was not yet over, and as ; 
last desperate effort he returned to the 
house of the Fletchers. He wanted t 
speak to the person he referred to 
throughout as Baas Nasie. As_ he 
walked to the house he did not know 
what he would tell Baas Nasie or how 
much he would tell him, but he did 
know that silence and space and his 
own illiteracy and ignorance had de 
feated him. 


E HAD now, he thought, to ask 

the help of a white man. A man 
who could read. A man who had a 
motorcar. A man who called policemen 
by their first names. A man who could 
write letters, send telegrams, put 
through phone calls, a man who had 
been trained for the world which his 
fathers had built, which he himself was 
expected to continue to build in his 
turn, and in which Joseph was an il 
literate and poverty-stricken servant 
for whom the police and all the 
mechanisms of the ordering of societ 
held only danger— even when ail w: 
well and his conscience clear, and of 
whose workings he could think now 
only with horror when he did not know 
where his sister was or what she had 
done with her child. 

Among all the white men he knew he 
had chosen Baas Nasie to help hin 
because, when Baas Nasie had been : 
child, it had been Joseph who had 
told him stories, played with him 
hunted hares and meerkats with hin 
It was only when he was already sitting 
in the kitchen of the house, waiting for 
Baas Nasie to come to him, that he 
decided what the requests that he 
would make of Baas Nasie would be 
He would simply ask Baas Nasie if he 
could help him in the task of finding his 
sister, who, he would say, had gone to 
Cape Town without leaving a word 
Perhaps Baas Nasie would be able to 
suggest a way: those in authority had 
means of power and recall which 
Joseph had before seen easily produce 
results which he could regard only as 
little short of miraculous. And he knew 
that Baas Nasie would understand his 
shyness in calling in the help of the 
police—assuming the police would be 
at all interested in helping to trace the 
whereabouts of a single African woman 
among so many millions, when there 
was nothing against her which would 
interest them at all. But Baas Nasie 
would not question what Joseph felt 
about the police: what white man 
didn’t know how the Africans felt 
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“Her face twisted with fear and Joseph 
knew the answer to his sister’s secret” 


about the police? Perhaps, Joseph 
thought, Baas Nasie would write a 
letter for him to the officers of the 
Department of Native Affairs, in Cape 
Town, asking them if the record of his 
sister’s entry into any of Cape Town’s 
locations had been registered in their 
books. Joseph did not like the idea of 
an approach to the Department of 
Native Affairs, but they were better 
Perhaps Baas Nasie 
would suggest a notice in the newspaper 


than the police 


which might catch the eye of someone 
who knew, or employed, his sister. 
Surely Baas Nasie, a young man, in the 
authority and light denied to Joseph, 
would know what to do 

Baas Nasie, however, did not come 
into the room. The servant brought 
Baas Nasie’s sister, Mrs. Fletcher, and 
Joseph saw immediately that she was 
not pleased to see him and resented his 
presence in the kitchen. She told him 
that Baas Nasie was not in the house, 
speaking with a great abruptness, 
which Joseph assumed to have stem- 
med from her previous anger over his 
leaving her service and the subsequent 
departure of his sister. But as_ defer- 
entially as he had greeted her, Joseph 
asked where Baas Nasie was, as he 
wished to see the baas. Baas Nasie, he 
was told, no longer lived in the house. 
Joseph asked where he was Mrs 
Fletcher replied that he had gone, gone, 
far away, too far for Joseph to be able 
to find him. Joseph asked when he 
would be coming back. He would not 
be coming back, Mrs. Fletcher replied. 

Joseph said that he was sorry to hear 
this as he had hoped he would be able 
to speak to Baas Nasie. There was no 
reply. After a pause in which they had 
both stood in silence in the kitchen, 
with the two new strange servants look 
ing on, Joseph said that he hoped there 
was nothing wrong that had made Baas 
Nasie go away. It was a remark made 
in innocence, for he knew that Baas 
Nasie had planned to stay in the house, 
and he knew too how much Mrs 
Fletcher loved her brother and how 
little she had wanted him to leave, even 
And by 


the word ‘‘wrong” he had meant no 


when he had left for college 


more than an occurrence beyond the 
control of Baas Nasie, no more than an 
undesired change of plan. But what 
ever he had meant, Mrs. Fletcher 
shouted loudly at him: ““‘What makes 
you say that?” 

Joseph was surprised at this reaction, 
but he stood his ground firmly He 
explained that he had meant nothing, 
that he knew nothing, that the last 
thing he had had in mind was to ac- 
cuse Baas Nasie of having committed a 
misdeed. He made his position clear, 
expecting Mrs. Fletcher to chase him 
away before he had done But to his 
surprise she became calmer while he 
talked to her 
stiffly upright and hostile as she had 
done before, she did not shout at him 


(hough she stood as 


and seemed to listen with care. And 
when he had finished, she asked him 
almost as if she herself might be able to 
take the place of her brother—why he 
was looking for Baas Nasie 

Joseph told her that he had thought 
that Baas Nasie might be able to help 
him find his sister And again she 
“What makes you 


say that?’’ were her first words, and 


screamed at him 


then as Joseph listened to the words of 
abuse of himself which poured from her 
lips, interspersed with commands never 
to come near the house again and 
invective against his sister, and as he 
watched the expressions of rage and 
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fear which twisted her features, Joseph 
knew, knew without hesitation 0! 
anger, that he had at least found out 
who the father of his sister’s child was. 


&° FAR Joseph’s minor-keyed Afri 
»Jcan voice, with that hoarse and 
plaintive scrape at the back of the 
throat, was the same as those to which 
I had so often listened before, telling 
me stories which had in common with 
this one only those elements of heat, 
distance, and the difficulties of poverty 
and ignorance—the earth of the coun 
try on which we had built our houses 
and roads. And one other thing which 
I recognized too, and which I responded 
to with as much respect as I had as a 
child: a profound family feeling, an 
acceptance of involvement in the lives 
of those to whom he was related by 
blood. 

Perhaps I can most clearly indicate 
the nature and tenacity of this feeling in 
Joseph by mentioning that not once 
during his telling of the story did 
Joseph refer to his sister as anything 
but “‘my sister.’’ Other names he gave 
us: the name of his aunt, for instance 
was Sarah, and the name of the man 
who owned the donkey cart, Klaas 
3ut his sister was nameless, defined by 
one attribute only, the condition for her 
being mentioned in the story: she was 
his sister. In the same way, he never 
referred to his sister’s child by any 
other appelation but that of “my 
sister’s child.”” It would have been 
formal and self-consciously hierarchic 
if he had spoken in this way with any 
self-consciousness, but there was not a 
trace of it in his voice or manner. The 
way he referred to them was simply 
what they were: “my sister’? and ‘‘my 
sister’s child’’—his, and his responsi- 
bility 

After his moment of illumination 
with Mrs. Fletcher he retired to Mir 
redal location to think matters over 
He knew who the father of his sister’s 
child was; he did not know what had 
happened to the child or where his 
sister was She and the child had 
disappeared; and it was at that point 
that Joseph decided that so far as he 
was concerned his sister was dead 
Dead to hin Gone away Swallowed 
up by Cape Town or Johannesburg o1 
Port Elizabeth or Durban as surely as 


by the earth itself All her actions 
showed that she had no intention of 
coming back. He reproached her for 


her death as little as he mourned fo: 
her. He accepted it. She was gone 

gut this certainty of knowledge of 
her final departure from him did not 
end his search. It settled one matter 
It left the other insisting as urgently 
for settlement as the one had done. He 
knew who the father of the child was 
and he knew that his sister would not 
come back, but he did not know what 
had happened to the child. What he 
did know was that Mrs. Fletcher knew 
what had happened And if Mrs 
Fletcher then almost certainly Mr 
Fletcher too. It would be the Fletchers 
who would tell him what he wanted to 
know 

He had no redress in the matter, no 
proof, no status, no one to whom to 
appeal. More than that, he had a great 
fear of perhaps bringing a trouble on his 
sister; and he knew that, dead though 
she might be to him, if the police 
wanted her for enquiry they would 
almost certainly be able to find her and 
bring her back to life: he knew cer 
tainly that under such circumstances 
his sister would not thank him. And he 
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did not in the least want to bring any 
trouble to her. 

Surprisingly, he left Mirredal then. 
The reason was that he knew that he 
would not be able to get work in the 
village which would pay sufficiently 
well for him to be able to save money 
The high wages he knew were being 
paid in the towns. So he went 
Johannesburg and worked for a builder 
there, earning almost eight pounds a 


to 


month—a wage for an African un- 
known in Mirredal. He managed to 
save a pound or two every month. He 


did not know what he would do when 
he returned to Mirredal, but whatever 
it might be, he wanted to have money 
to be able to do it. Two years’ work 
brought him savings, in all, of some 
thirty pounds. With that reserve of 
cash in hand he returned to Mirredal 

As a first step, and with very little 
hope, he went to the Fletchers and 
asked them to give him work, as Mrs 
Fletcher had told me he had done, in 
her garbled version of the events. As he 
had expected, they drove him away, so 


he got a job in the village. And he 


waited. He watched, taking up his 
position outside the house in the eve 
nings, over the week ends, at night 
sometimes. Out of his savings he 


suborned the servants of the house to 
tell him everything they overheard in 
the house and to purloin any letters 
they could lay their hands upon. Until 
after months of waiting, we had come, 
and Baas Nasie, together, and Joseph 
knew that he had to risk asking for our 
aid. He had to have some proof with 
which he could confront the Fletchers, 
so that he could force them to tell him 
what had been done to the child 

I asked him how he thought he would 
be able to force this from them, and he 
did not answer. I don’t think he knew 
that evening. I asked him why he had 
asked the Fletchers for work when he 
had come to Mirredal, and again he did 
not answer. I would not say that 
Joseph had at any time lost sight of the 
purpose of his search, but it did seem to 
me that his insistence on being near the 
house, if possible in the house, was the 
expression of a desire that was bounded 
on one side by the whereabouts of his 
sister’s child, but on the other only by 
the very frame of his imagination, the 
world in which he had grown up 

That was might the 
meantime Joseph did have particular 
He ended his story 


as it be. In 
proofs to establish 
he had begun it, with a 
“Will you tell me what you 
heard from the people in this house?”’ 


as request 


have 


7OU’RE a lunatic! Don’t do that! 
Don’t do that!”” The shouting of 
these words was followed by a tremen- 
dous thump within the house that made 


the floor boards shiver beneath our 
feet. Then a door slammed, and we 
heard a rushing of footsteps More 


doors were slammed and the footsteps 
came rapidly down the nearest passage 
Our door burst open, and Fletcher 
stood within it He stared wildly 
about the room before closing the door 
behind him and leaning against it 
His hand groped beneath the doorknob 
“The key,”’ he shouted. “‘Where’s the 
key?” 

Deeper in the house we heard a door 
being slammed, and then Louw’s voice 
He was shouting in Afrikaans, “Once 
and for all “This time is the last 
time...” ““The end of the story 7 
And each disconnected phrase 
followed by a crash. Again and again 
the floor boards under our feet shook, 
until after each shiver there was a faint 
sigh that seemed to from the 
heart of the house itself. 

Fletcher turned around and looked 
at us fora moment. ‘‘Lean against the 
door,” he commanded, before he swung 
his face toward the door again, as if 


was 


come 
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langer lay in | not watching it 
niy then that | remembered 

} nd turned toward the window 
the window was open and empty 
night outside we night have 

1 the | dark man standing 

ed } voice and h hand 

! l remember feeling re 


ane that he had fled 1 I 


ed he had: there was more than 


esu 
nou © deal vith it’ the moment 
ti it Joseph be ng there too 
Within tre house the ound 
rrew louder ind came ore 
here was barely time now to 
uit one sound fro inother, and 
he floor quivered continuall All we 
k ne vas that things were being ripped 
ill hurled down passage 


ound into splinters on the floor, torn 


pen with a ery of cloth Something 

kidded and hit an outside window with 

i crash and a patter of gla on the 

Loe] ul de vith i characteristi 
iy , p i light bulb « x ploded 

Ther here VA i roat that he 

ldered ( ntil Fletcher houted 

be n he brarv' Again” there 

( he roa rf ound ind | realized 

‘ erturning the bookcase 

OOF Vere cascadin n 

pom the floo somethin 

‘ rapid tattoo on the vood, until 


od plintered and cracked ipar 


intioue \ door lammed and f 
retreated down the pa ine \vain 
plintering of vood and 
then pot ran tricken metal yainst 
one anothe ind cups and plate ind 
| burst furiously against the wall 
ind fell with latter of china on the 
loor Chere were loud and clun 
He rot the dre el 
etchet id tou He'l 
too! Within 
t the ground with a great resonant 


oon What next What next 


lletcher whimpered 


break th 


econd the dre ‘ 


Next there were a few more desultory 
ounds as the man roamed around the 
farther wing of the house ipparently 
destroying whatever he could without 


the expenditure of too much energy 


Chen he tarted coming nearer again 
ve could hear him tearing down the 
buck horns on the walls in the front 
Dia ie ind then in the passa ge that 
led to ou ! ny He can till closer 
He went into the roo next to « ! ind 
rted bangin iway nside wit! 
eat vio! Che window of the roor 
went as the others had done with a 
tal tinkling of the glass on the 
toe} rutside ind the marble wash 
nd broke heavily ilmost like wood 

Once ind for all Louw wa till 

n No more of th I’ve had 
enough His voice did not sound wild 
or enraged: he runted the sentence 
out ilmost with the ound of someone 

I {iff lt and tiring jol Finish it 
fT I yw n Knough 
noug! 

I he 1 by eft tl 
loor nd w now inding between 
rat ind V St near the window 
where we had taker il i position 
eady to fle thre t thre vindow 
hould the n <¢ nt the roo 

tha « I t ! 1 letcher hek 
! { na ! ernay t \ 
doit t| ime t o he the 

le but | ld not He iid He 

d he w n Chat 
yvoen I n 

And Mr Fletcl I ked 

klet« woked ir} t 
He won't d nythit ‘ 

Uk door handle rattled ind 
‘ Virlotehen lost all thought of others 
It's me hes after he said tightening 

isp and staring at the door with 
eves W ide open Though the door 


not locked Louw was having a 




















little trouble opening tt, so, despite the 
ct that it would hardly help him wit! 
the lock, with a single crack he kicked 
open one of the lower panels in the 
doot Then he tried the handle 
igain, and after all the noise he had 
been making the silence in which he 
opened the door was positively eerie 

He looked much as he had done when 
| had last seen him, though now his 
face was darker and his tight black hau 
i little disarranged, with one wavy 
lock lying over his clean, rounded brow 
His shoulders rose and fell, but when 
ifter a moment’s silence, he had re 
covered his breath, he guffawed loudly 
it the three of us 

He laughed uproariously and ex 
closely 


perimentally watching us 


Louw was clearly not as drunk as he 
was pretending to be His face was 
darkened and he swayed a little on his 
wide-planted legs, but there was noth 
inp befuddled ibout his eyes ind the 
way he used his eyes to watch us. When 
he looked at Fletcher he said nothing 
he smiled without opening his lips 
You should see the place * he said 

I’ve smashed it up. You can have a 
look if you like,’ he invited us tenta 
tively ind gestured with his hand 
behind hin 

But none of us moved, and Frank 
said patiently Don’t smash anything 
here We want to sleep here tonight 

Louw hesitated. Then he said mildly 
I've got nothing against you.”’ 


Good Krank said “We don’t 


‘want to get our stuff mucked up.”’ He 


spoke very casually: it seemed to be the 

ght tone to adopt, for Louw listened 

without taking offense Then Frank 

tepped back and Fletcher took him by 
the wrist. This was seen by Louw 

Don't hold his hand,”” he told us 

\ ll get dirty And you!” 


he said to Fletcher ‘Holding hands 


you do 


like a girl. I'll kill vou if | want to, and 
if | don’t | won't 


help for 
you in holding anyone's hand. I’m just 


here's no 
making up my ind now 

Thi was so obviously 1 joke ot 
sorts, that even Fletcher was able to 
take courage and say “You won't get 
Louw lifted lip in 
reply: it was enough to make Fletcher 


iway with this 


quiver violently 
heard footsteps con ing 
down the passage. Louw leaned back 


and put his head through the door. 


Then we 


*‘Here comes Chrissie,’ he announced. 


“Come to inspect the damage.”’ 

Mrs. Fletcher came into the ro 
looking unchanged, as though there 
had been no flight, no argument, no 
destruction since we'd seen her last 


| heard what you were doing,” she 
said to her brother “And then it got 
quiet.”’” She looked around the roor 

ipparently checking that everyone 


who should have been there was 


present ‘l was wondering what you 
were doing. It got quiet so suddenly 


‘Nothing 


talking Just a friendly conversation 


Louw said “We were 


between me and your husband 
Mrs. Fletcher said reprovingly to het 
brother: ‘““You’ve broken everything 
“Not everything,” replied 
“Only the things I could get 
my hands on. I forgot the bathroon 
‘You can’t stay here now,” Fletcher 


Louw 


modestly 


shouted unexpectedly “I’ve got the 
right to call the police and set them on 
you.” 


“Call the police! Do you think I 
want to stay here Louw clapped his 
hands suddenly “You know,” he 
said “once I’d decided to ZO I was 
happy. Then I could smash everything 
It was marvelous.’’ And though he was 
taunting Fletcher, and, I thought, his 
sister too, there was no doubt in my 
mind that he was speaking the truth 
He had enjoyed what he had done: the 
plump, neat, candid-faced young man 
carried with him a devil of destruction 
And it hardly mattered to him that 
what the devil destroyed might have 
been his own He stepped behind his 
sister and suddenly gave her a push 
with his hand in the small of her back 
so that she almost fell forward on to; 
of us. I caught her in my arms, but she 
pulled away. She had her arms around 
his neck and her face thrust close to his 
own 

‘I’m glad you're going,’’ she s 
“You'll be safe And, Nasie, I'll come 
with you.” 

Louw swayed his thick shoulders 
from side to side ind his sister’s body 


moved with the swaying as she cluns 


to him. “I'll be safe,”’ he said, squint 
ing down at her, his chin tucked in and 
his eyelids lowered to see her in a kind 


of hellishly merry wink. He stopped 
behind his 
neck and took his sister’s fingers in his 
own. Her grip tightened, but despit: 


swaying and reached uy] 


her strength he managed to lever her 


hands away. 
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‘Take you with me?’ He simply 
shouted his scorn, his head thrown 
back. his eves closed like the eyes of 
newborn child. ‘‘Aaach!”” There were 
no words in what he shouted. It was 
sound, a yell of derision 

He had to stop to take a breath, and 
when he did SO he marched upol 
Fletcher “Take him!”’ he shouted 
“Stay with him! How can you think of 
leay ing him You’ve got to have some 
kindness for a thief like hin He 
punched Fletcher on the chest; he did 
not care if the blow had hurt the mar 
or not-—-his contempt was too great; n 
sooner was it done than he turned to 
his sister, not seeing Fletcher reel back 


from the blow. ‘‘And what would I do 


with vou?’’ He brought his next words 
with care “Expiate my sin?’’ He 
shouted at her again, like a man 
possessed by a guttersnipe demor 
Aaach!” 

Fletcher turned to me, protesting 


ind gesticulating: “‘He’s always been 


like this He’s always made mock of 
me He was always saying that I'd 

irried for the sake of the money and 
the house and the rest of it I'd mar 


What haa he done to 
throw that in my face? Six months in 


ried for money! 


jail people get for doing what he did 

there’s a law against having anythins 
to do with a Kaffir woman, and he 
knew it And the disgrace of it! I had 
him like this,”’ Fletcher said, clenchins 
his fist. ‘‘Wasn’t I right to drive hin 
iway? Wouldn’t you have jumped a 
the chance to make him go? It was the 


best day of my life,’’ he said pas 
sionately ‘I'd do it again if I ever 
could.”” He was so carried away that 


he had not noticed that Louw was 
leaning forward and had listened to his 
last words 

““And this has been the best day of 
mine,”’ he shouted ‘I’d do it again if | 
could.”’ He shouted at his sister: “‘You 
talk about the family Where is the 


family? You’ve got no children He 
couldn’t even make one.” He jabbed 
at Fletcher ‘Or you,”” he said to hi 
sister, ‘‘were you too old already?” He 


though no reply could come 
to a question as cruel as that “And 
me?’’ he asked. ‘‘What did we do when 
I made one? Did we want it? It would 
have been yellow Did you hear that 

Yellow The little one, yellow and 
wrinkled like a stone. Did we want it 

Didn’t you say the mother mustn't 
know where the child is, and the child 
mustn’t know where the mother is, or 
who the mother is, so that they could 
never come together again? Weren't 
And didn’t he come 
with his lump sum for this one and his 


waited 


those your words? 


lump sum for the other one and the 
lump sum for the ones who came in the 
motorcar? So don’t come and taik to 
me about family If you want 
ind look for it 


family ) 
letcher moved away from ter 


Mrs. | 


brother and stood in the middle of the 


roon ilone. “‘I wish ’* she exclaimed n 
1 sudden, frantic prayer, clasping her 
hands and lifting them high up where 
they shook so 
clasped until her whole torso shook 


tor I wish this whole house would fall 


tightly were they 


dowr So that there would be nothings 


And suddenly her brother was qui 
It will,” he said. “It’s our choice 


He turned to Frank and me, and 


body rose silently with laugh tl 
ide no sound and then sank agai 
I’ve done my bit.” he said | did 
what I could.” He asked his sister 
You know what I feel like?’’ She 
stared at him without spe iking I 
feel as though I’ve just been witl 
woman.” He leaned to he “When | 
was with ner That’s what I feel like.’ 
He was able only to breathe out for 


moment, having said what he had to his 


sister He nodded, though confirmin 
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“Did I want to have my throat cut by a Kaffir in the night ? 
it would happen to every white if we didn’t stick together” 


what he had just said. ‘‘And wanting 
her!”’ he said. “I’ve never wanted any 
thing the way I wanted her. It was sad 
inside me, wanting her. Sometimes I’d 
stand next to her and I'd be afraid that 
if | moved I’d fall down in a heap 
that was what it was like. And then 
one night I was drunk. Like tonight 
And afterward I felt as I feel now. That 
I’ve done something.”” He had been 
speaking quietly; when he lifted one 
clenched fist and struck it with all his 
force against the palm of the other 
hand, the sound was single, sharp, and 
in its abruptness, pained, in the other 
wise silent room. ‘“‘Afterward,’’ Louw 
said, “‘after the times I’d been with 
her 

Stop! Stop talking Nasie!”’ Mrs 
Fletcher shouted, the words choking 
themselves in her throat. I thought it 
was because she could no longer bear 
the recital of her brother’s fall into 
what they all regarded— even he him 
self -helplessly and finally as shame 
But it was not for that that she had 
called him to stop. She had just seen 
Joseph at the window 


OUW was the first to move He 
anoved to the door, and only when 
he was there did he say to Joseph, 


without surprise-—he was beyond sur 
prise —and almost without fear, ‘You 
can do nothing with me I’m going 


I’m finished with this place.”’ And he 
turned and fled We heard his foot 
steps through the house, running, and 
then we heard them beating down the 
garden path Joseph could have 
headed him off quite easily, I think, but 
he made no effort to do so; he stood at 
the window without moving Louw’s 
footsteps clattered on the path and 
then were dulled suddenly on sand. We 
heard them sharply again among the 
stones on the riverbed, and only when 
he reached the other side of the river 
did they disappear from our hearing 
That was the last we heard of hin 
the silence and the darkness of the veld 
shut him finally from us then 

And when the last sounds had faded 
Fletcher asked Joseph “How long 
have you been there = 

‘All the time,”’ Joseph replied 
“Since you came in the room.”’ 

‘And what did you hear’?”’ 

“Everything.” 

Fletcher bit his lip caressingly, let 
ting his lower lip slide forward between 
his teeth, reflectively But he was a 
man of resources: out of his shaggy 
shiny, bewildered head, even then, he 
produced i reply Prove it,’ he said 
His « ye measured the distance between 
himself and the door 

“Well?” Fletcher said He cocked 
his head to one side. Joseph remained 
silent. ““What have you got to say 
for yourself?”’ Fletcher waited again 

Nothing?”’ Joseph still did not speak 
“You thought you were clever sneak 
ing around outside and listening to 
what the white basies had to say. And 
now you tell me that you heard every 
thing they said Well, tell me what 
they said-— and then prove it. And to 
anyone else you want to tell your stories 
to.” 

When Joseph raised a hand, Fletcher 
stepped back a pace hastily and said: 
“No, you don’t You wouldn’t dare 
start anything here. We're too many 
for you 

Joseph’s hand fell back “Thought 
better of it, have you?”’ Fletcher snap 
ped. ‘‘Now listen, Joseph, you’ve been 
getting cheeky You’ve been forgett ing 
your place. You’re old enough, Joseph, 
to know that you can’t do that. And 


you’re old enough to know what hap 
pens to Kaffirs like yourself who try 
They get punished, Joseph. I’m not 
alone. I’ve got all these people here 
and the police are just at the end of the 
telephone wire. They’ll come quickly 
enough when I tell them that I’ve 
caught a trespassing Kaffir. So? Hey? 
What have you got to say for yourself? 
Still nothing?” 

Joseph did not stu 

“I’m giving you your last chance 
Joseph. You tell me now that you’re 
never coming back to worry me, or I’m 
phoning the police. They’ll settle your 
problem once and for all. Trespassing 
burglary, those are the charges I'll lay 
against you snooping around the 
house at all hours, trying to get in 
through the windows. And don’t think 
that you'll be able to tell the police 
some cock-and-bull story about the 
things you heard while you were lying 
outside the window Who'll believe 
your stories? Answer me that.’ 

Joseph said: ““They will believe what 
I say I have witnesses.”” And _ he 
pointed at Frank and myself 


| SHALL pass in comparative brief 
ness over what happened the rest of 
that night, though several hours were 
to elapse between Joseph’s appearance 
at the window and the time when | 
finally managed to fall asleep. My own 
memory of those hours is patchy 
blurred, distracted: I remember periods 
of confusion and activity Fletcher 
talking, Fletcher pacing up and down 
the room, Fletcher gesticulating to 
himself in a corner, Fletcher biting his 
lip in the soft caressing way he had 
under strain And the yellow light 
fidgeting about the room as the anti 
quated machinery outside beat in 
spasms, slapping away at the silence 
of the black veld around us 

And Fletcher talking. Fletcher hung 
over the foot of my bed, his arms dang] 
ing over the high metal bedstead, his 
shoulders hanging, his hair dangling 
his head drooping: he looked as if he 
had been made of an elastic substance 
that had been held above the foot of 
my bed and allowed to Sag downward 
of its own weight as far as it could 
Then I remember the same man hang 
ing at the foot of Frank’s bed and tall 
ing to him as he had talked to me 

He tried everything he had He 
talked until he was bodily exhausted 
with the words coming out more and 
more slowly and his movement being 
made more and more heavily, and his 
voice growing more and more hoarse 
until it finally ground itself into silence 
He caressed us and flattered us He 
threatened and swore He wheedled 
ind complained He defended himself 
he accused us He declared that noth 
ing made any difference, that he was 
an old man now and would be glad 
He orated at us 
And he appealed not only to us as we 


when he was dead 


were but to the “better natures’? with 
in us that he was sure were struggling 
to find expression 

He described those better natures at 
some length, and told us what a disas 
ter it would be if we failed then It 
would be a disaster for us, as people 
and it would be a disaster too for white 
civilization in South Africa. On us, in 
Fletcher’s mind, there seemed to de 
pend the future of that white civiliza 
tion, Western civilization, all that was 
noble in our heritage. Phrases like that 
come easily in South Africa every 
trashy politician talks about white civi 
lization, Western civilization, the fort 
ress against barbarianism, quite casu 
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illy, as if everyone in his audience will 
know without any difficulty what he 
is talking about. Fletcher did the same 
Wasn’t he a white man, he asked us 
Weren’t we white men, he asked us 
Shouldn’t the white men stick to 
gether? Weren’t we proud that we were 
white men? Did we know, he asked us 
what the Kaffirs were like? He asked 
me if I wanted to have my throat cut 
by a Kaffir in the middle of the night 
It would happen to me, it would happen 
to Frank, it would happen to every 
white man in the country, if we didn’t 
all stick together. And then, he asked 
where would white civilization be? 
Sometimes his mind seemed to run 
on midnight oaths of loyalty on Bibles 
at others to courts of justice in which 
we would appear to throw his enemies 
into confusion and all South Africa 
white South Africa—at our feet A 
little later 
though the house we were in was a be 


1e would be speaking as 


sieged blockhouse where each man’s 
duty was at the loophole ibove the 
body of the fallen comrade Ofter 
enough the fallen comrade was himse!l 

piteously he described himself as ar 
old, sick man who had given his life i 
the service of right and justice and 
white civilization 

He said he would break our necks 
He wasn’t afraid of us, younger thar 
he though we might be. He would take 
us on one by one—-if we were sports 
men, he said, we would come only one 
by one-—-and he would clean us up once 
and for all He jerked his head, he 
marched about the room with a higl 
kicking step, he threw our things to 


gether towels, shirts, books being 
flung through the air and landing in 
some sort of heap on the floor. “‘If you 


make your friends with that Josep! 
there’s no room for you in this house 
Come on, out! Quick march! Double 
time! Both of you, all of you, out! Gi 


to your black friend Joseph Out! 
Out!” He kicked the billy cans and 
sent them flying to clatter against the 
wall He went to the window and 
shook his fist at the night “Why 
doesn’t it rain? he cried “If it wa 


raining you’d know what it was like t 
spend a night in the open.”’ 
Frank quietly began packing ou 


things in a more orderly way ind 
Fletcher watched him. “It’s a warn 
night,”” he said. ““That’s why you’re s« 


cheeky If it was raining you’d sing ; 
different tune.” Frank went on pack 
Ing quietly so instead it was Fletche) 
who sang a different tune. “‘Hey?’’ he 
said. ‘‘You didn’t think I was serious 
did you? I wouldn’t put you two boys 
out in the middle of the night. I don’t 
do that sort of thing to my friends.’ 
Frank stopped packing, so Fletche 
said, “Of course, I knew that you boy 
would help me out.”’ 

“What did you do with the child 
Frank asked 

Fletcher took him by the throat 
“Don’t you ask me that sort of ques 
tion. Let the Kaffirask those questions 
He twisted Frank’s shirt just below th« 
collar, pulling the collar tight. Fran} 
pulled away and the collar tore 
Fletcher gave a cry and let go imme 
diately. He had plenty of khaki shirts 
he told Frank, and he’d be glad to re 
place the one that had just been torn 
He offered Frank a shirt, and sherry 
and whisky to both of us, and the us¢ 
of his car for our holiday He offered 
us some of his gold-mining shares. He 
said he was leaving Mirredal that night 
and going to England He still had 
people, he said, in Stockton. 

He was pitiable, but I was desperate 
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ly fatigued and sleepy, and as the night 
dragged on the man’s antics and words 
became duller and duller to my sight 
and hearing. I cannot say that the idea 
of sticking by him was unthinkable 
because it did occur to me once that 
we might say we would—not remotely 
meaning it, but simply in order to get 
him out of the room and to give us a 
few hours of the sleep we needed SO 
And one look at him disabused 
promptly I could 

I hadn’t the heart 
he was too near the 

He was boring and 
foolish and fantastic, but it would have 


much 
me of the idea 
never have done it 
to deceive him 
end of his tether 


been cruelly unfair to him, in the state 
he was in, to deceive him 

At no time in all his talking did | 
get any closer to clarifying the nebu 
lous concept of “‘sticking by him’’; and 
it did occur to me then, and has often 
occurred to me since, that perhaps 


Fletcher was asking in his wild way for 
nothing but moral respect If he had 
done nothing wrong, criminally wrong 
I mean, in the affair with Louw’s child 
then the only explanation of his be 
havior that night is that he was a man 
who felt himself to be utterly alone 
Nothing but moral 
respect I have said, but what greate 
need could Fletcher have had? He was 
abandoned; he had been cast aside by 


ind unsupported 


everyone; even his wife had wanted t« 
leave him and offered him now no sup 
port at all in his anguish. He had been 
jeered at and cursed and a Kaffir had 
worsted him; no one had come to his 
defense, attempted to deflect the ac 
cusations and insults that had been 
flung at him, no one had shown any 
pity for him 

He was alone, in a monstrous loneli 
ness that was great enough to warrant 
threats and promises and flattery and 
appeals to white civilization to the two 
young men who were in his house but 
implicated in none of the other miser 
able relationships with which he was 
surrounded So he bludgeoned and 
bludgeoned away at us. If we gave hin 
friendship, then he had a friend. If we 
feared him then he was still powerful 
enough to make someone fear him If 
we were moved DY his appeals to our 
white skin, then he, like ourselves 
would have a status among peopk 


\ RS. FLETCHER did not stay in 
l our room as long as her husband 
did, though she was there for a good 
part of his harangue. She sat, for the 
most part, ina chair in the corner of the 
room, with her head held straight and 
her hands in her lap, her feet crossed 
She kept her gaze on the 
wall before her; she did not seem to 


beneath her 


hear the commotion that her husband 
was making. But it was in one of his 
rare silences that she spoke for the first 
time since Joseph had left us. While 
Fletcher paced about the room gesticu 
lating fiercely and silently, Mrs. Fletch 
er rose to her feet and walked to the 
window She stretched her arms 
squarely in front of her body throug! 
the vacant frame, leaning out, as the 
light itself leaned into the 
The light lay for only a few feet beyond 


darkness 


the reach of her arms, but she threw 


her voice beyond it, over the stoep int« 
the decaying and dried garden in th 
sand 

Nasie,’’ she called. ‘‘Why have yo 
left me _ here Come back for me 
Nasie 

But from outside there came no 
reply The air was as re laxed as it al 


ways is on a summer night in the Kar 
roo, unruffled, undisturbed 
limit above the unpeopled earth. Mrs 
Fletcher waited with her arms stretched 
out before her. She wavered as her arms 
moved up and down a little in the 
strain of keeping them up; eventually 
she was forced to drop her arms. There 


without 
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was ignominy in this last defeat 

Ignominy and horror. We had seen 
much that was lonely and violent and 
pitiable in that evening, but I remem- 
ber only one thing with horror. That 
is what we saw when Mrs. Fletcher 
turned to face the room again: we had 
already seen her calmness go, her ex- 
pression distorted, her silence broken, 
but it was only then, at the very last, 
that we saw her eyes crack Those 
narrow ovals of light blue that had al- 
ways been transparent and expression- 
less were suddenly flawed, split in two, 
while we watched: her eyes shivered 
and glittered, they shone like an ani 
mal’s when it is caught in the veld by 
1 beam of light and stands dazzled, 
shining, and helpless, before the ap 
proach of its enemies. Mrs. Fletcher’s 
eyes quivered blindly in the light for a 
moment, until the first shivering, re- 
luctant tear fell from them, leaving her 
eyes blue again, until the next tear 
broke them. Then she wept without 
sound, without wrinkling her features 
for concealment from our sight, with- 
out wiping the tears away that were 
still leaving her eyes and running down 
her sun-withered cheeks when she 
walked out of the room, moving up- 
right, with her hands hanging stiffly 
ind shyly away from her body 


T IS not perhaps surprising that we 

overslept the next morning, though 
| know I was shocked to see, on 
awakening, the sunlight splashing it- 
self lavishly against the wall opposite 
my bed. But we had been up late the 
previous night--and not only through 
the efforts of Mr. Fletcher. For even 
after he, in exhaustion, had at last 
fallen in silence into the armchair which 
his wife had vacated, and after Frank 
had approached him and stirred him 
awake and suggested he leave, which 
he had totteringly done, without a 
word—even then we had not fallen 
asleep. Alone in the room at last, we 
had had a long discussion about what 
we should do next in the affair 

What emerged most clearly from the 
discussion was a determination to give 
Joseph every help that he might need 
Chis was something that each of us had 
resolved upon independently: we were 
willing now to stay on in Mirredal for 
is long as Joseph might want us to 
We were children no longer; and we 
could not merely listen to his story of 
hardship and bewilderment 

I suggested at first to Frank that we 
should, in the morning, go immediately 
to the police at Mirredal, inform them 
of what we had heard and insist that 
they thrash the affair out as thoroughly 
as they knew how. But Frank pointed 
out that Joseph feared that his sister 


might be involved criminally in 
volved in the disappearance of her 


child, and, that being so, he would 
scarcely at the present stage wish to 
go to the police in the matter. I sug 
gested then that we should consult a 
lawyer, but again Frank vetoed the 
idea, on the same grounds as the first 
His planwhich was the one we agreed 
on, after casting around without suc 
cess for an alternate possible action 
was that, together with Joseph, we 
should confront Fletcher and bully or 
blackmail him into telling us what he 
had done with the child 

If the child had been got out of the 
way by some underhand but not neces- 
sarily vicious means, and if Joseph 
wanted to recover her, then we would 
help him to the best of our abilities. If 
the facts of the matter were uglier, or if 
we got nothing at all from Fletcher, we 
would consult with Joseph on what we 
should then do next But whatever 
happened, we were determined not to 
let go. It would be an injustice to say 
that we were flushed with righteous 
ness, but we were determined to do our 
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best to see that Joseph got what he was’ more ind he had left in the silence of was time for us to be going We would 
looking for what he had said, before he could be not stay for breakfast— even if break 
And I must say too that we looked disowned. We were going to surprise fast were to be served to us, which | 
forward to Joseph’s gratitude. He had him with the truth of what he himself greatly doubted We dressed and 
called upon us as his witnesses, and had not dared to believe packed our things rapidly. Frank su 
then had left almost immediately, be So, under the circumstances, it was gested that we should leave the oney 
fore any of us could recover from the in tolerably good heart that we finally, for the nights lodging on the wasl 
surprise that his remark had caused fell asleep lo oversleep was not an tand and clear out through the win 
In the solitude of our room, after 1uspicious start to a day of activity dow, but I was curious to see what the 
Fletcher had left we decided that ind as I lay in bed, star ng t the ce house looked Iike ifter Louw \ t 
Joseph had left when he did because ing that was white with the harsl tion. So we shouldered our pack vd 
though he had called upon us, he had morning glare reflected from the wal left through the hattered do 
not done so with any belief that we I did allow myself to think with longing; 
would in fact help him. It had been a of the journey that still lay ahead of us Kk HAD to pick ir wav down the 
way of silencing Fletcher, for hin no I leaned over and woke Frank It \ passage toward the hall ro« Ou 
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Through the centurie 
sail has given way to steam—comfortable crossings have become lux- 


urious holidays on fabulous “cities afloat.” 


But one thing has not changed, and that is the spirit of a voyage 
with the Dutch. Today’s Holland-America travellers enjoy all the 
traditional courtesy and peerless shipkeeping of mariners to whom 


service at sea is still the natural way of life. 
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footsteps crunched and squeaked on 
glass everywhere, as though someone 
had scattered sugar all over the floor 
Horns from the walls lay on the floor 
at all angles and in all corners; only 
one set was still on the wall, and the 
curving horns were hanging upside 
down, pointing down in a gesture of 
| looked 


into the room next to ours in which 


fantastic and silent negation 


Louw had rampaged. I noticed par 
ticularly the bed he had turned upside 
down, and from which he had then, for 
some reason, smashed all the legs. The 
metal showed grey and jagged, twink] 
ing with tiny points of light where each 
limb had been truncated 

The hall room looked as though a 
bomb had burst within it. The doors 
were all smashed, the armchairs lay on 
their sides, ripped open, disemboweled, 
with tufts of a grey, woolly substance 
hanging out from each. Curtains were 
tumbled in a heap on the floor, and the 
curtain rod was hanging outward and 
downward from one hook only, ready 
to fall at any moment 

The front door gaped open on its 
upper half, where the glass had been: 
the lead which had held the glass was 
twisted into all sorts of shapes, from 
some of which a fragment of red or 
blue or green glass still hung The 
little passage table leaned toward the 
floor like a slide, with its front legs 
couched before it We carefully left 
the money on the floor in front of it 

Nobody had stirred as we had made 
our way out of the house. Not a sound 
had come from anywhere in the house 
We might have been the first revenants 
to a house through which an army had 
passed, wrecking everything that the 
troops could not loot and carry along 
with them. No one watched us, called 
to us, asked us what we were doing; 
there was not so much as a creak from 
the rest of the house. It was a relief to 
get out of it, into the silence and heat 
of the stoep 

The sky was high and had that grey, 
glazed look that comes with the heat. 
Low down, near the horizon, there was 
a streak or two of cloud, thin stuff, 
crumbling away on either side into a 
few small marbles of white. There were 
no other clouds: we moved under a 
shining sky, without color, all color 
drained into the flame which was its 
centre. 

If we had been able to look up we 
would probably have seen Joseph be 
fore. As it was, we almost stumbled on 
him. He was lying on his back under 
one of the bushes to the side of the 
path —-I think it was an oleander—and 
the clustered stems of the plant and its 


dark green leaves cast a ragged island 
of shade in the bare, unrehabilitable 
sand. He was lying on his back, with 
his stained felt hat serving as a pillow 
He got to his feet when he saw us com 
ing, though he had not, I think, been 
asleep, and must have heard our ap 
proac hing ste ps 

‘Morning, basies,”” he said to us 

“Good morning,” we replied 

“Soe! Maar dis warm vanmore, my 
basies!"’ he exclaimed emphatically 
He was holding his crumpled hat in 
his hand, and with it still folded he 
wiped the sweat that was trickling 
down his forehead 

“It is hot.” 

“When do you think it’s going to 
rain?’ he asked 

I laughed “I don’t know You're 
the one who lives in Mirredal You 
should know 

Nee, baas.”’ He shook his he id ~~ 
don’t know.”’ He gazed up at the sky 
“It must come one day.” he said 

‘Ja,”’ Frank said. “But I hope we 


won't be here still when it does 


Joseph looked our packs over ery 
carefully, first Frank’s, then mine. He 
hesitated, then asked: ‘‘Are the basies 
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going away this morning?” 

I said: “I don’t know when we’re 
going.”’ And Frank: ““That’s what we 
want to talk to you about.” 

“Talk to me?’ Joseph asked He 
moved his head back a little and stared 
at us His lips moved toward a smile 
but he did not smile. ‘‘Me?’’ he asked 
again 

I was both proud and afraid as | 
answered, letting us both in for it, i 
revocably, now. “Yes. you. We aren’t 
leaving until we’ve given you all the 
help that you need. And that’s what 
we want to talk to you about.”’ 

Joseph said slowly and enquiringly 
“The baas says that he wants to help 
me eM 

“Yes,”’ I said. “‘We’re going to help 
you. You aren’t on your own any more 
We're ready to do whatever you think 
best to help you find out the things you 
must know I thought I understood 
Joseph’s incredulity, and Frank too 
threw in his voice with mine: 

“We agreed last night that we would 
help you. We talked it over and we de 
cided to do whatever you wanted us to 
do.”’ 

Joseph dropped his head I could 
not blame him for being incredulous; 
what an ugly history, I thought, lay 
behind that incredulity. We waited for 
a word from him. Eventually, he said 
“You mean you want to help me in 
last night’s business?”’ 

“Of course that’s what we mean 
You said to Fletcher that we were you) 
witnesses. Well, we are. Here we are 
now. And we're not only going to be 
your witnesses for what you already 
know, we’re going to help you find out 
what you don’t.”” His incredulity could 
only strengthen our determination to 
help him. 

Frank asked: ‘“‘What do you think 
we should do first””’ He added: ‘‘We’ve 
already decided that the best thing 
would be for us to ask Fletcher what 
he did with the child. If we all three 
ask him he might tell us 
doesn’t want to, we might be able to 
make him.” He waited for Joseph's 
approval of the plan. Then he added 
“You needn't be afraid of Fletcher 
Then with a gesture of apology, a smile 


Even if he 


of admission, having been guilty o 
thoughtlessness “You haven't been 
afraid of Fletcher up to now But 
think,”’ Frank said, ‘chow much strong 
er your position is now.” 

‘Ja, baas,” Joseph said, after " 
pause, though he had hardly seemed to 
have been considering what Frank had 
He looked from Frank t 
me. Then he said again: ‘Ja, ba 


said to him 


There was a guardedness, a neutrality 
in his voice that made me ask 

“So? What do you think? 

“‘Nothing, baas.”’ 

“What do you mean you _ think 
nothing? What do you want us to do?” 

Joseph shuffled his feet, like a stupid 
and humble African. ‘‘Nothing, baas,’ 
he said 

“You want us to do nothing?” Frank 
asked, his voice rising 

“Ja, baas.”’ 

‘But you must need our help!” 
exe laimed 

“Help, baas? I don’t think so, baas 
I don't think so.”’ 

“But we are your witnesses.” 

“Ja, baas,”’ Joseph said. *‘Last night 
baas = 

“And this morning! 

“And this morning also, baas 

“Go”? 

‘So nothing, baas.”’ 

“You mean you aren’t going to 
on?”’ Was he a coward, after all 
couldn’t believe it 

“Go on, baas?”’ 

“Yes, go on with Fletcher 

“Ja, baas.”’ He agreed with me 


promptly I no longer knew to what it 
was that he was agreeing I couldn't 
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one of ce either know what I’m talking about 


ree ent ito Baas,’’ Joseph said earnestly frown 
known as good ng, his head a little down, as if he were 
trying to reassure us on some point 
yn with Baas bout which we were, inexplicably 
Only when I'd iNXjOUS I don’t think there will be 
i! notice how I'd ny ore trouble, for you He added 
heiprlully | tnink tne trouble s 
j j j nd humt nd it undercut 
eve hur e had tho ht Ne would 
‘ tt eeting 
I don’t under nd Frank said 

} ndignant 

I t nigh Y Understand, t His owr ck 


comprehension was profound, his 


if 
oice implied 
What are you going to do I asked 


He shifted his weight I’m going to 


tay here, baas 


ne . A mt let Iu I ™ d 
He de no reply. He simy shook 
s head I don’t want to ike I 
re rouble tor yu, baas he said 
fter [ 186 He looked down at our 
vnite upt irned faces, his own face 
adow in the sur We dropped our 
i Ze Are the basies going a long 
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way today?’ he asked at last 
‘“‘We have got a long way to go | 


said “But 
He looked up at the sun It’s get 
ting late, my basies.’ He pointed to 


ward the sun with a small gesture 
“And it’s still going to get hotter today 
basies : 

“So you think we should go?’’ Frank 
asked abruptly 

He was humble and careful in his 
reply Baas, if the baas has still got 
long way to go today then I think 
might be better if the baas left now 

I clung to what I knew we had over 
him: we were his witnesses I said 
You'll need our addresses.”’ 

Addresses, baas? I don’t think s« 

Frank took out his wallet and tore 

off a piece of paper from a letter that 


was folded within it. He used the wal 
let as a pad and wrote his name and my 
name on the piece of paper, with our 
addresses underneath, his in Johannes 
burg, mine in Lyndhurst 

Here ‘ he said 

Joseph took the piece ot paper with 
care. He folded it slowly between his 
work-thickened fingers and put it in 
pocket of his overalls “Thank you 
baas,”” he said noncommittally 

‘You'll write to us if there’s any 
trouble?”’ I asked 

And Frank said: ‘‘We’ll be your wit 


nesses if you ever want us to be 


Joseph’s head hung above us. I saw 
him smiling, with a reluctant wrinkling 
of the rough skin about his mouth 
‘Write, baas?’’ he asked me “T can’t 
write, baas,”’ he said gently 

‘“‘Well, you can always get someone 
else to write for you,”’ I said cheerily 
There was no other tone I could idopt 
Certainly there was nothing more we 
could do with Joseph I hitched my 
pac k higher to take the weight off the 
small of my back. ‘“‘Good-by, Josey h,”’ 
I said 

‘““Good-by,’” Frank said 

‘Good-by, baas ” Joseph said “Thank 
you, baas ‘a he said lifting h S h ind I 
his formal salute ‘I hope the basies 
have a nice journey 


TT EK BEGAN to move down the pat! 
VY igain. But Joseph was unrelent 
ng He followed us to the gate and 
jumped in front of us to open it and 
then stood aside and waited while we 
went through. He might have been the 
boy who made oul beds or cleaned oul 
shoes, and who still hoped, even at tl 
late stage, that we might, before leay 
ng, fumble in our pockets and bring 
vut for him a sixpenny tip 

W he n we were through the rate we 
looked back and saw Jose ph stretching 
Limself in the shade again. It was then 
that Frank suggested that we should 
hide ourselves somewhere and see what 
would happen when Fletcher came out 
We were both smarting under the treat 
nent we had just received and the 
knowledge of how blindly we had ex 
posed ourselves to it, and in the end 
when we decided that we would wait 
we did so not out of any feeling that 
Joseph might yet need our help, nor 
nut of a simple curiosity, but out of 
“espect for Joseph After what he had 
ust done to us, we wanted to see what 
he would do to Fletche1 

Finding a place near the house in 
which to hide was not at all easy, for 
we wanted to be within sight and hear 
ing of the house and yet concealed fron 
view, and in all the hot flat veld there 
wasn’t much vegetation that would 
have given cover to anything larger 
than a dassie or a rock rabbit. Eventu 
ally we settled down among some rocks 
on the nearer bank of the river \ 
thornbush grew between the rocks and 
gave not only some concealment but 
also threw a necessary shade where we 
lay 

But later when Fletcher did come 
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out, and Joseph spoke to him, we found 
that we could not hear what they were 
So with- 
out thought, without consultation, and 
with no further attempt at conceal- 
ment, we rose from our hiding place 


saying: we were too far away. 


and simply walked across the sparse, 
rock-littered veld, to the fence around 
the house, where we stood on one side 
We stood there in the sun, and neither 
Fletcher nor Joseph took the slightest 
notice of us 

Fletcher must have been exhausted 
from the previous night. He was brok- 
en, we could see, even though the first 
words we heard from him were: 

‘No, you can’t work for me.” 

‘‘Baas,”’ Joseph said, “* 
work for you.”’ 

“How can you work for me?” 
Fletcher asked. 

“I am going to work for you.’ 

‘Don’t say that to me!” 

“IT want to work for you, baas.”’ 

“T’ll set the police on you, that’s 
what I'll do.” 

‘‘No,” Joseph said, shaking his head 
“You won't set the police on me.” 

Then they were both silent. Joseph 
stood with his body stooped forward a 
little, toward the man he was deter- 
mined should be his master And 
Fletcher stood wearily, sideways, with 
his shoulder to Joseph, unable to look 
at him. 

“You think,” Fletcher said, ‘“‘you’ll 
be able to find out something from 
me?’ He waited for a reply But 
Joseph did not speak. “If I tell you 
that— if I tell you that I hurt nobody 
will that be enough?’ Still Joseph 
made no reply “Then,” Fletcher 
shouted, ‘“‘as long as I live not another 
sound about it will cross my lips.” 
Joseph did not say anything “Tm 
telling you,’ Fletcher said weakly. 


Il am going to 


‘“‘Baas,”’ Joseph said, “‘I’ll bring my 
things this afternoon. Then I'll start 
work tomorrow.” 

‘And what will you do if I don’t let 
you?”’ Fletcher asked. Joseph did not 
reply. For the first time Fletcher looked 
at him, his head shaking—no, no, no 
But all he said, after the silence, was 
‘There’s no work for you to do in the 
house.” 

“I'll find work.” 

‘“‘What do you want of me?”’ Fletcher 
asked, with his hands lifted in front of 
his chest. “‘Can’t you leave me alone?”’ 


““No, baas.”’ 


Again they were silent. “‘All right,”’ 
Fletcher shouted suddenly “Bring 
your things! Work for me! I'll make 
you work until you drop!” He began 


to laugh: it was a dry, high, desolate 
sound that the heat-ridden air cracked 
and carried toward us in fragments 
He shook his fist at Joseph and laughed, 
he shouted: ‘That’s the only way 
you'll learn that I am still the baas.”’ 


“Ja, baas,”’ Joseph said 


[he matter was settled apparently 
for Joseph turned and began walking 
briskly toward the gate Fletcher 
stared after him, his fist still raised, 
laughing no longer. Joseph must have 
seen us as he passed through the gate 
but he made no sign that he had, nor 
did he look back once he had begun 


walking along the track toward the 


village 
We turned to look at Fletcher 
Fletcher was dancing Alone in the 


veld, in the middle of his dusty piece of 
ground, Fletcher was dancing with 
humiliation and rage and despair. He 
stamped his feet into the dust and 
gnawed his knuckles and twisted his 
ears and pulled at his chin and bran 
dished his fists. He was still lifting his 
knees, he was still raising the dust 
about his ankles when we turned our 
backs on him. We left him dancing 
there, solitary in the veld, a grotesque 
little figure, capering under a blazing 
sun —_ 
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B.P. Roormaster Asphalt Shingles are the outstanding 
advance in roofing in years. They’re entirely new, completely 
different and they bring rugged beauty, appealing character 
and distinct individuality to any home! 

Building Products Limited has added something extra to 
the standard square butt shingle—and thus evolved the 
extraordinary ROOFMASTER. Here’s how it’s done... First, 
a lane of dark-coloured granules is incorporated in the under- 
lay surface to form an eye-appealing, continuous shadow band. 
Then an Extra LAYER of asphalt and rock granules is 
built-up on the “‘finished”’ 
pattern. The exclusive shadow band and the grained pattern 
transform the standard shingle into one of unprecedented 
beauty —the ROOFMASTER 

This Extra LAYER also means built-in rigidity and extra 
weatherability—adding up to amazingly increased protec 
tion. And with all this, ROOFMASTERS cost no more than 
ordinary shingles! 

ROOFMASTERS come in a wide array of exciting modern 
colours. See samples at your B.P. dealer or write for a free 
colour chart: Building Products Limited, Dept M10, P.O. 
Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 
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solve a quadratic equation, make t 
pie by all means, and let no one dare 
say the resulting “‘credit”’ is not as 
“good 

Needless to say the “‘equality”’ prin 
ciple is not being maintained. The bad 
noney s driving out the good very 
quickly. On the principle of majority 
rule the subjects that few prefer 
Greek, Latin, French, mathematics and 
pure science——are being pushed frot 
the high schools In some areas they 
would have disappeared before now but 
for the remaining but increasingly 
feeble influence of university entrance 
requirements 

It will be argued that the majority 
must be served first. But no one tells 
the hungry sheep that some studies are 
more nourishing than others; that in 
some way they will acquire only a 
casual skill that could be picked uj 
after school hours, or current informa 
tion that will be outdated before they 
even mere entertain 


leave school, or 
ment; whereas in others they may open 
far more profound sources of satistac 
tion, and much wider opportunities of 
service to society These things are 
true, but no one says them. We warn 
them of ‘“‘dead-end”’ jobs, but not of 
“‘dead-end”’ studies. We do the very 
opposite As a guidance officer in 
large high school in a large and ricl 
city said to his flock, “‘Don’t take 
Math II. It’s a stinker.” 


Should bright kids shine? 


Everyone knows that not al sub 
jects’”’ are equal. Everyone knows tox 
that not all children are equal and that 
to blur over the fact of superior minds 
with a babble about individual differ 
ences is unrealistic. If it is aristocratic 
to recognize and rejoice over intellec 
tual ability we may as well admit that 
every intelligent person is aristocratic 
And we may as well be practical and 
use these spec ial gifts because if they 
are not used they will be abused 
Recently an American educator out 

lined various humane methods of 
smothering bright children by seeing to 
it that they had no opportunities to 
shine. In Canada we generally follow 
the other and better American method 
of the special class. Unfortunately the 


children in these classes seem to devote 





their school time more and more t 
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} F i ‘ g rs 
nd particu Ih he celes ( mam ess tou ‘ » dese ng o . Th soni € ) - 
ind part larly t facel san 1 name n tour. Th ‘y are deserving of the that TCA flight personnel takes of its than others, that they can stand drude 
less’ I contacted by phone highest praise es ery, that they can understand the 
U.S.) Passenger Citation (British) Passenger Citation - Swiss) Passenger Citation 
meaning of a long-te investment 
New York to Swift Current London to Montr , Trinidad, return) (St. John’s, Nfld. to New York Ss Y ong-term investme 


They should, then, surely concentrate 
on fundamental studies perhaps too 
difficult for others, but which they will 
need later and which they can master! 
not without effort but without undue 
suffering They could also employ 


The generous appreciation of TCA passengers is a con- 
tinual encouragement in our endeavour to provide the 
highest type of service. We welcome critical comment, 
foo. If in any instance TCA service has failed to 
themselves on the second language 


measure up to its standards, I would esteem it a real gg 
needed by all Canadians destined for 


favor if you would write to me personally, Any such 
letter will be gratefully acknowledged. RANS-CAN. DA AIR LINES positions of leadership and responsibil 
ity And they could be prepared to 
— W. GORDON WOOD, Vice-President, Sales, PASSENGERS @ AIR MAIL © AIR PARCEL POST © AIR EXPR © AIR FREIGHT enter high school a year or two earlier 
thus saving time badly needed in view 
of the increasing length of professional! 
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M 


training As all these common-sense 


measures are apparently contrary to 


the principle of equality, the best 
minds, when they do get special treat 
ment, are entertained 
stead of 

The bogey of equality and an easy 


generously in 
being exercised strenuously 
and politically helpful) desire to 
happy 
1uthorities to ignore their 


yoing 
make 
educational 
task even as they have defined it. If 
is we are told, education is to introduce 
the child to our 
enable him to enrich it 


everyone have allowed 


‘“‘way of life’’ and to 
his education 
should lead him to subject himself to 
intellectual discipline with a moral pur 
pose for that is the tradition of the 
Western world 


Schools forget the elite 


And if the words “‘moral’”’ and “‘tradi 
tion” are 
consider a “real situation’’ and recall 
that those concerned with defense and 


as alarming as ‘‘aristocratic,”’ 


industry in the United States and in 
Canada are complaining that the flight 
from science and mathematics in the 
high schools threatens us in the near 
future with a severe shortage of the 
trained people on whom many national 
undertakings depend. As our neighbor 
across the Arctic does not share our 
horror of the sterner subjects we may 
laziness and 


through sheer 


tence find ourselves integrated into a 


incompe 
new kind of democracy. Perhaps we 
might, after all, consider the alterna 
tive of a touch of aristocracy 

The well-worn retort that the state 


schools must care for all, and must not 
train an elite, is not only boring; it is 
dishonest. First, they are not caring 
for all; they are steadily grading edu 
cation 
lowest. Second, to give adequate atten 


down to the capacity of the 


tion to those of special ability is not 


“training an elite’’ in the sense of 


creating a privileged class. It is, rather 


following a practical principle of self 


preservation. Only the wealth of a very 


wealthy society allows us to give young 


people until they are eighteen complets 


leisure to indulge in “‘activities’’ with 
costly equipment in <¢ ystly buildings 
under highly trained supervisors If 


the most able ire 
ind forced 
doubtful whether we can even continue 


denied opportunity 
into idleness or trifling it is 
the luxury of high-school “‘education 
for all 

The reluctance to tace the fact 
sometimes the tragic fact of unequal 
gifts 
also stupid 


is natural and amiable, but it is 
And 


solution may be 


strange iS it may 
seem, the true found 
in the aristocratic exhortation to “‘do 
that of life to 


which it has pleased God to call you 


your duty in station 
We have found no better answers with 
all our integration and socialization of 
personalities—or should we say our 
conditioning of social units? We have 


not, indeed, found any answer as good 


for “‘do your duty” is an exhortation to 
a free individual. If he obeys it he can 
in the best 


most gifted of his fellows 


sense equal or excel the 
Recognizing 
the fact of quality and the claim of duty 


] 


we discover i real equality instead of 


manutacturing a sham one Ignoring 
them, we are in danger of slipping into a 
society where equality shuns excellence 
ind a degenerate liberty denies duty 
course 


Continuing on our present 


will almost certainly result in social 


and intellectual chaos. From this chaos 
will eme rge nota truly intellectual and 
responsible leadership, but a fanatical 
elite supported by a Canadian edition 
of the S.S. guard. The democratic so 
ciety that chooses to ignore aristocratic 
virtues itself 


only to fall into tyranny 


from aristocracy 


T his old Say 


Saves 


ing is still true, even if it did originate 


with the “high-brow’’ Aristotle . 








Here’s How ASPIRIN Helps Millions 


FEEL BETTER FAST! 








MORNING HEADACHE? FEEL BETTER FAST! It’s no fun | 0 to 

work when vou get ul vill lull. morning headache Po avoid thi 

leasant experience, take two ASPIRIN tablets first tl | ‘ 

re ready to leave the house, your headache should b rt 1 

in start work feeling like a million dollars. Use Aspirin for fast rehet 
from backache, aching muscl ind discomfort f colds, to 


CAN TAKE ASPIRIN ANY TIME... it is 
used by millions more people than any other pain 


reliever. ..WITHOUT STOMACH UPSE'1! 
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YOU 
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Johns-Manville Colorbestos Sidewall Shingles 
in colors from soft pastels to traditional white 
pever reed patrt to preserve thetn [ 


I lit ew hom I-M_ Silicone-sealed too, which means they in 
lorb Shingle ll effe charm tantly repel water. Silicone sealing re 
1 distinction in style with real economy ists soiling and discoloration keeps 

r sa ; lias lors bright and fresh for years! 

; plied ¢ . a 1 walls Before 1 build or remodel, write for 
p! pale thaaneitat r free, full-color folder, “New Ideas on 

- Building and Remodelling”. It shows the 

lovely colors available and pic 

i n and tures combinations of color in sever 

, Shit made of Py ns. For free copy, write t 

id I eC} I Canadian Johns-Manville, 565 Lakeshore 
| [ 1 W ft J ( Road I Port Credit, Ontario. Dept. 63 


/} Choose from two 
Ay . attractive styles 


CEDARGRAIN DESIGN 
This has the attractive grained appearance 


of weathered wood; the wavy or straight 
burt lines make it ideal to use separately or 
in combination with other building ma 
terials. Available in Pastel Green, Blue 


Gray and Dover White 


STRIATED DESIGN 


[he vertical, random-ribbed 
sign gives your home a smartly different 
look. Straight burt lines effect a fine simpli- 
city, lending an overall air of unusual dis- 
tinction. This design is available in Red, 
Green and Charcoal Gray 


striated de- 
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JM Johns-Manville ..:. 





Should I become a Canadian? continued from page 21 


sea rt 0 iterial 


r rect rt ter riches, after some 
me finds then and then eternally 
thankful and happy. It is not quite as 


sin ple is that 
I think that 


was an e 


Only once did iKing 


Canada my home matter 


aSy 


Chat was when I had received my visa 
ind was preparing to leave for this 
country I reconsidered as soon as | 
arrived. All immigrants dream of Can 
ida asa fool 8 paradise Nobody earns 


under two dollars an hour, taxes are 


negligible azingly low! 
But 


newcome!lr 


prices are an 


these dreams explode when the 


lands here 


It was a cold and unfriendly day 
when the SS Canberra steamed into 
Quebec harbor on the last day of No 
vember 1951. I stood on deck and had 
my first close look at Canada A huge 
red neon sign, advertising “‘La Farine 
tobin Hood” as being the best, flicked 


on and off and seemed to function as a 
mechanized greeter since there was no 
other. The first Canadian felt 
under my feet was the concrete floor of 
Quebec's freight 
A woman handed me the Gospel of St 
coffee 
An efficient railway agent urged me to 
buy (on credit) more meal tickets than 
I could possibly use during the trip to 
Ottawa, my point of destination. And 
that was all. A highly unromantic wel 
but I not 
more than that because it prepared me 


soil I 
shec S 


sober looking 


John in German and a 


cup ot 


come, am glad now it was 
for the things to come 

The books on emigration | had read 
before leaving for Canada had always 
talked about the first years a European 
spends in an overseas country as being 


the ‘“‘Hundejahre,”’ the ‘‘dog years”’ or 
years of hardship It had been my 
secret hope that by 1951 such old 


fashioned things as “‘dog years’’ would 
not exist. But I felt very doggish when 
I looked for first When I 
learned that had been waiting 
the 


seemed 


my job 
nobody 
for my services in any kind of work 
Land of Golden Opportunity 
to vanish and | doubted whether Can 
ada really needed any new people at all 
is the [Immigration Mission had told 
ne¢ 

into 


Going from door to door, I came 


a jeweler’s store 


What makes you think I could use 
vou’”’ the jeweler said 

That winter of 1951-52 was tough 
at least in Ottawa Many Canadians 
were out of work, and I soon realized 
that I had to look for work nobody els« 
wanted I heard that the Canadian 
Pacific Telegraphs needed messenget 


The office manager 
hundred 


boys and I applied 
convinced himself that my one 
or so words of English might suffice I 
had to promise that I 

know and buy a 
my first pay because I had to have 
After this I 


would get to 


the city bicycle fron 


t for 


deliveries was hired 


my 
the job paid forty-five cents an hour 
Being twenty-seven at that time, | 
was the oldest of the bicycling messen 
gers, and I was one of the few un 
uniformed messengers the CPR has 
ever employed. ‘““Why don’t you want 
to wear a uniform—we give it to you 


> 


’’ 1 was asked after working there 
a few days 
I replied that I had been wearing a 


free’ 
for 


uniform for seven years, two years in 
the German Army and five years in a 
Russian POW camp, and that I had 
decided not to wear one again. The 


manager understood 

The introduction into Canadian life 
this job gave me was thorough, but I 
could not afford to stay on it long be- 
cause it paid so little. Elvira, my wife, 
was still back home, waiting for me to 
save enough money to pay for her trip 
over. I tried to get something else but 
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The 


newspape! 


was refused for lack of experience 
trade I had learned 
but I knew that that was out for 
English was too 


was 
work 
i long time since my 
fragmentary I asked employers for 


whom I wanted to work as a packer 


handyman or a laborer if I could not 
gain experience in their shop. No, the 
needed experienced men. Still, | liked 
these blunt people better than the 


others who pretended to be interested 
At about a dozen pl ices I filed 
“We'll let 


soon as something pops up!’ 


in me 
KNOW as 


Nothing 


ipplications you 
ever popped 
By little v 


ployment manager, | 


ig ue to the en 
hired 


being a 
was finally 
i painte nm a suitcase factory 


Within knew 


worked and within a week I could do al 


iday | how a spray gu! 
I covered my secret 
ipprenticeship by that i 
Europe we had used different methods 


The people I worked with were kind 


the work required 
pretending 


and accepted me after we got to know 
each other 3ut they felt hurt when 
after some months I announced that I 


take a 
job with a wholesale firm 
like to work with us?” “Do you fee! this 
”* What 


I have discovered 


was quitting to better-paying 


“Do vou not 


job is not good enough for you 
) 


was | going to reply 
more than once that Canadians do not 


understand why the immigrant is so 
anxious to get ahead. Often this lack 


of understanding causes friction 


Do Canadians want coolies? 


‘‘Watch out for these Limeys,”’ a man 
warned Today 
start as your office boys and to 


me a few weeks ago 
they 
morrow they are your bosses!’ 

He had not only 
the British immigrants but against all 
of them The 


grant the very 


warned me against 


against myself imn 


is ambitious because of 
immigrant If he 


fact he is an were 


complacent he would never have come 


to Canada. It is only natural that in 
this new life he has to drive ahead 
harder than the nonimmigrant with 


fall in line Since 


he has to start from way behind, he wil 


whom he wants to 
pass some Canadians 

How good is the immigrant’s chance 
People 
have not lived in the country long often 


to get ahead in Canada? whi 


complain they are discriminated against 


“Canadians only want us as coolies 
they keep the bette jobs to them 
selves!’’ I have heard this complaint 


often and have even thought it myself 

I know that 
ire not justified. Even if I never work 
for that Ontario be 
cause of my i nation-wide radio 
network lets me talk to its listeners. | 
that for 
immigrant has 


now such accusations 


weekly paper in 
accent 
believe save 
the 
provided he qualifies equally well. If 
a harder 
of the adventure he engaged in 
The driving force that br 


some exceptions 
in equal chance 


he has time it’s actually part 
most 
the 


atter 


Europeans across the Atlantic is 
for the Better Life, but 
the material side 
prisingly irrelevant. Elvira and I were 
enthused about the bigger money we 
made after living here for some time 
We rented a modern apartment, bought 
‘ enjoyed abundant food 
clothing, and purchased all sorts of ap 
pliances which were of course 


quest 


while becomes su! 


i Car, ind 
“*musts.’ 
We should have been very happy, but 
both of us noticed that somehow our 
lives had become empty. We had not 
found out that contacts with the new 
country and the new people around us 
were as important as a new bank ac 
count 

A picture 


postcard arrived in my 
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The Wonders of Scotland 
Blair Castle, seat of His Grace the Duke of Atholl. The 
oldest part of the castle, Comyn's Tower, wos built 
about 1269 





THE OLDEST VME TY SCOTCH 


FAMOUS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


Dont be Vague... say 


Haig Haig 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Should | become a Canadian? continued 








After he became settled Neumann and 


S wile uid afford luxuries Dut 
| 11d t Ke the r ppy 


The fast tempo of his life in Canada 
eating in a hurry in restaurants and 


cates gave him the jitters at first 


in five years Klaus Neumann learned that life in Canada is often hard and perplexing for a new Canadian... 


His new language has opened up a 





r 


new literature plus the pleasure Oo 
} fr na Dy first narne following Li'l Abner r the comics 





Neumann skis, canoes near Ottawa 


and enthuses over the informality of 


Canadians after stuffy Europe 





“By being part of a smaller Canada 
you become attached to all of it.” 


f 


The Neumanns treasure new friends 


But after getting to know the country better he finds himself acting more and more like a Canadian 


recently It showed a llage in driven into isolation or worse through 
the B in Aly ind was written by lack of language 
Cerma vho had become the Che ethnic groups play an important 
choolteacher there Hye ind h part nm the ntegration of the mn 
ker n-bort wite were ery happy yrant hese groups have in important 
now. he tated \ vear ago this man task to fulfill, especially for the new 
id er nee wit! in elec comer who has just arrived. They solve 
firr n Ottawa Canada many of his initial problems and re 
é ratty he added in a postscript issure | But by no means should 
rt had done well » tl they re iin the new arrival’s only con 
nt bat onl inancially and that tact with his new country The do 
had not been enough t ike | fe nating mood at the ethnic meetings | 
plet nd hapy ittended was one of nostalgia and | 
The mt difficult barrie had to could not help feeling that the people 
e in establishing contacts with there were not as happy as they should 
Clanad nd (Canadian Wii earning have been Most of them had come to 
uur language ind | ar still at it Canada twenty or twenty-five years 
Cou nto t ng t iwo, but they still were strangers in this 
for an article five time because the country Was perhaps the first Can 
lesyirl does not understand you no idian these people met too anxious to 
ple sure ’erhal you have had i ive then the iddress of in ethnk 
inilar experience when your Frencl group and not at all interested in in 
did not work well enough on a trip viting the stranger to his house in 
through Quebec 'rying to expres stead 


vour adult thougiits with the ocabu 
: 
And then you pay taxes 


during my first vear, is even more frus 


trating But learning the language is here are organizations whose aim is 
of the utmost importance It is the to help the immigrant make contacts 
only key to Canadian life, to friend with Canada and Canadians. Some of 
ships, literature, discussion to the their work is excellent, some is not 
understanding and appreciation of this What is the use of well-to-do ladies 
country entertaining a group of immigrant girls 
Chere is the story about a girl who working as domestics when they have 
ite han ind egys u 1 cafeteria day thei afternoon off? If they do not 
ifter day for several months Finally notice now that they are being talked 
3omebody became curious and isked down to, they will later and dislike I 
her in her own language about this lhe individual friendship between Can 
habit adian and immigrant, or between two 
You seem to like hat ind egs ery families, will do most to make the new 
much, don't you comer feel at home 
Oh. no. | hate ut the replied but \ middle-aged couple asked me along 
t the only dish I can order in Eng with two other immigrants to join them 
lish for Christmas dinner in 1951 They 
Chis may be a joke, but psychiatrists had no reason for doing so. All three of 
tell gruesome tales of peo} le be ng us had been in the country a few weeks. 


They did not know us but had heard 
that we worked at the telegr iph office 


Conversation presented its difficulties 
we used dictionaries: and there were 


not many subjects of common interest 
but the friendsh p established then has 
lasted to this dav and has been a source 


of help to all three of us. I think there 
are too tew ny 


After some vears the 


tations Ike this one 
oughest prob 
le s of adjustment ire solved The 
mmigrant is practically a Canadian by 
now: he earns and spends, produces and 


consumes, pays taxes and has children 


who, like our daughter ire Canadian 
babies.”” Often it is overlooked that the 
I grant not only profits from the 
Canadian communit he enters but also 


Most of this con 


tributing is not spectacular at all and 


contributes to t 


is not even noticed But even if an 
immigrant woman only gives her neigh 
bor a rec ipe fron home and perhaps 


f 


folk music of 


plays her the recorded 
that country, it serves to enrich Can 
adian life 

Life in this country I have accepted 
by now Cafeterias do not give me the 
jitters and I find lunch counters not 
too uncomfortable. To get to the cor 
ner store I use the car, I buy on credit 
and can even resist salesmen who knock 
at my door. I know that wearing shorts 
in Quebec ind having out-of-door 
beers in Ontario are offenses, and I[ call 
people by their first names the moment 
I meet them. If somebody asks me how 
such and such. a thing is done in the 
Old Country, I sometimes have to 
think hard. Habit is strong indeed 

But before deciding if he should gO 
all the way now and ca// himself a Can 
adian citizen, the immigrant, in a quiet 
hour, will get down to the “‘fine print” 
of his relations with Canada. He will 
try to find out how strong his attach- 
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ment really is under the surface of day- 


to-day life 

Some people have indicated to me 
that they considered citizenship some 
sort of a present offered to the 
grant. I do not think it is, and 
were, I would not want any part of it 
Sometimes one does not like a present 
Others suggest that citizenship be 


made compulsory They want a law 
forcing the immigrant to become a Can 
adian as soon as he has lived here five 
years or else deport hin Would nm 

such measure create citizens of a du 


bious loyalty 

Canada did not mean anything to me 
when I arrived. I just knew why I had 
left Europe, and that had been for three 
reasons: I wanted to avoid another war, 
I intended to become a well-off n 
who leads a good life, and I wanted 
try out what little adventurous spirit 
the last war had left me with 

Did I find what I wanted? No! 

After trying seemingly profitable en 
terprises, I quietly sneaked back into 
the job I had learned to do and liked to 
do—-writing for papers. I make a living 
now but I will never make a million 
Thanks to the development of supe 
weapons, a new war would be just as 
horrible in Canada as anywhere. And 
the adventure? I am chained to an 
office desk again 

Sometimes I wonder what sort of a 
citizen I would be expected to be 
Would I have to give up everything 
that connects me with the country | 


was born in and with the first part of 
my life I do not believe this can be 
done, and I am suspicious of foreign 
born Canadians who assure me tl 

they think, act and function like the 
native son. Adopting another country 
as your own when you are past child 


hood just remains a compromise. But 
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then make room in your heart for the °56 
Pontiac. Because everything about Pontiac 


promises Springtime the whole year through. 


ceases to please. Mighty new engines that 




















vou’re the kind of person (and who isn’t!) 


ho greets Spring like flowers greet the sun. 


lors that only nature can equal, coupled 


ith a fresh-as-a-daisy performance that never 


ke it as lively as a colt... with a ride that’s 
tle as a lamb. 

So don't put off the glad moment another 

For that spring in your step, anda proud 


icaminvoureve see your Pontiac deal rnow. 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Llossom out in Shyle.. buy a 


PONTIAC 
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Benvenuto Apartments ront Architect - Page & Steele 


SS sets the tone 


2 Modern architectural design calls for 
more light and a closer living with the 


outdoors. Here is where the many 


their most important roles. This 
magnificent, new apartment in Toront 
features Pilkington Plate Glass, Georgia 
Cast Wired Glass and Pilkington Plate 
Glass Mirrors that blend with the other 
construction materials for breath-taking 


beauty, comfort and utility 





there’s no liffit to imagination when you plan with 


a, ; 
_ ) low. | 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE - 165 BLOOR RE »- TORONTO . BRANCHES COAST TO COAST 
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who share my interests, and the fact 


they are Canadians is secondary But 
f we discuss subjects ranging tron I 
novations on new automobDues t 


whether the Conservatives have 


chance I find to my own surprise 


I 
I can get just as exe ted as they car 
To this little Canada oft mine De 
long my discoveries in the new te! 
ture the new language has opened 
for me I had to get icqua nted w 
nearly everybody Sut Twain, Lewis 
Steinbeck, Faulkner, Thurber, Pere 


in, Doyle, Orwell, Thoreau, Cheste 
ton, Schulberg, Sinclair, Hemingway 
Bemelmans, and a colorful mixture of 
many others are part of my world now 

Even before breakfast I want t 
know what has happened to Li'l Abner 
ind I find that both of us, Al Capp and 
I, are splendidly rehabilitated when | 
see an article proclaim that comics are 

form of modern art and with us te 
stay 

In this “‘litthe Canada’’ I wake up in 
i tent on a lakeshore in northern 
Ontario; here I follow a_ ski trail 
through Gatineau woods or steer my 
canoe into a sheltered bay somewhere 
iround Algonquin Park 

Here | see with admiration that the 
whole population takes to the lakes to 
fish. Here | am enthused about the in 
formality which governs the relations 
between people. Coming out of stuffy 
Europe, it means much to me that I a1 


not expected to wear a stiff shirt when 
dropping in at some friends’, and that | 
can sit on their rug if I find their chairs 
uncomfortable I am quite sure that 
there are not many countries in this 
world where you are not judged and 
classified by whether you wear a cast 


mere coat ora parka 
How many will stay in Canada? 


This country contains such hospit 
ible people as Fred Keenan, the school 
teacher in Latchford. During the su 
mer Fred rents cottages. We met h 
two years ago when Elvira and |! 
wanted to make our f 
bush. We mentioned to him what we 
had in mind. He went to work at once 


f 


saw to it that we had food, lent us his 
equipment, gave us maps, provided us 
with two canoes to save us a longs 
portage, even urged us to live in his own 
cottage back in the woods, and had 
friend of his come to se¢ how we were 
doing. When we returned he did not 
want to charge us for most of his ser\ 
ices He just said Let’s not spoil 
things 

Other immigrants have told me the 


criticism of Canadians and “‘their coun 


try.”’ I tried to point out that only by 
building their ‘‘litthe Canada’”’ first 
could they judge and be entitled t 
judge I believe that only cut of be 
coming part of i smaller Canadiar 
world can grow the attachment to al 
of it One cannot criticize the Romans 


without first really knowing the Ro 

ins 

Fewer than a hundred thousand 
the million and a quarter nigrants 
Canada has accepted so far have be 
come Canadian citizens. Most of then 
ire not eligible yet, others see to needa 
nore than five years to make up the 
minds. But each of the special citizen 
shi, courts in Montreal and Toront 
ilready grants seventy-five natural 
tions a day In other area where 


ordinary courts handle naturalizatior 


the numbers of ex-immigrants applying 
for citizenship ure ilso ncreasing 
rapidly 


[The people who have decided t 
become Canadians must have found 
as I have, that Canada, while not the 
perfect country is a good one to live 
in. If not all of them found what the 
wanted they found what they got 
worthwhile . 


Ingersoll’s running out 
of cheese 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 





To the casual visitor Ingersoll seems 
to be a thriving little industrial com 
munity of seven thousand, lying on the 
slopes of a saucer-shaped valley twenty 
miles east of London, Ont., and neatly 
cut in two by the Thames River, a shal- 
low, polluted, fishless stream which in 
summer dries to a muddy trickle. Run- 
ning along the Thames is the Canadian 
National Railway which serves several 
ndustrial plants that make paper boxes 
ind automobile parts and employ near 
lv the entire labor force of the com 
munity 

3ut for all its bustle, Ingersoll has 
Che only 
hotel in town is the St. Charles, built in 


the soul of a farming hamlet 


1868, whose linoleum floors and high 
ceilinged rooms are warmed in winter 
For the 


last few years Ingersoll businessmen 


by tiny individual gas stoves 


convinced that a new hotel is needed in 
the go-ahead community, have peren 
nially threatened to build one. But in 
variably their resolutions have faltered 
because they know a new hotel in 
Ingersoll wouldn’t pay unless it had a 
beverage room, and they are afraid to 
press for a vote to legalize the sale of 
beer for fear of antagonizing the farm 
ers, whom they believe are predomi 
nantly dry 

Their respect for the farmers is 
understandable, for without them 
and cheese there would be no Inger 
soll 

The town was founded in 1806 by 
Thomas Ingersoll, an American immi 
grant attracted to Canada by free land 
The settlement grew rapidly, but by 
1830 was on the verge of becoming : 
ghost town. The magnificent forests 
surrounding it had been ruthlessly de 


stroyed by lumbermen; the farmers 
had so intensively cultivated the 
cleared land for wheat that it was 
worn out 

In a desperate attempt to rebuild 
their soil, farmers bought large numbers 
of cows and used their manure for fer 
tilizer Since there was no nearby 
market for large quantities of fresh 
milk, housewives began to make cheese 
in their kitchens, selling the excess not 
required for home use in Ingersoll and 
keeping the sums thus earned as pin 
money Che husbands humored thei 
vives’ little industry and manfully got 
on with the main job at hand— rebuild 
ng their soil 

But by 1850 stiff con petition fron 
the western prairies was pressing Inger 
soll’s wheat growers. The farmers now 
discovered their only cash income was 
from their wives who were coining 
money by selling ill the cheese they 
ould make. From Ingersoll the cheese 
vas shipped to England where, as 


heap and nutritious food found a 


{ 


eady market To the farmers their 


next step was obvious They let thei 


vheat fields revert to pasture ind 
took lessons from their womenfolk in 
heese making. Soon every farm was 


home cheese factory, shipping thou 


sands of pounds of cheese a year int 
Ingersoll 

Scores of other communities in O1 
tario, Quebec and the Maritimes whose 
economy had been disrupted by cheay 
prairie wheat were doing the same 
thing, but Ingersoll had two init 
idvantages it had thousands of cows 
ind the women had discovered by long 
trial and error how to make excellent 
cheese 

hen in 1864 Harvey Farrington, a 
local farmer, had the inspiration that 
laid the foundation stone for Ingersoll’s 
future fame He formed the first c« 
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operat é cheese factory n ¢ ida S Ss ers 1 

Under this system a group of neighbor businessman who be 

ing farmers agreed to bring their lk y known as the Cheese Pox Hy 

to a central depot where one of their was J é MelIn ‘ > 

members skilled in cheese making was n with busl Dlack |! | 

entrusted with this specialized task ng eve vhe ! ed lr 

This system spread rapidly, and ended ind 186¢ pened 

the home production of cheese soon na followings the ust 

there were forty-four co-operative davs. wa lan an nd y Mi Mie] c 

cheese factories in thirty-mile radius ntyre wandered the } ‘ 

ot Ingersoll each produc ny tro ne hilisides of Oxford County 1 ‘ ‘ t | fod 

hundred to three hundred tons of cheess the grazing herds past beau e the ed ‘ i h 

a year symbolizing the glory f dopte ‘ 
Their new-found wealth and f € ‘ nunity. He began t ‘ | ere ked | 0 


brought exuberance and pride to In 
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Aeor's 
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On Mother’s special day, choose one 
of these luxurious assortments for her. 
POT OF GOLD—the queen of all 
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chewy pieces! 
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Ingersoll’s four-ton pride 


dred-pound cheese and presented it to 
President Andrew Johnson with boom- 
boastful 
went to 


ing cannon, flag-waving and 


speeches Secretly Ingersoll 
I 


work. For four days five hundred cows 
poured their milk into a cheese factory 
Kight days later there emerged the big 
gest cheese the world had seen up to 
that time 
two feet ten inches in height and 


sixteen feet in circumfe! 
ence 
weighing seven thousand pounds 

decided to ship the 
mammoth New York 


State Fair, in Saratoga, just to show 


The farmers 


cheese to the 


those Americans ind incidentally asa 
sales promotion stunt for Ingersoll 
cheese The day of its departure was 


declared an official holiday by the 
Mounted on a sturdy 
through the 


streets by six dappled-grey horses and 


town wagon, 


the cheese was drawn 
followed by proud bearded farmers and 
A crowd 


station and 


town officials in high silk hats 
assembled at the railway 
McIntyre read his latest inspirations in 
its honor 


including one proclaiming 


the glories of a district that could pro 


duce the mammoth cheese 


Encouraged by the people’s cheers 
MelIntvre read anothe: poe titled Ode 
to the Mammoth Cheese, in which he 


eulogized its mass 


V 
y ( } ‘ 
Ny to ( 
At the Saratoga Fair the cheese was 
such a success that it was decided it 


should cross the Atlantic to be put 
on exhibit in London in 1869. But it 
had taken on a distinctly high 


and at Liverpool the mayor flatly re 


iromMa 


fused to permit it to be landed. The 
captain appealed to the mayor to 
reconsider, since half his crew had 


deserted and the other half were near 
a state of mutiny He even claimed 
that sharks had never left the wake of 
the ship since they sighted the boat 
But the mayor refused and departed 
hastily, a handkerchief pressed to his 
nose 

The captain then demanded of the 
Ingersoll cheese exporter in charge of 
the Canadian mammoth, 
Caswell, 


a gentleman 
named that the cheese be 
dumped over the side. But Caswell 
said the captain should either discharge 
his contract to deliver the cheese to 
England, or return it to Canada The 
captain blanched at the latter thought 
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Later an eleven-tonner outranked it. 


and agreed to a scheme proposed by 


Caswell, to smuggle the cheese through 
Customs 
Accordingly, the 
sailed to Chathan on the estuary o 
Disembarking, the 
captain and Caswell drove to London 


immediatel 


ship 


f 


the Thames River 


The captain gave the custom manifest 


to Caswell to have the cheese cleared 
through Customs, while he sought out 
the London port authorities to registe1 
He advised them that he had 


the tide at Chatham and wished to take 


MUISS€ d 


advantage of the next one The au 
thorities agreed to accept the sh p's 
entry as it was a common practice 


when a vessel missed the tide to trans 
act the business that way so no delay 


would be caused. Caswell meanwhile 


had received custom clearance for 


seven thousand pounds of Canadian 
cheese. The only thing he had neglect 


ed to mention was that it was all in 
one piece 

As soon as the ship docked in London 
hurriedly the Can 
adian mammoth onto the pier, and the 
captain then turned immediately 
in heartfelt relief for the 


of the open sea. 


its crane hoisted 
ibout 


pure breezes 


Was it a fair contest? 
But the London exhibition wel 
comed the mammoth with open arn 
Cheese lovers fron all ove! England 
came to gaze in amazement and mouth 
watering hunger. Finally, the secretary 
of the fair suggested it would be more 
to the point if they ate it, instead of 
just admiring its size. Caswell agreed 
and on the day it was cut uy 
gathered from all over the 
clamore d for 
delight that 


it an exquisite flavor 


gourmets 
country 
pieces and « xclaimed in 
its wanderings had given 


For years after this epic stunt Inge 
soll cheese commanded premium prices 
in England In C 
Crean 


inada Ingersoll! 
Cheese i 
Cheddar, butter 


n onopoly 


mixture of aged 


and crean enjoved 
However, other areas in 


Canada were beginning to 


seriously 
challenge Ingersoll’s pre-eminence In 
Perth, midway b 

tween Kingston and Ottawa 


1892 the town of 
made in 
eleven-ton cheese which measured ten 
height 
iny comparisons 
made between the Perth mammoth and 
its own weren't 


feet icross and six feet in 


Ingersoll claimed that 


entirely fair since 
twelve towns had co-ope rated in the 
Perth effort Perth 
believed still to hold the 
world’s record. 

After 1900 Ingersoll slowly began to 
feel the pinch of competition Other 
notably in eastern 
were producing Cheddar and 
cream cheese of excellent quality. Still 
for twenty years more, Ingersoll re 
mained the most important cheese 
producing centre in the country. Then 
beginning in 1920, a new factor began 
to disrupt the old cheese-making econ 


Fair or not, the 


( heese IS 


areas in Canada 
Ontario 
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ymy The gasoline truck made it pos- 
sible for the first time to gather milk 
from farms twenty to thirty miles in 
the country and deliver it quickly to 
nearby cities which required fresh milk 
n increasing quantities Following 
World War II tank trucks reached 
farther and farther into the country in 
search of new supplies, and eventually 
reached Ingersoll With milk being 
drained away to the cities, cheese pro- 
duction in Ingersoll fell from a wartime 
high in 1942 of eight and a half million 
pounds to two and a half million in 
1955 out of eighty million for all 
Canada. 

For Ingersoll’s farmers this growing 
demand for fresh milk is no hardship, 
since they are making more money, but 
for cheese makers, once the social elite 
of the area, it is a tragedy Most of the 
independent cheese makers, like Bill 
Boyes, have been forced to sell their 
businesses and take jobs for which they 
have little liking or training soyes, a 
slim, balding, middle-aged man who 
for many years owned and operated a 
family cheese factory near Ingersoll 
now works as a car salesman with In 
rersoll Motors 

Cheese makers arvund Ingersoll 
Boyes says sadly, ‘“‘are somewhat like 
the village blacksmith—we’re just dis 
placed persons, a rather pitiful re 
minder of a vanished era 

A few food companies dealing in 
cheese, unable to obtain a supply fron 
independent producers, have bought 
factories near Ingersoll and placed a 
cheese maker in charge One of these 
is at Thamesford, ten miles west of 
Ingersoll, owned by the Old Cherry 
Hill Cheese packing plant in Brantford 
The cheese maker is Max Frehner 
thin, young Swiss immigrant, who 
learned his trade before coming to this 
country. On entering cheese competi 
tion in Canada for the first time last 
year, he was awarded the two top 
prizes for his Ingersoll Cheddar the 
British Empire Award and the Grand 
Champion prize 

Frehner has no trade secrets Chose 
days are gone,”’ he says. He does, how 
ever, watch over his cheese making as 
carefully as any housewife watches 
over a cake Cheese making Is an ex 
tremely complex operation, varying 
greatly with each of the eighteen dis 
tinct types of cheese. In general, how 
ever, all follow a common pattern 

Milk is dumped into long, stainless 
steel vats, and heated. Bacteria, known 
as ‘‘culture,’’ are added, causing fer 
mentation To thicken the mixture 
rennet, a liquid extract made from the 
fourth stomach of calves, is used. When 
the mixture is a jellylike mass it is 
chopped into small pieces to permit 
separation of the liquid known as 
whey” from the cheese, known as 
‘curds.”’ This process 18 known as 
Cheddaring.’’ The whey is drained 
off, leaving the curds, or green cheese 
which are then pre ssed into a solid mass 
for curing 

Canadians show an overwhelming 
preference for Cheddar over any other 
type of « heese: on a per-capita basis we 
eat six and one half pounds of cheese a 
year, five and a half pounds of which is 
Cheddar, the rest of true or imitation 
foreign make This latter group is 
largely made up of: Gouda and Edam 

sweet, semisoft and rubbery cheeses 
Swiss—-sweet and with the familiar 
round holes caused by gas fermenta 
tion; Romano and Parmesan— sharp 
and salty, usually grated and used to 
flavor Italian dishes; blue cheese— soft, 
salty and creamy-flavored; Limburge1 

semisoft and tangy; and Oka— the 
world-famous rubbery, strong-flavored 
cheese made by the monks of La 
Trappe, Que 

Each of these ty pes of cheeses has its 
own devotees. But generally these 
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Before and After... 


mum invest, investigate... is just good common sense. 
rafter vear itis amazing how many people good 
mole ton fail to do pust that. 

ecuritn m tips. on rumours. without examination, 


of uninformed people, very olten causes 


trent headache. Better Business Bureaus are ke pt 
(Commission officials look into innumerable com- 
purchase d which sometimes turn out 
thought 


iritthe ire 


rest what | 


ou invest. investigation is good common sense {fter 
investigation ts also good common sense See your 
ee a year is not propaganda it Is preventive 


Most people think it good business to check trouble 


tarts or. at least. before it becomes serious. 


,our Gmvestment adviser check your securities at 


makes sense too. Conditions change, industries 


irkets change. To put them away and forget them” is 


it snot good for teeth. and it’s not good for securities. 


inization is equipped to help you investigate before vou 
after vou invest. to he Ip you by regularly checking 
to see that vour funds are working to best advan- 
ire doing for vou what vou want done. 


that thes 


oflices or re prese ntative will help you... drop in or 


more conyement, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 

Investment Dealers — Established 1889 
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Stanley Handyman tools are fine quality, medium priced tools made 


for the handyman of the house. Add a tool at a time 
and as you need 


. as you can 
and you soon have a matched set 


See Stanley Tools at your favorite hardware store. For free tool 


catalog write Stanley 


Tool Company of Canada, Ltd., 534 Stanley 


Street, Roxton Pond, P.Q 
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CES | es nat A I 
tar ting hile Chedd n be 
en day nd d put 
( hedd 1 vhole r S 
te zed est K ~ ade ul n 
ninet po dq cir blocks and aged 
r waxed cheese tn nad plyboard 
ne n cool, well-ventilated rooms 
é ~ For the first three months 
the cheeses s be turned by hand 
pside down t é st once every two 
weeks, so the juices will drain slowly 
back and forth to cause fermentation 
In three ynths all fermentation has 
ceased, but to obtain the tanginess be 
i by gourmets, the cheeses must be 
ged up to fifteen months mors All the 
ous cheese-producing areas of the 
world religiously claim that thei cur 
ng rooms have some peculiar char 
acteristic that gives their cheese its dis 


nective aron ind taste For instance 


the monks of ¢ onques France credit 
the Roquefort « ives for the blue-veined 
old n thew Roquefort cheese In 
Ingersoll the curing cellars, lined in 
tone and ceilinged with old wooden 
beams, are jokingly referred to as ‘‘the 


sus Ingersoll caves 
Nearly half the Cheddar produced n 
Canada ed It is 


ground to xed with butter or 


however S not ag 


i paste 


crea! ind with the addition of some 

aged Cheddar and secret ingredients 

becomes processed cheese This has 
ld mellow flavor and modest price 


ils to the shopping house 


whic h ippe 


wife 
Aged Canadian Cheddar s sold 
under trade names such as Old Oxford 


Cheddar 
Diamond 


the name 


Bl i¢ K 


ind Stilton 


in Ingersoll Cheddar 
Old Cherry Hill 


given, in Canada, to a 


twelve-pound block of Cheddar). Some 
Cheddars are wine-cured. At the littl 
town of Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont 

Albert Hall makes a tangy, wine-cured 


Cheddar West End Cheese 


Hall 


Known as 
Cheddar 


uses Oxford exclusively 
ind buys and cures only those cheeses 
made from June to September, which 
he considers superior since the COWS 


have fed on grass rather than ensilage 
When Hall believes a cheese is suffi 
ciently cured, he inserts a steel testing 


tube into it, pulls out a plug of cheese 
ind pours Niagara Peninsula wine into 
the hole Most 
treated with port, but Hall uses sherry 
Fac h week he 
the hole 


Every supermarket and nearly every 


wine-cured cheese is 


pours more sherry into 


until the cheese is saturated 


grocery shop today carries aged Ched 


dar, but the true gourmet prefers to 


purchase his cheese in such an estab 
lishment as The Cheese Shoppe, in 
Montreal, a successor to Ye Olde Eng 
lish Cheese Shoppe Here, in a quiet 


subdued atmosphere reminiscent of 


Bond Street, the gourmet fussily in 
spects cheese ranging in price fron 
eighty cents to a dollar and twenty 
cents a pound under the solicitous eye 
of the proprietor, Robert MacCon 
nachie, a Scot who preserves an Old 
World dignity in deference to his 
cheese by dressing in a long, in 
maculately white apron, bow tie and 
green tartan waistcoat 


Ingersoll until recently had a parallel 


to The Cheese Shoppe in the Slawson 
Riley Cheese Co better known as 
Riley’s Cheese House the oldest 
« heese buy ing, processing, ageing ind 
exporting firm in town. The owner 
Charlie Riley, would select the finest 
cheeses and store them carefully Once 
aged these cheeses became famous as 
Riley’s Pet Cheeses ind made hin 
easily the most sought-after friend in 


But in 1952 


supply of cheeses forced Riley to 


Ingersoll the decreasing 
sell 


his plant to Marshalls Company, a To- 


ronto food concern Today Riley i 
hearty jovial man in his late seventies 
still buys cheeses for the new owners 
but the once-prospering retail end of 
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the business nas beer Ss 1 
Most people n Ingersoll A t 
the I aged ( heddar Irom tne () 
Dairy which regularly delivers tw 
pound boxes with its milk Sam W | 
worth, the proprietor, believes his ts t! 
only dairy in Canada that does s 
Wadsworth i dapper business 
with a fondness for bow ties, was 
milkman in Toronto before he settle 
in Ingersoll in 1945. He wasn’t there 
long before he discovered that Amer 
cans had a passion ite fondness for 
Ingersoll Cheddar He installed 


cheese counter in his dairy, and Amer 


can businessmen and tourists began 
drop in regularly to buy four or five 
pounds of cheese at a time Realizing 


was an untapped source 
business, Wadsworth hung out a sigr 
stating that “‘World Famous Old Can 


idian Cheddar within. S« 


that here 


’ was for sale 


many 


to build a parking lot for a 


} 


cars. Now he is planning to enlarge 
parking lot and add more facilities t 
his dairy for cutting and wrappir 


His only 


cheese will hold out 


cheese worry Is 


No more cheese —-what then? 


Ingersoll to 


Although few people in 


day are dependent on cheese for the 


livelihood aghast at the pos 
sibility that there may 
time when 
Cheddar 
One of these is Earl ‘Jit’? Humphrey 
manager at Motors 
Humphrey, middle-aged and heavy-set 
boasts that ind eat 
regular 


most are 
actually come 


there is no more Ingersol 


parts Ingersoll 
he can sit down 
and 
to fill an ordinary man 


meal then eat enougl 
( heese 


The sight of a cheese factory invar 


ibly triggers a cheese hunger in Hun 
phre vy, who is extremely fond of curds 
or ‘“‘green”’ cheese. “‘A few years ago 

he recalls, ‘“‘my wife, my sister, her 


Mont 


cheese 


husband and I were driving fron 
real to Ottawa We 


passed i 


factory, and a few miles farther on | 
said ‘Gee I'd love to have sol 
curds The others said they were 
thinking the same thing 


but 


factory 


“So we kept driving and looking 
we didn’t see another cheese 


We reached Ottawa but we kept right 


on going, looking for a factory Thirty 
miles outside Ottawa I said I just 
couldn’t stand it any longer and was 
going to ask the next gas-station atten 


dant where we could find a cheese fac 


tory So we pulled up at this gas 
station and I asked the attendant. He 
said there was one about ten miles 
down the third dirt road on our right 


So we finally got there and I asked the 


cheese maker if we could buy some 
curds. He said he wouldn't sell us any 
but would give us some So I said 
‘well maybe we want more than some 


He looked at us kinda 
‘Okay 


a big basin out of the car 


people want 
funny, and said 

“So we got 
and he began to scoop into it 
‘Is that 
Nope 


He really began to get 


some 
After every sc oop he would ask 
enough?’ But I’d answer put 
some more in 

thought we 
going to take all his curds. But 

we had enough and drove off 
The 

left 
the basin on my lap and ate curds until 


puzzled. I guess he were 
finally 
ill of us 
next n 


happily eating curds orn 


ing there were still a lot so I took 
Ingersoll.” 

To Humphrey the trial of being de 
prived of curds but 


we hit 


is terrible « nough 
the mere thought of no more Ingersol 
cheese poses a dark and gloomy future 
for Cheesetowners Humphrey ex 
presses the thought of numerous gou1 
Cheesetown when he 


“What will happen if 


made in 


mets in 


cries I 
anguish there's 


no more cheese Ingersoll 
Half the people in this town will starve 


to death!” 7 
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Americans stopped that he had 
hundred 


whether the 


The day |! fought 
Jack Dempsey 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


King Gustav V, who was a “ervent 


tennis addict. “‘It’s a pity you don’t 
play tennis ” he said to me You 
would certainly have been a cham 
pion.” 


On our return from this tour we left 
for New York, which meant that on my 
irrival I should have rather more than 
1 month in which to train there before 
the fight 

There were six in our party seven if 
you include my pet dog Flip: Des 


camps; Charles Ledoux, European 
lightweight champion, who had a 
number of fights in America; Paul 


Journée, a giant with the face of a 
baby, but a very good heavyweight 
who was to be my sparring partne 
Gus Wilson, my masseur; Marco and 
myself. Marco had been a heavyweight 
in his day, but his role in our party was 
that of cook 

The financial arrangements had 
ilready been made Regardless of the 
crowd or the result, Dempsey was to 
get $300,000 and I $200,000. This had 
been at the insistence of Dempsey’s 
manager, Jack Kearns The famous 
promoter, Tex Rickard, although many 
others thought him mad, welcomed this 
arrangement eagerly 

“I’ve just done the best bit of 
business I ever did in my life,”’ he said 
to his intimates. “I’m absolutely cer 
tain that we shall take more than a 
million dollars.” 

And how right he was! The receipts 
amounted to $1,700,000. If Dempsey 
and I had boxed for the usual arrange 
ment instead of for fixed sums of 
$300,000 and $200,000 respectively he 
would have been paid $595,000 and 
I $340,000 

In New York there were swarms of 
reporters and a crowd larger than I had 


ever seen there before Promoters 


' 
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Rickard and Jack Curley were amons ve were inst ed u 
first to greet us There was one rented f is. It was 
difficulty: the authorities wanted to place, the typical t 
Flip in quarantine, which was ture of American 
with ill dogs coming nt« the ture set I irwe 
country | was upset at the prospect offered t e tor S34 
knew that Flip would take it down, which w | 
SO I made a great fuss, declaring hiteen ye te | 
Was prepared to do anything forall mst hall 
than suffer it even abandon | the following 
ight with Dempsey. That was an life was very regul 
iggeration, but not a gross one In clock nd had 
end things were smoothed over and bed. Flip, who slept 
were all (Flip included ble to ‘ un quiet in 
New York for Manhasset, where opened vy eve b 











For nearly half a century 
Packard engineers have chosen 


Champion Spark Plugs 





IQS6 Frackand. Featrician— 


I hree 


Greatest 


The experts agree: 


full-firing Champions deliver all the power 


built into any engine 


The record of almost 50 years of performance to 
gether with the verdict of Packard's famous 25,000 
mile durability run has convinced Packard engineers 
that full-firing Champions deliver all the power built 
into their massive 310-horsepower engine. That's 
why in 1956 again, Packard cars are being factory- 
equipped with 5-rib Champion Spark Plugs 

Choose 5-rib Champions for your car too—for 
smoother power, quicker starting, maximum fuel 
economy. Ask your nearby ¢ h tmpion dealer to cle an 
and adjust your spark plugs at 5000 miles. . . install 


new, full-firing Champions at 10,000 miles. 


CHAMPION 


Look for the 5 ribs 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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Step lightly in Scampers. 
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SILEX-nanovuor 
PORTABLE CLOTHES WASHER 


enient 


( pact time i ing con 
Bal vn persor washer! Just the 
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$51.50 
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Suggested retail price . . 
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IT’S ONE OF THE FAMOUS 


SILEX 





FAMILY OF FINE APPLIANCES 













You're sure it’s right when it’s SILEX —the < 
name that stands for the finest in modern 
FRESH WATER 
+FRESH GROUND 

COFFEE 
+ SILEX 


houseware You can depend on them for 


lastin t ictical serviceability to bring new 








mence to yvour home. See 


ilithe Tamous Stlex appliances at your nearest 
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never went short of my favorite drink 
nks to the good offices of a friend 
During that month’s raining | used 
dozen or so sparring partners, but the 
three regulars were Paul Journée, Joe 
(ans ind my old opponent Joe 
de nette Since | had seen him last 
Jeannette had thickened out, but he was 


agile ind he still had that ery 


‘p your eye open for that one 


e would say when demonstrating hi 
te punch Dempse otten uses 
Unlike Dempsey whose training 
I was at Atlantic City I did not 
n publicly Although this fact was 
own it did not prevent an influx of 
tors during the first day of our 
if Descamps was strict even 
nh reporter About a dozen or so 
ere offi ally accredited by him and 
the est were ke pt out w th a vigor 

occasionally lacked diplomacy 

Being unable to get into our grounds 
e of the established themselves in 
ne by trees and there. perched in the 

nD hes and armed with binoculars 

he vould spend hours studying what 
¢ they could some of them even 
et up scaffolding on adjoining land and 
ere they Kept watch connected with 
papers D telephone lines spec ally 

ke ip to then 

I is far from equable in my moods 
Some days I felt sure I should win. On 

oUne days it was quite the contrary 
But one thing did irritate me and that 

A systematic belittling of Demp 
Se tr some of my friends thought it 
pful to indulge in. Once or twice | 
t temper and_ replied ‘If 


D« psey really is the dumb-bell vou 


you'll explain how 


t 
d to become world chan 
ow even the best boxers can’t 


f 


or more than two or 


studied Dempsey’s 
nd I had seen one of his fights 
screen. | knew what I was up 
but I was also quite confident 
rood chance of winning 


illy I felt in the pink, though | 


was a little disturbed to find t! 
day I lost weight owing to tne 
humid heat 


morning it was Imposs 


before elevelr 
ble to st 


match on a box because the s 


surface was damp. On i 
fight I tipped the scales 
pounds Den psey Ss we gnt 
pounds In other words, there 


difference of 28 pounds betwee 
I spent a restless night bef 
fight, dreaming of countiess De 
closing in, but wher I woke 
ill right Everyone 
confident; all spoke o 
in the plural We'll do this 
when we've won 4 
On the day before the fight 
in torrents, but on the day itse 
sun was shining and it was hott 
ever Encouraging re 


from New Jersey 


tne LZU.UU00U Se 
the vast timber stands const! 
the fight would all be occupied 
big fight was fixed to 

o'clock, but the stadiur 

it nine in the morning 

who had been queueing s&s 
o'clock In fact, quite ar 
spent the night sleeping 

And ferryboats were constant 


ing from New York full of spect 


When we arrived in New Jerse 
was waiting for us and we set o 
stadium with an escort of six 
cycle cops All ilong the route 


neighborhood ot the stadiun 


were large numbers of police, all 
ing white gloves I was immec 
recognized by the crowds 

iround the stadiun ill the seat 


occupied by then but there were 
thousands still outside 
Before long in y dressing 
there was a knock on the door 
American voice announced: “It’s 
I put on my dove-grey kimono 
| had worn for ten years and mor 
went out to the ring 


x 


I had not realized the effect 


by 120,000 people filling that y ist 


t 
with the sun beating down on 
short space [I hardly knew where 


or what I was there for | had 





Was Dempsey the best of them all? 
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My right landed. 


ten everything and I went forward 
ilmost mechanically toward the ring 
| felt almost as though I were walking 
yn cotton wool: the sort of odd feeling 
you get in dreams. 

And then Dempsey came. He was 
not wearing a dressing gown but just a 
thick red sweater, and that, I| realized 
wasn’t a bad idea—-when he took it off 
he would feel an agreeable freshness 
His skin was brown, but his chin and 
his jaws were quite black. He hadn't 
haved for days Was it protective 
adding? 

And then there was no more anxiety 
no more doubts. There were two men 
in the ring and all that remained was 
to discover which could beat the other 
[ had hoped that Dempsey, a fierce 
mixer, would go for me at once In 

iew of his enormous advantage in 
reach and weight I hoped to be able to 
box with counter punches and exploit 
iny opening. But Dempsey did nothing 
of the sort; instead he leaned away 
slightly, his chin well back beneath his 
left shoulder and his guard held close 
i picture of distrust and caution. H« 
was ready to advance, of course, but 
not to fight at my distance Dan 
McKettrick, an American manager 
who had often seen me fight in Europe 
was a close friend of Dempsey’s man 
iger, Jack Kearns 

‘*‘Make no mistake about it,”’ he had 
warned them both “That French 
man’s dangerous. There’s dynamite in 
that right of his, enough to floor any 


one.”’ 


Was the champion holding back? 


T had no interest in a war of attrition 
with Dempsey. After a certain amount 
of feinting and side-stepping I flicked 
out two lefts to the face followed by a 
punch with my right. Their real ain 
was to give Dempsey confidence, and 
in fact they did seem to have that 
effect, for he uncovered a little. What 
I needed now was to find my distance 
but that was not easy I had to get 
close enough to compensate for his 
idvantage in reach, but no closer, for 
was anxious to avoid in-fighting by 
which I had nothing to gain. A number 
of rapid exchanges followed in which 
though I landed more often than he 
lid, | had to pocket a number of 
punches including one in the stomacl 
which | half blocked ind a left to the 


face which made my nose bleed 
lightly. And Dempsey succeeded in 
orcing a clinch It was then that | 
eally felt the weight difference I 
ought to disengage but before ] 


succeeded I received sever il rabbit 
punches, already a foul blow in Europe 
but not at that time in the United 
States, though after my match witl 
Dempsey it was also barred there 

The round ended and | went back 
to my corner feeling a little worried. | 
had had the best of the exchanges 
but I had the impression that Dempse 


hadn’t let himself go, and, above all, | 
had received confirmation of what | 
ilready suspected: Dempsey was not 


ynly a very powerful fighter but also 
very quick, quicker than any boxer | 
had met since I had been fighting 
niddleweights and heavyweights I 
ilways fought on the toes Not so 
Dempsey; he fought with both feet flat 
on the ground That gave him a rather 
ponderous appearance, but it was de 
ceptive. 

“Is it all right?’’ Descamps whis 
pered, and I replied, ‘“‘Yes,’’ but with 
out a great deal of enthusiasm 

Second round. Dempsey was once 
igain covered up. I continued to at 
tack, trying to turn the fight into a 
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npsey wavered and sagged to the rop shed forward = atte. See 

had seen | r ht } ind | slipped 
t while it the ‘ ‘ iter 
vith a straight t Mh ewithal 

war of movement Quick is he was I away and | landed a left ind then tw \ trengtl! And Dk psey W ered 

was quicker, but the difficulty was t more lefts. If I could keep h where he his eves flickered and he wel bach 

Keep him at the right distance If only was now, just far enough away but not the ropes. But he did low? 

he hadn’t such long arms! And then hx too far! And if he would only let | Maur cus { d th: \ I 

forced a clinch again How heavy he self be drawn into attacking me openly connected with the | t gg ‘ 

was! And how well he knew how t He ought to feel reassured by tl Unf nat lid Had lome 

make his weight tell, leaning on ‘ time; the punches I had landed hadn't even n By ‘ \ 

with every ounce of it! He was in n« done him much harn And then what | have gone dow1 | io he 

hurry; all he had to do was to go on had longed for from the start happened But the |} ‘ nded t bye ‘ 

doing just that until I flagged fro Seeing e lower my iard Dempse heek bone It w t er ! 

exNaustion | succeeded n breaking thought he had eat his erey na he t ke Dk pone \ hid { 
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We dont buy 


motors— we 


build them! 





Che heart of your 
electric tool is the 
motor—complete 
ly built by Black 
& Decker! All the 
power you need 
and then some—be 
cause each motor A 
is built for a speci 

fic tool and the job 


it must do. B&D 
j motors always 
| | 


Jig Saws are 


POWER-BUILT! 


New Heavy-Duty Jig Saw! 
Power-Built for use under tough, rugged 
conditions, B&D’s Heavy-Duty Jig 
Saw cuts intricate curves at any angle 
up to 
ning even when cutting 2x4’s. Full line 
of blades available for cutting wood, 
metal 


stroke is a full l-inch with minimum 





! 


Service 
of ; 


vibration. With its sturdy shoe, the 
B&D Heavy-Duty Jig Saw gives you 
smoother performance without wob- 
bling under pressure. Speed your work 
15° on either side. It’s cool-run- and reduce operator fatigue with the 
jig saw that’s Power-Built for easier 
operation and longer life B&D’s 
Heavy-Duty Jig Saw—priced lower than 
that of any jig saw of similar capacity 


practically any material. Its 


. . . And Its “‘Little Brother”! 
B&D’s U-10 Jig Saw makes pocket cuts, 
straight, curved, radial and irregular 
cuts... up to 114” softwoods, 1” hard- 
woods. With B&D’s U-10, you can fol- 
low intricate patterns easily. The U-10 
is lightweight and perfectly balanced to 
handle easily and to reduce operator 
fatigue. You'll find it perfect for your 
lighter, ‘tight spot’’ jobs. You can cut 
wood, metal, pratically any material 
with the complete line of blades avail- 
able. See your B&D distributor, or 
write: Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Ltd 
Dept. C-4, 80-86 Fleet St. E., Toronto 
Ont 


Bal tack LOOK IN THE YELLOW PAGES UNDER “TOOLS-ELECTRIC” 


= Block& Decker. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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My fight with 


Chevalier 
IN 1919, 
Frenet for I 
( e P 
f | M 
M C} M 
I | 
‘ | | 
, De 
) t ake { 
He 
Th 
y 1 | tM 
Aft ha 
M ‘ KO 
But I got at Maurice y 
Let take ‘ | 
Wi f } 


pentier follow it up with a_ second 
punch at once? Yes, why? The answer 
is that I wasn’t able to. At the moment 
of impact a terrible pain shot through 
my right thumb and caused me to lose 
that second or two which gave Demp- 
sey the chance to recover. Subsequent 
examination of my thumb revealed a 
double fracture. Soon after that came 
the end of the round 

I knew already that I had lost my 
chance. “‘Bravo!”’ exclaimed Descamps 
enthusiastically, when I returned to my 
“That's the ticket, but you 
ought to have followed it up at once 

“I would have done,” I muttered, 
‘but for my hand.” 

“Your hand?’ asked Descamps 
“What's the matter with 


corner 


anxiously 
7?” 

“My right thumb’s hurting like the 
devil.” 

Third round. It didn’t take Dempsey 
long to notice that there was something 
wrong with my right hand. He could 
see how unwilling I was to use it 
even to stop him when he clinched 
Those clinches were exhausting. Demp- 
sey leaned on me with his whole great 
weight and pasted away at my ribs, 
my back and my neck. Two or three 
times I managed to disengage and land 
a rapid series of lefts to the face and 
stomach, and once [ even followed up 
with my right, but the excruciating 
pain deprived me of all inclination to 
repeat the experiment. And then came 
another clinch. I tried to block Demp- 
sey’s punches, I hung on, and I called 
on all the tricks I had learned in so 
many fights, but I knew that there was 
no hope for me now Dempsey was 
doing his utmost to launch the decisive 
punch 

‘“*How do you feel?’ demanded Des 
camps, but more as a matter of forn 
He knew too by this time I sprawled 
back in my seat 

“It’s my hand,’’ [ muttered, ‘‘and 
that fellow’s like a rock.” 

I knew that all that was left to me 
now was to go down worthily The 
gong sounded for the fourth round 
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ntier ¢ vit Va e ( 
H | I 
' heir | 
h I 
j and 
t Wi! Mi 
} { . | \ j 
log,” | pe } 
I did 
ipposed to do except tl 
/ | e Mau 
he tummv that mad 
f All the time Mau 
te bl ‘ vondering | 
g to end. But wl I felt I had 
pulled | leg ugh | t KO) 
if it t pla Mi nguett I 
t! t} e al itehu { t 
vings, doubled up with laughte 


Dempsey sprang at me, hustling 
around, driving me back to the ropes 
Desperately | disengaged, side stepped 
twice, leaving him “‘in the air,’ and 
then stepped in again quickly to let 
him have a powerful left swing full in 
the face. Alas! There was nothing in 


my other glove to follow up with; just 
a useless lump of flesh and bone that 
hurt agonizingly Then Dempsey 
was at me again, driving me across the 
ring and hitting me all the time with 
terribly heavy punches He was 
punching indiscriminately now, landing 
wherever he could: in the ribs, on the 
arms, on the shoulders, on top of the 


head. My legs wobbled and I went 
down. I was hurt everywhere but my 
mind was perfectly clear. With one 


knee on the canvas I sought to regain 
my breath. I could see Dempsey’s face 
screwed up and dripping with sweat 
that might have been mistaken for 
tears. There was no shouting now 
unlike that second round when I had 
landed with my right. At that moment 
I had known that the majority of thoss« 
Americans wanted me to win 

At the count of nine I rose, but I was 
not on my feet long Dempsey i 
Dempsey who suddenly seemed enor 
mous to me, twice as tall and twice is 
large as life-size—hurled himself at me 
He delivered a right to my face which 
I only half slipped, and then a hook 
that landed right on the heart. Down 
I went again and this time for good. | 
was not knocked out and I was still! 
conscious, but I was at the end of my 
tether I couldn’t go on any longe1 
The referee steadily counted me out 
and then Dempsey came forward t 
help me up. “No,” I thought, ‘not 
that!’’ With my last remaining strengt} 
I managed to get to my feet before he 
was able to make the gesture 

I was in despair but I did my best t 
put a good face on my misfortune 
During the short time that remained 
to me in New York they'd see me and 
my thumb in plaster everywhere in the 
night clubs, in the speakeasies and at 
rollicking parties. I was present at 
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( Advertisement ) 


revue at a theatre on Broadway in 
which the famous American comedian 
Will Rogers was playing. He spotted 
me from the stage and pointing to my 
box he declared: 

“Look at him! He looks as though 
he’d just come back from Sunday 
School. But that’s the fellow who stood 
up to Dempsey. And there are people | 
know who wouldn’t even stay in the 


Handyman’s Diary 


The Old Home gets 
a New Personality 


by Cam Forrest 


same hotel.” 
Among my companions on that round 
of pleasure was George Gershwin, the 








famous composer of Rhapsody in 

Blue. He looked little more than a 

boy and he seemed to think of nothing EW green in the garden and sunny spring weather tempt me to hang ZP — 

but larking And there were many uD my eels ei Vat : a ee : , See , 
others, including Fanny Brice, who had . » ' ae ” ind sav _ les So — . 

launc hed Mon Homme in the U.S. with tine weathet! rhe o d house has hee " iting patient for s ‘ " ~ 

great success. The delightful Marilyn come along and «de velop hel perso! ality I Vs the time tf ore st ted TE ? 

Miller, the star of the musical comedy ; 

Sally, which was drawing all New York When we got the house, a little money had to go a long wa ~ ve 

was another. I was also a guest at settled for sound construction, without trimmings It’s 

the house of Allan Dwan the theatrical too. but now we'd like to see our home with a few distinct features 

producer. Pearl White, the unforget ee . oo 

table star of Perils of Pau ne, was also that will make it truly ndividual 

my hostess on a number of occasions a 

She had made the error of betting two Down at the lumber dealer’s a month ago, T saw a plywood | . ; atreng' d 

hundred dollars on me in my fight with P\ Rare h Wall It rang a bell vht away Here was a b vy YS pane | prea i 
Dempsey. I also struck up a lasting with vertical grooves that made it look like rustic plat ne. The on \ ry baa \\ 

friendship with the incredible Douglas not onlv created a} 7 ez x4 ( etwee ‘ 
Fairbanks senior. He had been present ae a : ' post lis , , 
it the fight and had also lost heavily surface pattern... they concealed marr vr 4 : , 

One evening as a guest at one of the joints between pan T a ae 2 “oe me | 
Jules Glaenser’s dinners--he was the dealer told me Rane go0e na : 
managing director of Cartier’s New prime-stained, either ma PV Ra \ , 
York house—I made the acquaintance a : Mall Wa N WOVOC Pact 
of a rather slight man with a pleasant Salers needs only ie 
face lit up by extraordinarily expressive coats of easily applied off 1 , 
eves. He came into the drawing roon after being installed \ 
and saluted the company juggling all though Ranch Wall w: 
the time with his bowler hat. It was ng The New Entranceway 
Charlie Chaplin I was to see hin sis ' . 
several times during my stay and later \ ( ( st ‘ ‘ 
in Paris. : | | : | 

Ra 


A fighter should be hungry 
_ \\ ("'s r 7 ‘ 
My fight with Dempsey marked a en \) { ral , 
turning point in my career For the rea he ¢ ered - 
first time I saw a barrier ahead of me sseteny hg 
i mad } { , j 





bearing the warning notice: ~ Thus far , oF L} ' 
and no farther!’’ My few other defeats —— | . )= 
: — eee if side. Cap the toy 


had been unimportant, mere incidents 














no more than short stops on the way ; 
up But I had been younger then Pi ap oulding 
After my defeat by Dempsey I was = 
twenty-eight and that was different | t 
I had not declined physically-— though steps Is ‘ . that 
my hands were proving more and more OUR HOME as it stands today top 7 as it . criVes ‘ ‘ lize 
vulnerable—but I no longer had those tek he nll 
nexhaustible resources of youth which a ‘ ' 
illow a man to get away with miracles Here s Our Plan fo oor shiy ipto bring the new _ ; ; . a . 
Further, I had become relatively So here’s what | plan to do to the Shile ‘ 1 the ' , ’ ; 
well-to-do, and that is not desirable fo ld home this summet It breaks P\ , \\ , 
1 boxer. Professional boxing is a caree) down int hree easv stages that . 
that involves too many daily privations can be fitted in betwee = ih tn } ‘ ’ 
to be able to do without the stimulus +} or First : Rey) I ( } ~ 
© RAE Hl apy ‘ cl 
of economic necessity. But I had made \\ oe ¥ : ! aul 
i small fortune and I felt a desire to an We - oo gu a ' . 
enjoy it Hg ng Mh cepa d stucco. Late! Putting Up The Carport ro 
In 1921 and 1922 I was in England on I add the carport, repeating 
quite often, usually the guest of the the Ranch Wa pattern in the Carports come in so many designs oe" >. 
well-known banker ind collector Su windbreak | hesitate to reco ‘ . = 
Philip Sassoon | had first met hin Ove} mothe wy ‘ sD | 
during the war when | was on leave Minally I get around to the thir 
from the French air force in Paris. Our entrance and planting box, and tis ns? Here's 
meeting, quite act idental, took place n Tine whole thing together wit n | a, { x 4 nnate t 4 ri : 
wainscot of the same material ove ut 12 ! - ds ‘ 
to and along ( nside wv f the ; 
i ir¢ l 
carport : 
CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? . or . = e, b 
ure rests ' — , 
Be sure to notify us at least six project ir ( 0 ! ( 
weeks in advance, otherwise how 1 might handle the details 
you will likely miss copies. Give the leng [1 ry 
us both old and new addresses The Gable Ends \ a a ‘ ' 
— attach one of your prec-ent If gable ends are planned properly. lo ; 
address labels f convenient waste can be kept de , Make a . F ' ‘ Me 
Write to: ; a } 1 ara ; pte eis ex . | L I o ‘a! . \ \ 
Manager, Subscription Department actuia ih . : , ; 
MACLEAN'’S MAGAZINE I" e the barge board and gabk , 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario overhang supports f 9) Strap " i pie 
across the stucco or shingles with : ; Reg seg : Canadian Forest Products Ltd., 
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“In agreeing to the swindle | gave my word not to stop Siki before five rounds” 


Claridge’ where a conference of British 
embers of parliament and French 
deputi was taking place A slim 


distinguished-looking gentleman with 
fine features came up to me and chatted 
xcellent French with a slight 
English accent He poke a 


knew me and | wa 


though he 
V puzzled, but I a 

umed that | had met him in England 
Realizing that he wa i member of the 
| delegation I took out on 

cigarette case and said Do you know 
uch? To get the 
Winston 


(‘hurchill nd the ither gentlemen on 


iuto raph of Ad: ral Beatty 


That 1 perfectly simple matter 
he replied with a smile Let me have 
the case ind Il vive it back to you 
here tomorrow My unknown friend 
A is good as h word and when he 


returned rarette Case t bore the 
ignatures of Admiral Beatty, Winston 
( hurchill Lloyd-George Lord Birken 
head and Lord Montagu ind a sixth 


iwnature Philip Sa oon 
I took the liberty of adding m\ 
own re iid with a smile 


A rendezvous with rovalty 


Sir Philip Sassoon, who was at that 
Lime parhi imentary private secretary to 
Lloyd-George, the British premier and 
Park Lane 


ind his fine house there contained one 


lived at No - 


war le ider 
of the best private collections of works 
of art in the country | had a key to 
the front door and | could leave ind 
enter a | wished On one occasion | 
dined with the Prince of Wales and 
Winston Churchill. Sir Winston was a 


iy companion and full of amusing 
inecdotes. It was the first time I had 
een the Prince of Wale since he had 
haken hands with 1 it the Beckett 
match 

\ few onths later | was staying at 


the Carlton, and one evening a mes 


enger arrived from the Prince inviting 


ne to tea at wt Jame Palace A car 
called for me with two footmen in 
addition to the chauffeur. | had never 
been to the Palace and the honor dis 
turbed me r little but | was quite 


erwhelmed when the sentry at the 


ite presented art to me | crossed 
he courtyard, mounted a flight of step 
ind was ushered into a vast reception 
roo \ few minutes later two young 
men came in, shook hands with me and 


ntroduced themselves They were the 
Duke of York, later to reign as Kings 
George VI on the abdication of hi 


elder |} | ind the Duke of Kent 
who w killed in a plane crash during 
eat le W 
1} \ told ‘ that the brothe 
would be coming and in the meantime 
entured trifle formally on 


ll talk Chen the Prince of Wal 
cheerfully and charn 


» excuse himself for having 





ept e waiting \fter a while tea wa 

erved. On the whole I felt that every 
W lM ery ‘ y ind 

re be t ib | hadn 

se en ind | had tal vhat 

\ I ntell ent rt n ne 

I I But | \ crowll ton 

! After tea | toot ut Vv < irette 

‘ the lid one with the f ous 

! ind dropped it. It fell te 

floor nd mv « irette were scat 

over the carpet Whereupon 

re weord the three prince 

dropped to their knees and scrabbled 


ect my cigarette When order 
tored the Prince of Wales, who 
i noticed the signatures on the case 


honor of adding his own 


¢ 


“Edward P.’’ I still have the case. 
In London I 
mendously, but 


enjoyed myself tre 
then I 


urgent letter from Descamps bringing 


received an 


my mind back to business: a match was 
about to be 
rie ind i 
Battling Siki 
I could have knocked him out in the 
first round if | had wanted to Well 


why didn’t I want to? Because-—and 


irranged in Paris between 


colored boxer known as 


the confession I am going to make is not 
easy because for the first time in my 
career | had committed a grave offense 
igainst the rules | make no bones 
ibout it Battling Siki was a young 
Senegalese, a well-built athletic middle 
weight’ who had attracted a certain 
amount of attention by a number of 


victories However, as a 


boxer his 
standard was primitive and no one in 
his Senses could reasonably have re 
garded him as a suitable opponent for 
me Siki was chosen because it was 
becoming more and more urgent that 
| should fight in Paris again For 
Siki’s manager the suggestion was a 
godsend It meant that his protégé 
was suddenly from next to 
nothing to the rank of a star 

But Siki wouldn’t play. The thought 
of tackling Carpentier terrified him 


raised 


Siki’s manager’s consent wasn’t enough; 
Siki himself had to be won over In 
the end his manager persuaded him the 
fight would be a sort of exhibition 
ifter a few rounds of sparring Siki 
would go down for the count by a fake 
right from me 

I was kept out of these negotiations 
ind I was already training for the fight 


The day | boxed 
the 


and Queen 


for 
King 


ARTER MY FIGHT wit B 
| I k hed t 
I i NO, | 
1) f k | 
k ( \ { 
| I ) | | 
M | 
We 
\ 
} | 
Ml s s | 
De 
kK ( \ 
} 0 \l I 
| t t 
I Phe \ 


before Descamps told me. At first I 
was indignant—-but in the end [ let 
I don’t want to 
make excuses but I don’t 


myself be convinced 
believe I 
would ever have agreed had I been in 
normal physical and moral trim at the 
time, but I was feeling very much under 
the weather as a result of the fast life I 
had been leading for months 

Descamps told me that he had signed 
1 contract for the film rights of the 
fight, but that the film people had 
insisted it 


must ast at least four 


rounds. This therefore was the plan 
for four rounds Siki was to be allowed 
to stand up and box me, and in the 
fifth round he was to be knocked out by 
Once all this 


had been settled I practically gave up 


a not too heavy blow 
training 
So honest about cheating! 


The fight took place in the afternoon 
of Sept. 24, 1922 Despite the fact that 
the show was billed as a title fight in 
which all my titles, including that of 
middleweight champion of the world 
would be at stake, a great part of the 
public had not been tempted. As soon 
as the fight started I realized that in 
agreeing to the swindle I had com 
mitted not only a grave offense but also 
a gross act of folly. Siki was a fantastic 
creature whose eccentricities kept the 
reporters busy, and his IQ was about 
that of a child of five Although he 
knew what had been arranged he was 
literally shaking with fright. With a 
feint or two I could easily have caused 
him to open his guard whereupon the 
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knockout would have been simplicity 
itself. Two or three times I was sorely 
tempted to knock him out and end the 


farce before the agreed fifth round 


gut “‘No,”’ I said to myself You 
mustn’t do that You’ve given your 
word.”’ It’s a great pity that I was so 


honest in my dishonesty 
During the fourth round Siki left 
himself uncovered and he was easily 
within my reach Sut it was still toc 
soon and in order to give him time to 
recover I feinted, but suddenly and 
unexpectedly he launched an enormous 
swing to my jaw which took me co! 
pletely by surprise and put me down 
At the end of five seconds I got up 
furious now In the state I was, un 
trained and already tired, that fury 
was to lead to my defeat Ka 





revenge I let Siki have a heavy 
but I was angry and it was badly timed 
and landed on his head. My right hand 
was already weak and the inevitable 
happened. I even think I was unable to 
repress a cry of pain. It immediately 
became clear that my right hand was 
out of action. And in the interval be 

tween the fourth and fifth rounds Siki’s 
manager got to work. 

‘Now’s chance,” he 
‘‘He’s only got one hand. Go in and 
win and you'll be world champ.”’ 

And Siki did. I was practically at 
the end of my tether I was out of 


your urged 


breath and my legs were beginning to 
wobble In the sixth round I 
down again 


went 


Descamps was furious a 


being double-crossed, but he was still 
more moved by my pitiable condition 
ind he threw in the towel But the 
He had seen 
Siki deliberately trip me and he dis 
qualified Siki and proclaimed me the 
winner on a foul But at that the 
tumult was so enormous that the presi 


referee ignored the signal 


dent of the French Boxing Federation 
held a hurried council and as a result 
the decision of the referee was quashed 
and the fight given to Siki 

It took me a long time to get over the 
Siki affair and even today I don’t care 
to recall it. I knew the real truth bette: 
than anyone else, but at the same time 
what had happened gave rise to grave 
doubts. Was I on the downward pat! 
Getting too old for the game? For days 
l chewed over the disagreeable facts 
and many nights too, for I was sleeping 
badly 

After my defeat by Dempsey I had 
considered hanging up the gloves. Afté 
Siki, of course, the thing was out of the 
That defeat had been tos 


humiliating for me to allow it to be the 


question 
close of my caree} I fought for another 
n England 
ind in the United States, where I met 


Gene 


two years on the Continent 


Tunney and Tommy Gibbons 
who were, next to Dempsey, the best 
heavyweights in the world ind wit! 
l'ommy Loughran, a very good boxe) 
i middleweight 

My match with Loughran took place 
n Philade iphia 
won the ten 


Loughran just abou 
round contest on points 


! 
He was certainly a clever boxer ‘ 
ind difficult to hit And as for e, | 
had lost all faith in myself I did 
best, but | was appalled to think that | 
had got to the stage of being the 1d 
pro,”’ fighting only for his kee nd 


when the referee announced his decisi 
I had at last made ming I was fir 


resolved never to put myself in tl 


disagreeable situation again _— 
These reminiscences of his mos 

hle fights u eu l in Car , 
au ograp/ ( be puodilist 
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How to help your chilca 
prepare for hospital 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


ere ( had pe ided the 
‘ t ry t he te ‘ nm the 

ner hild Che nurse on 

floor advised her to notify them if 

I difficulty and went on 

by t their duti \ few hour ifter 
a tion, the floor nurse looked in 

cl a she observed immediatel 


hat the child was in deep shock fron his parents 
internal bleeding, waxy-skinned and of vital imp 
perspiring. The mother smiled up at The state « 


before he enters hospital } 
ortance to his adjustment 


of the child’s mind as he 


the nurse from her knitting She enters hospital «usually has great 
just fine she beamed [ haven't bearing on the state of his mind afte! 
called you because she’s been so quiet he leaves the hospital Most experts 
The little girl very nearly died. The doubt a trauma can occur at all, no 
doctor in charge of the case still feel matter how painful and lengthy the 
that the yimptoms of shock would hospitalization f the child comes to the 
have been observed hours sooner if the hospital with confidence in his parents 
nurses had had full charge of the pa ind sure of their love for him. The 
tient Mental Health Division of the Depart 


All children hospital howeve il ment of Na 


in full agreement on the principle that reports Ch 


the preparation a child receives fro to adjust 


tional! Health and Welfare 
iildren have great capacity 


to new surroundings, to 
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Junior ts completely out 
standing in the junior mixer 
field. Gives you more advan- 
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mixer with features that save 
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ONLY Mixmaster. There's only ONE by that name. More is a Sunbeam 
than 10-million enthusiastic users are its best advertise- 
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sure your junior food mixer 
Mixmaster 
Junior, and you'll be sure to 
get ALL the time and labor 
saving ofajunior food mixer. 
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endure discomfort and forget 
pain provided their basic security } 
been Wwe established.”’ 

‘| have never heard of a case 
psychological trauma as a result o 


hospitalization where there wasn 
already a well-developed case of mothe 
trauma, in which the mother made sur 


of her own continued importance b 


keeping her child completely dependent 


on her i Toronto pediatrician re¢ 
cently commented “The Separatior 
that happens to a child in hospital 
the same as the separation of going 
camp or going away to school or t 
These actually can bs 


child 


him realize he can function well witho 


visit grandma 
good for a They can he 


his parents. It’s something he car 
learn too soon.’ 

Much literature has been concentrat 
ed on how to prepare a child for hos} 
tal. Children’s hospitals usually ha 
pan phlets available and many ped 
tricians and surgeons distribute mime« 
graphed instructions to parents. Son 
surgeons at Toronto’s Sick Childrer 
Hospital distribute a coloring book t 
their patients. The book, prepared b 
in Oakland, California, children’s ho 
pital, is a series of pictures depictin 
the progress ofa tonsillectomy patient 

Few thinking parents are tempted to 
buy a peaceful ride to the hospital at 
the price of telling the child he is goins 
to a birthday 
insist to a child about to undergo an 


party, but many will 


operation that “it won’t hurt a bit 

When it does hurt is the anesthetic 
wears off, the pain is mingled with rage 
ind dismay at the lie Mothers fre 
quently soothe alarmed youngsters wit! 
the assurance that they will not get 
Chis has tl 

effect of making all hypodermic inje« 

tions more difficult for both the child 
and the nurse 


inv needles in hospital 


Another common pitfall 
is the tendency to mislead a child wher 
Young childrer 


usually cry when their mothers show 


Visiting time Is over 
signs of leaving and the distracted 
woman sometimes promises that she’ll 
be right back in a few minutes, or that 
she is only going down the hall and 
won't leave the building. Nurses have 
known little children to call ‘‘Mothe 
Mother! Mother!’’ for hour after hou: 
when their mothers have not returned 
until they fall asleep i 
tear-stained exhaustion 


as promised 


For these reasons, all instructions it 
how to prepare a child for hospita 
telling him the truth He 
shouldn’t be told hospitals are a lot of 


stress 


fun, because they are not; he shouldn't 
be told that he won’t be hurt, because 
he will; he shouldn’t be told mothe: 
will never leave him, because she’l 
have to It has been proven that 
children have 


face unpleasantness if they are pre 
pared for it 


astonishing ability to 


Some parents, in fact, find new and 
startling dimensions in their childret 
when the crisis of a hospital looms. One 
five-year-old boy who had spent h 
early youth falling off roofs and out 
trees and had consequently been 
frequent customer in the emergen 
surgery of Toronto’s Sick Children 
Hospit il, received a deep gash fron 
playmate’s sand shovel His mothe 
washed the 


amined it 


streaming cut ind ex 


‘Guess | have to go to the hospita 
eh?” said the boy 
“You sure do,”’ agreed his mothe: 


“How man 
stitches will it take?’’ he asked 


Chere was a pause 


‘Five or six 

The boy nodded and was quiet all the 
way to the hospital. In the emergency 
a young surgeon took him by the hand 
ind led him toward the operating roo 

“Mommy says it will take five 
stitches,”’ the little boy said, lookin; 
up at him. “I think I'd better have a 


lo« al n 
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Another Toronto mother, Mrs. Louise 
Wilson, took her sons to her former 

e in Regina last summer, wher 
ne of them developed osteomye 

nis irn The doctor diagnosed 
he difficulty and asked the boy to ste 
yut of the office for a moment while he 
talked with the mother When Mr 
Wilson rejoined her son, he was \ 
t 
What did the doctor s 


isked anxiously 


pse 


He said you'll have to g 
ospital right away, and in a few d 
hey Il operate on your arn she i 
simply 
Ihe boy blew out ong f 
ef Is that all?”’ he said Gee, | 
ured when he wanted to talk to 
yne it meant I was gonna die It 
t happens on television 
A child who is told he Ss vol 
yspital should be told why t 1eCeS 
iry Most doctors prefet the nat te 
i-fact technique long the ne f 
you aren’t going to like this nd 
either do | but t S ibsolute 
lecessary n order to fix the pain vou 
re having ‘he hospital should be 
placed in the position of being an 
extension of mother’s care This 
ymething I can’t cure uch as I wist 
| could. Only the doctors in the | 
can help 
What's behind the mask? 
Mothers need to exert their 
tions in order to anticipate then 
dren’s fears. Some children are t 
ened of the smothering sensation of 
small hospital elevato1 torew nit 
helps, and so does the distractior 
having the child count the loors 
Others have never seen a lot of peopl 
dressed in white Children under six 
will be pl iced in cribs in most hospit 
ind many of them are infuriated at 


being in a “‘baby bed Mothers 


explain ahead of time that hos 


beds are higher than the bed at |} 
ind so the sides are necessary 

One little girl screamed witlt 
when she was wheeled into the ope 
ny roon because the 
everybody She assumed s« 


ymstrous lurked behind ther \ 


nother can demonstrate surg 


t home and explain that the 
ised to protect children from catchin 
i grownup’s cold Mothers ght add 
that operating-room people wear ee! 
which some children find 
Sinister once they have become ( 
ustomed to en ind women n 
white 
Che experience of being anestl ed 
n be harrowing for child ™~ t 
hospitals are aware of this and take 


pains to have the child meet the anesth 
tist ahead of time to see and handle 
the face mask; others su ply whe tt 
hild into the operating roo ind cl 
the mask over his face Chere he 
less likelihood of panic if the child | 
heen told ahead of time by | pare! 
that i mash vill be placed ove! 
nose and mouth. that there w he 
funny smell and that he will be told 


take deep breaths, that he will then 


feel very st inge for i moment Dbetore 
roing to sleep It’s 1 good de 
explain to little children that this is 
special kind of sleep some ddle 
have been known to fight natura ee} 
desper itely because they re é 
inother operation 

Che child preparing 
needs more than a description ¢f 


operating roon He needs to know tl 
he will be uncomfortable when 
wakes up from the operation but that 
the pain will be bearable and will grow 
less every day He can be diverted 


from this bad news with descriptions o 
bed baths, of food on trays, of ladies 


te | Ww ¢ t ‘ ( 
I*} ; ! 
i his s st be he i 
checked with the hos . +t 
ke ‘ . The child 
re t ii j } ; 
I 
j } 
‘ 
1 
1 { 4 ‘ ’ 
j } ly 
‘ One ! 1 he ! 
a i ‘ " 
d en W ed w . 
) , 
t i ed , j 








who bring toys and books to his bed 
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M expert IgE Nancy Franklin, clinical instructor of 
i é nurses at Montreal Children’s Hospital! 
, 7 ‘ Ou stake was in thinking that any 
Phe child who was sitting quietly in a 
I } pit bed Na necessarily well 
ljusted We found that somet es he 
it ff ng the agonies of the damned 
i elie be e he tl ght his mother had left 
d ‘ foreve Now Ne believe tr 
n ( snc of ¢ ovor nd 
‘ ‘ ‘ Het ‘ ! the n ld to si A I 
pee tha ee t hidden 
A ed hink Childres 1 hospital have —_— 
ir I ‘ é a ding to i sor 
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yroach to Illness put out Dy the Family 
Association of America The 
first major fear is the fear of losing the 
f 


love of those on whom he 


depe nds if 
the parents dont visit the child’s 
} 


suspicion that he has been abandoned 


s confirmed The second is the fear of 
njury or mutilation, to which the fear 
of needles is bound The last is the 
fear of becoming helpless vith the 
hospital constituting in his mind a 
threat to his strength ind powe! 


Other researchers have discovered that 


these fears occur in different propor 


tions with children of different ages 
Children younger than five ire don 
nated by the fear that they may be 
deserted by their p 
children 


nee dles 


irents; between five 
fear mutilation 


older 


and seven 
chiefly the 
ifraid of 
valids nd ire 

It is the 


children are 
becoming permanent n 
upset at the anesthet 
pres« hool « hildre n who ire 
occupying the attention of advocates of 
Older 


ny n 


hospital reforn children are 


iware that be hospital is i 


temporary arrangement, bound to end 


sooner or later, but youngsters of two 


three and four have nothing in thei 


experience to give them such assurance 


They issume that hospitalization 
permanent deliberately inflicted on 
then DY their parents for reasons 


beyond comprehension 


his is the age when damage to the 
personality or the mind is most likely 
to occur, the age when many authorities 
ire convinced a mother should be 
pern tted to stay with her child 


Dr. J 
who made a 
fron the 
child for the 


tion, observed 


Bowlby, an English psychiatrist 


study of problems irising 
separation of mother and 
World Health Organiza 
that two-year-olds in 
hospital passed through three distinct 
the first was a period of protest 
child 


was depression 


stages 
when the constantly; the 
lasted 


weeks 


cried 
second which 
hours to several 
ch ld 
or play and generally sucked his thumb 
and looked sad ind the 


when the 


from a few 
during which the refused to talk 
tinal stage was 
child 


is being untrustworthy and 


resignation rejected 
his mother 
pinned his faith on a substitute, safer 
mother, usually 


A mov le 
year-old 


i nurse 

was taken of a typi il two 
it Various 

illed \ | Wo 


it has been 


hospital patient 
stages during her stay. ( 
Year Old Goes to Hospital 


shown to 


doctors medical socia 
workers and hospital iuthorities ill 


over the world The reaction has been 
mixed. Some were deeply affected by 
the sight of the child 
and disturbed at the poss ble torment 
little masklike face 


still, unsmiling 


concealed by the 


Others were cheered by the fil Ser 


they pointed out, “the child is qui 


ind doesn’t seem to mind the hos; 
very much. You people have got you 


selves all worked up over nothing 


Many authorities, principally 
Montreal, take the former view V 
ire convinced that there is real dang 
of emotional trauma to a young ¢ 
separated fron his parents,”’ cor ment 


Dr. Alan Ross, physician-in-chi 
Montreal Children’s Hospital! rt 
is why we are looking forward to 


new quarters where we will have 


commodation for mothers to stay ovs 
rht with their children.”’ 


lip 
making a 


‘*They’re mistake,”’ stat 
a surgeon from Toronto’s Hospital 

Sick Children. “‘I’ve 
mothers 


been in a hos} 


where the stayed with the 


children and we had a high incidence 
complications following surgery Or 


child hemorrhaged and nearly die« 
before his mother’s eyes; she nearly die« 
too, of shock and hysteria. We 
that proper preparation for hos} 
child thr 


here 
tal is sufficient 
the emotional hazards.”’ 


to see a 


He's not afraid —if youre not 


iuthorities 
With 


there is no time 


Proper preparation 
starts 
illness and injury 
detailed, 
likelihood that the 
dition to absorb the logi« 


with infancy sudds 


cool explanations ind iitt 
child is in any cor 
His attitud 
depends on 

It is shape 


toward the hospital 


lifelong training at home 
by his mother’s reaction to blood 
Horror of blood is a 
reaction, an imitation of the mothe) 
attitude. If a 
perturbed by a bleeding 


her child 


instance learne 
mother can remain un 
Knee or a « 
finger won't be undu 
ilarmed 

A child is also prepared for hospit 
beha 
during his minor illnesses. Dr. Robe 
Institute of Ch 


indirectly, by his parents’ 
Johnson, of the 
Study at the University of Toront 
idvises parents that they should 
weeping, because their tears can 


unicate what may be a lifelons 


illness in a few minutes. Thev shou 
also avoid expressing their ow1 
along the lines of I shouldn’t have 


you go outside to play today t 


my fault This is no help to the cl 
in his struggle to cope with his d 
comfort, and it can cause hi to 


intagonistic to his parents 
The child shouldn’t be blamed fo 


illness either, such as, “I told you t 


wear your rubbers; now see what hay} 
pens when you disobey The su 
gestion that the child’s illness > 
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nuisance, causing the mother to miss a 
party or the spring housecleaning to be 
disrupted, is also unfair to the child 
Parents should be careful to be neither 
aloof, taking the attitude that the 
child isn’t really sick at all, nor over- 
solicitous, making the sick child a 
spoiled despot whose every bizarre 
request is granted 

The best attitude is to stress the 
cure, rather than the illness, Dr 
Johnson adds “This is how you're 
going to get better,’’ the mother might 
say “We're going to call the doctor. 
you'll stay quietly in bed and we'll give 
you some pills. In a few days you'll 
be fine again.”’ 

It was this type of approach that 
enabled a six-year-old Montreal! girl to 
iccept the amputation of one of her 
legs after an automobile accident. Her 
parents wept out of sight and came to 
her bedside dry-eyed. ‘“The hospital is 
going to give you a new leg that will be 
ilmost as good as your old one,”’ her 

nother said as cheerfully as she could 
nanage. ‘“‘We hope you'll learn to walk 
on it quickly, because daddy and I want 
to be able to take you Christmas 
shopping.”’ The little girl stared at her 
mother’s face for a long time and then, 
visibly, relaxed “I'll learn all right, 
nommy,”’ she promised. “It won't take 
ne long.” 

*“*“A child can face a disaster like that 
provided her parents can face it,”’ a 
nedical social worker remarked “If 
the child can see that her injury, or her 
lIness, isn’t causing her family to stop 
loving her, she can withstand almost 
inything.”’ 

If the nature of the child’s need for 
hospitalization isn’t an emergency 
parents can help their children by their 
selection of the time of the treatment 
or operation Older children, for 
example, worry over falling behind at 
school and this anxiety makes the 
experience more difficult. If the child 
is smaller and has never been away 
from his mother, he can be prepared for 
hospital by the mother taking him to 
the home of a friend and leaving hin 
for a short time. This establishes in the 
hild’s mind that his mother sometimes 
goes away, but that she always comes 
back It may seriously complicate 
yreschool child’s ibility t iccept 
hospitalization without trauma if i 
ccurs along with an upheaval at home 
uch as during a change of residence or 
he arrival of a new baby Even a tiny 
nfant can be helped through an ex 
perience in hospital if he doesn’t have 
to cope with toilet training or new 
foods or a new crib at the same time 
It’s a good idea to pack in a small 


hild’s suitcase some old, muct oved 


toy that will give him an island of 
familiarity in the bigness and strange 
ess of the hospital 

Finally parents themselves must be 
prepared for what the psy¢ hologists call 
regressive behavior’? when the child 
eturns home If he is younger than 
our or five, he may want to return 
emotionally to the safer happier time 
that preceded the hospital He may 
suck his thumb, wet his bed, refuse to 
feed himself. The extra attention and 
iffection he is demanding will help hin 
recover from the emotional upheaval 

One young mother was rather looking 
forward to her normally calm and con 
petent small daughter’s return fron 
hospital so that she could indulge in 
some regressive behavior herself 

“‘When you get home, darling,’’ she 
told her daughter during a visit, “‘you 
ind I are going to sit in the rocking 
chair by the window for hours, and 
we'll cuddle and I’ll sing to you. Would 
you like that?”’ 

Her daughter thought this over 
solemnly. ‘‘Okay,’’ she sighed, “if you 
want to. I was hoping to watch tele- 


vision.”’ * 
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is wheat obsolete? continued from page 13 





“To the farmer the Grain Exchange is an 
ambush where hucksters get rich” 


approve and support the Wheat Board’s 
monopoly, which was continued after 
the war at the urgent unanimous re 
quest of western farm organizations 
Nonetheless any problems it encoun 
ters or creates are inevitably the 
government’s fault 

Last year the problems were numer 
ous. By Christmas about a third of all 
wheat farmers had been able to deliver 
and be paid for only two hundred 
bushels apiece, the initial ‘“‘unit quota”’ 
which is the same for all farms, big and 
small. These unlucky men, unless they 
had some other crop like flax that 
could be sold in the open market, had 
a total cash income from August to 
year’s end of about three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars, which for a_ big 
farmer is not enough to pay his annual 
repair bill for machinery 

Of the remaining two thirds of all 
wheat farmers, none had been allowed 
to deliver more than three bushels to 
the acre. Four out of five had delivered 
one bushel per acre or less So « logged 
were the country elevators with low 
grade wheat from the poor rusted crop 
of 1954 that the excellent 1955 « rop had 
to lie on the farms 

lo complete the farmers’ exaspera 
tion there was a serious lag in transport 
of grain from prairie elevators to ship 
ping points. When navigation closed 
early in December there were almost a 
hundred million bushels of empty space 
in Canadian grain elevators across the 
country this in spite of the fact that 
farmers couldn’t find a nook or cranny 
in their local elevators in which to cran 
another bushel of wheat before they 
were snowbound for the winter. At one 
point the Wheat Soard was actually 
paying demurrage charges on grain 
ships in Vancouver harbor which were 
held up waiting for wheat of the grade 
required 

A shortage of boxcars was the cause 
of this breakdown For the period 
from August to the close of navigation 
the railways loaded thirty-five thou 
sand fewer cars with grain than they 
had done the year before. Farmers were 


furious at the railways but they held 
the government equally guilty. Alloca 
tion of boxcars is controlled by the 
federal authority for the express pur- 
pose of making sure they are fairly 
distributed among grain producers at 
the proper time 

These may be reasons why a Mani 
toba farmer is said to have fired a shot 
gun into his own television set when a 
hapless Liberal MP, Walter Tucker, of 
Rosthern, Sask., dared to defend the 
government’s wheat policy Whether 
or not this anonymous marksman really 
exists, he has become the arch-type and 
symbol of the wheat farmer’s present 
mood a mood of suspicion and resent 
ment toward practically everybody 

He retains all his old hostility to the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, which onc: 
provided a free market for all Canad 
grains. Actually the Exchange is me.« 
ly a place where grain may be bought 
and sold, and the Wheat Board itself 
has a dozen memberships for its sales 
men who are there every day selling 
wheat to millers and exporters. But in 
the mind of the average western farmer 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is syn 
bol and scapegoat of an economic sys 
tem he hates and fears—an ambush for 
hucksters who make fortunes by shrewd 
trading and sharp practice, while the 
honest farmer gets a pittance for his 
season’s labor 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange with 
its open market would have let the 
price of wheat fall when supply began 
to exceed apparent demand, as it cer 
tainly did last summer. When the cro} 
year ended in August, Canadian eleva 
tors were crammed The carry-ove1 
was half a billion bushels, and anothe1 
half billion were ripening in a bumper 
Meanwhile the United 
States was trying to dispose of a huge 


1955 crop 


wheat surplus by selling it for incon 
vertible currencies, bartering it for 
strategic materials, or, when ali else 
failed, giving it away 

Importers abroad naturally con 
cluded that the bottom was about to 
drop out of the market They post 
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ed their purchases of Canadian peared in Russia Poland Czecho 
eat accordingly slovakia and Hungary, while old buvers 
Between August and November are taking as much as usual or ore as e 
le 1955 wheat piled up in farm bins’ It seems already certain that Canada iain CAQOL 
d 1954 wheat still clogged the eleva will sell as uch wheat in this croy 
Ss Canada’s wheat exports fell year as the railways are ble te ove 4 
enty percent below the previous to shipping points AML a 
tumn’s figure which itself, for vari lhe price is good, too— $ 1 Fort " 
3s reasons, had been lower than that Willian for N ] Northert Chis Lot 
the year before. Buyers were wait doesn’t mean the farmer actually get of UWOU4S .... 
g tor the price to break $1.75 a bushel F re ght and handling 
Had there been a free grain market charges knock off about twenty cents 
Canada they would not have waited at the outset, and the final payment is It helps you relax, get more 
vain. Even if most farmers had sold further reduced by storage charges 
luntarily through the Wheat Board, which have run to about sixteen cents enjoyment from your leisure 
thing could have prevented a panicky more lhe government has now hours... or smooth the cour 
w from selling for whatever they undertaken to pay storage charges or fo eclasees encetine. t Gal 
vuuld get It wouldn’t have taken surplus wheat, which will reduce the ola busin ing ! 
iny such to start an irresistible wave total storage bill by about half Also House of Lords cigars do all 
f distress selling few if any farmers have crops that are these things particularly well 
all of No. 1 grade No would be 
urope’s hard winter helped nearer average, and is now selling at . with their finer flavour, 
$1.65 Fort William Nevertheless the aroma and quality 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and current price is good, twenty cents 
Commerce, to whom the Wheat Board higher than last year’s and not far be 
s responsible, said in parliament later low the postwar peak 
that this was a time for ‘‘cool heads and But this improvement in the outlook 
steady nerves.” He refused to be for 1956 has done little to put the wheat 
ilarmed by the buyers’ strike He farmer back into a good temper. He 
knew the U.S. wheat surplus was most has two sets of reasons one short 
ly of low grade, and he doubted that term, one long-term for continuing to 
the prosperous millers of Western feel both anxious and aggrieved 
Europe would want it even as a gift The short-term reasons are concert ed 
He thought they would still buy good with his acute shortage of ready cash 
hard high-protein Canadian wheat, so last winte He cannot see why he 
he sat tight and waited for them to buy should have had to go eight months 
it at the Wheat Board’s price without payment for his 1955 crop 
By November the importers had merely because the Wheat Board had 
given up the war of nerves and were trouble disposing of its goods 
rushing to buy. Orders came pouring In a private trading system the ques 
in, too late to be filled before freeze-up tion wouldn’t arise, for there could be 
and therefore not yet fully visible in no sale without a buyer. But in dealing 
any published figure, but large enough with the Wheat Board the farmer does 
to promise a large export total for the not wait to be paid until the wheat is 
crop year as a whole. Europe has had actually sold. He gets an initial pay CIGARS GOLD steiet RONA DE LUXE 
the worst winter in two centuries, and ment, fixed each year by the govern PETIT CORONAS - LHLIES 
crop prospects there are poor. New ment. Just now it’s $1.40 a bushel for QUEENS + PANETELAS 
buyers for Canadian wheat have ap top-grade wheat, minus freight and 
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handling charges. This initial payment 
is made when the farmer delivers his 
grain to the country elevator. When 
the Wheat Board sells the grain the 
farmer gets the balance, after deduction 
of interest and storage charges. 

Since the Wheat Board had no room 
to take delivery of the 1955 crop, why 
couldn’t it simply have paid for some of 
the grain stored on the farm, and taken 
delivery later? 

This was the question asked by the 
farmers themselves, by all three op- 
position parties in parliament, and by 
western Liberal MPs in the privacy of 
the caucus room. The government’s 
answer was no. It was based on several 
grounds, not all of which have been 
made public 

One was C. D. Howe’s belief, at the 
outset, that the farmers didn’t really 
want cash advances at all. 

Howe made a trip west last autumn 
and talked to the men who would be 
responsible for carrying out such a 
policy officials of the Wheat Board 
itself, and also the officials of the wheat 
farmers’ marketing co-operatives, the 
wheat pools. These men have never 
public pronouncements 
against cash advances on farm-stored 
grain, but privately they are against it. 

To any enquirer they say, in effect: 
“Our men are not trained in the lend- 
ing business. It’s one thing to pay for 
wheat as it’s delivered, in grades that 
can be appraised and quantities that 
can be measured. It’s quite another 
thing to look at a pile of wheat in 
storage, make sure it will keep without 
spoiling, make sure the farmer is an 
honest man and a good credit risk, and 
give him Wheat Board money without 
getting anything to show for it but a 
piece of paper. Lending money is a 
bank’s business—let the banks do it.’ 

Howe took it for granted that these 
men knew what they were talking 
about, and that the Wheat Pool offi- 
cials were speaking for the farmers who 
had elected them. 

He announced the policy that went 
into effect last November, though the 
legislation authorizing it wasn’t passed 
until February—a government guaran- 
tee of bank loans up to fifteen hundred 
dollars for farmers who had wheat in 
store but lacked cash. Not until then 
did he discover that the rank and file of 
the wheat pools violently opposed the 
views of their own full-time officials; 
they denounced the bank-loan guaran- 
tee as a worthless gesture, and de- 
manded cash advances instead. 


made any 


Howe’s friends say he still feels badly 
let down by wheat-pool officials who 
have not maintained in public what 
they told him in private last October. 
Meanwhile, though, he had other rea- 
sons for standing by the bank-loan 
policy he had announced. 

Among his own officials in Ottawa, 
those who had most to do with wheat 
were the ones most emphatic in advis- 
ing him to stick to bank loans, and on 
no account to let the Wheat Board buy 
grain in advance of actual delivery 

Once the government starts paying 
for wheat on the farms, they argued, 
there will be no ceiling on the amount 
farmers can sell to the government for a 
guaranteed price. At present an effect- 


ive ceiling is imposed by the limits of 


elevator space: when there is no more 
room for the Wheat Board to take de- 
livery of grain, that’s the end. Farmers 
are thus producing more or less at their 
own risk, and presumably will put 
some limit on production. But if the 
farmers know they'll be paid for any 
amount they grow, Howe’s advisers 
thought the way would be open for 
accumulation of the kind of mountain- 
ous surpluses which now embarrass the 
United States. 

Theoretically, of course, the govern- 
ment could limit its purchases as it does 
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now, by imposing a low quota of bushels 
per acre. But to Howe’s advisers it 
looked like a political impossibility to 
do this without the automatic limita- 
tion of storage space. 

Also, if the government were to offer 
prices and quotas high enough to keep 
a small farmer out of bankruptcy, the 
big farmer could do very well indeed. 
This disparity between small and large 
farms—-between the majority of all 
wheat farmers who own three hundred 
and twenty acres or less, and the one 
third farming economic units of a 
square mile or more— is the deeper and 
longer-term reason for anxiety in the 
prairie provinces. 

“IT need a gross return of twenty- 
three dollars from every acre I have in 
crop,”” said a man who owns one and a 
half square miles in central Saskatche- 
wan. “That pays three percent on my 
capital investment plus a salary of 
three thousand a year. So if my yield is 
fifteen bushels to the acre I need a price 
of a dollar and a half. If my yield is 
twenty-three bushels I can do just as 
well at a dollar.” 


They're short of cash 


In the current crop year this big 
farmer will do very well. The average 
yield in his area last fall was twenty- 
five bushels to the acre, and the final 
price he receives will probably be about 
a dollar and a half. He can expect to 
deliver fifteen bushels for each acre he 
had in crop by the time the crop year 
ends next July 31. Thus he will get a 
fair return in cash for seven months’ 
work last summer. He will also have a 
reserve of ten bushels per acre which 
he won't be able to sell now, but which 
is an effective crop insurance against a 
bad harvest. 

Even this prosperous big farmer was 
seriously embarrassed for ready cash 
last autumn and winter. He told me he 
had just about used up the extra money 
he’d put by since 1950. Like every 
farmer I met in Saskatchewan he was 
angry at the government’s refusal to 
pay him for part at least of his 1955 
crop 

But, angry as they were, the big 
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farmers were not without resources 
Some had money left from the fat 
years, 1951 to 1953. Others had spent 
this cash buying machinery, redeeming 
mortgages and making other similar in 
vestments, but their bank credit was 
good with or without a government 
guarantee Such men were incon- 
venienced and annoyed by the delay 
in cashing their 1955 wheat; they were 
also worried by the thought that this 
difficulty might become chronic. But 
far from enduring any real distress 
they haven’t had to lower their com 
fortable standard of living in any re 
spect. 

Not so the little farmers. In Sas 
katchewan alone, twenty thousand 
families are trying to live by raising 
wheat on farms of a hundred and sixty 
acres. For these quarter-section farm 
ers, and even for the half-section farm 
ers who make up the majority, the crop 
year 1955-56 has been an extremely un 
comfortable time. 

“Three years ago my average sale to 
each customer was five dollars,”’ said 
the manager of a rural co-operative 
store. ‘‘Now it’s three dollars, and the 
drop has been mostly in luxury goods 
I don’t sell a quarter of what I used to 
sell of those. I’m selling half as much 
bread and twice as much yeast.” 

It was to relieve the distress of small 
farmers that the government’s guaran 
tee of bank loans up to fifteen hundred 
dollars was designed. Opinion seemed 
to be unanimous in the west, among 
big and small farmers alike, that the 
loan guarantee failed in this purpose 
“the biggest joke I ever read in a news 
paper,”’ said one who'd already bo: 
rowed heavily from the bank and was 
still short of cash 

“The people who need to borrow are 
the ones who can’t,”’ a rural storekeepe! 
said. ‘““Those who can borrow are the 
established farmers, men who _ have 
clear titles and often a bankroll as well 
Their credit would probably have been 
good anyway. But the man in real 
trouble is the young fellow, the wai 
veteran perhaps, who went into farm 
ing on borrowed money within the last 
ten years. He owes for everything 
he’s trying to pay for his land, his 
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machinery, his house and his living all 
at the same time. 

“In the last five years he’s had three 
good crops, sure. But five years ago he 
had a crop frozen and two years ago he 
had one drowned, and now he 
good crop and he can’t get it to market. 
Why shouldn’t he be sore?” 

There were many 
about the restrictions, both legal and 
physical, on the government’s loan 
guarantee. Many who thought they 
were entitled to fifteen hundred dollars 
could get only two hundred, four 
hundred, five hundred—either they 
hadn’t enough wheat in store, or they 
had already made some deliveries for 
cash which deducted from their 
loan entitlement, or for some other 
reason they found themselves ineligible 

The physical limitation was simply 
many farmers on the prairies 
the nearest bank, and 
some have never been in a bank at all. 
They deal with their own credit unions, 
a part of the co-operative movement 
which were not included among the 
lending agencies authorized by the new 
law. 

One farmer wrote to Premier T. C 
Douglas of Saskatchewan that he had 
traveled twenty-five miles in one direc- 
tion to apply for a loan at a bank which 
turned him down. Another trip of 
twenty miles in the other direction 
brought the promise of a two-hundred- 
dollar loan. But, he said, the bank 
manager had to write to Winnipeg for 
approval before giving him the money. 

In the first three months of the loan 
scheme’s operation, 9,292 farmers bor- 
rowed a total of $7,340,000, an average 
of just under $790 apiece. That’s less 
than five percent of all prairie farmers 
Some people conclude that no help was 
really needed, since ninety-five percent 
of the intended beneficiaries didn’t use 
it. Others say this proves the loan 
scheme was not in fact a help to those 
in need, and on the prairies this second 
explanation is the one generally ac- 
cepted. 

For this year, the end of the crisis is 
now in sight. Country elevators that 
were crammed at Christmas have been 
loading wheat into boxcars all winter, 
and now have room to take wheat as 
fast as the farmers can truck it in when 
the roads are dry enough to use. 
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But next year’s crisis is already in 
sight. Canadian farmers disposed of 
about four hundred million bushels of 


wheat last year—three hundred and 
twenty million sold, plus eighty-odd for 
but the 1955 crop was 


Thus a 


seed and feed 
nearly five hundred million. 
hundred million bushels were added to 
a carry-over already huge 

This year the advance sales of wheat 
have been good. There is every pros 
pect of selling as much as was sold last 
year, and probably a bit more ut 
there is no prospect of selling enough 
to remove the Canadian surplus. Even 
if there were, it would be physically in 
possible to move enough wheat off the 
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Bailiffs and police retre 


, 


In November 1895 newspaper: 


nning it-the 

fro headlir on the Chinese 
Japan War. But in Ottawa the 
Tront if he new Wa i mere 
thirty miles from the capital. Cana 
lian troops were mobilized to col 
oO it tux from the muni 
f Low and Brennan Hills 

n the Gatineau River, tar that 
1 no } | ) ntec 

| ) | obabl A out 


in oversight by the Low County 


CC. which in 1878 did not 
ind remit to the county 
tax levy of one mill 
n tl dollar From en on tl 
ti7e1 mostly of Irish origin, op 
I 1 th tax 
\ ormal pres had l 
the county instituted a lawsuit 
\ lgement in favor of the county 
ght forth some payments, | 
withir } yeu collections had 
ceased entirely and the county ied 
The council of Low, rather 
than ento ment of th tax 
lissolved tself Attempts by 
I tt to i property met 
with yor! resistance ind at 
ist One instance ol inciting to 
’ I} Vas 1 h form ot a 
poer in the Ottawa Journal 
I) ‘ le he f 
He ‘ ' t 
} P r 
\/ ; j 
\/ é r mer 
! lls they haste 
\f the scaldir Kettle 
! "? iste 
It finally came on Nov 
14, 1895: combined expedition 
of fifteen bailiffs and provincial 





ited before the rebels of Low 


lax war of the Gatineau 


police marched on Low but wisely 
retreated before the rebels’ far 
ater number The solicitor 


general of the province then ap- 


pealed to Ottawa, and two days 


later the Minister of Militia, the 
Hon. A. R. Dickey, called a coun 
cil of war. More than one hundred 
oldiers were dispatched immedi 


ly to Low 


At dawn the following day the 
troops went into action The pres- 
ence of the county treasurer had 
become known in Low and a 
crowd had gathered outside the 


Brooks Hotel The sight of the 
oldiers quenched the hot spirits 


of the Irish 





ettlers and there was 
no violence. The commanding of 
icer had instructed his men to act 
with the greatest courtesy.” The 
settlers lined up dutifully to pay the 
taxes in arrears and took steps to 
re-establish a municipal council 

\ few farmers at Brennan Hills, 
five miles down the Gatineau, con- 
tinued to hold out against the 
general capitulation That night 
the county advocate called on 
Father Foley at nearby Farrelton 
and sought his aid in persuading 
the die-hards to “bury the shil 
lelagh.” \ deadline was set for 
noon of the next day and by then 
only two still defied state, church 
and army An order for seizure 
was issued and the bailiffs, rein- 
forced by thirty mounted troopers, 
proceeded to execute il The ex- 
pedition returned empty-handed, 
however, as the houses of the two 
rebels were found empty and so 
seizures would have been illegal 

But the “tax war” of the Gati- 


neau was over ws % STUART 
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mately the same machinery. 

Briefs presented to Saskatchewan’s 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life estimate the cost of a set of 
modern machinery for wheat farming 
at between ten and fifteen thousand 
dollars Without modern machinery 
the cost in man hours of a bushel of 
wheat soars; production by old methods 
is obviously and hopelessly inefficient. 
Sut the result is that the investment 
per acre on a small farm is, or should 
be, just triple the investment per acre 
on a big farm: thirty-six dollars an acre 
compared to twelve dollars, according 
to one well-documented brief 

“People are talking about preserving 
the family-sized farm,’’ said a promi 
nent citizen of Winnipeg who still owns 
the four hundred and eighty acres his 
father left him. ‘“Thirty years ago it 
took my father, my brother and me 

with some hired help in the busy 
season—to farm our three quarter-sec- 
tions. Now I live the year round in 
Winnipeg, and all the work on my farm 
is done by the young fellow who’s my 
neighbor. His own farm is the same 
size, and with his machinery he can 
just nicely handle the two together. 
That’s what a family-sized farm is 
nowadays, a section and a half.” \ 
section is a square mile 

But the people who talk about ‘“‘pre 
serving the family-sized farm’ usually 
don’t mean a farm of one and a half 
square miles. They’re more likely to 
mean three hundred or even a hundred 
and sixty acres 

Question: How far should the gov- 


ernment go in helping families to stay 


on farms so much too small to be 
economic producers? 

This is such a touchy subject out 
west that few public utterances are 
made on it by people who hope to be 
elected to any office, political or other- 
wise. But in private some men with 
long experience in wheat farming will 
say that the government has gone too 
far in that direction already They 
think the right policy is not to keep the 
small farmer going on his present small 
scale, but to help him become bigge r 

“We need a complete reassessment 
of the farm-credit situation,’’ said a 
man who’s spent his life working with 
the wheat pool, the co-operative mar- 
keting agency of the prairie provinces. 
“‘As it stands now a young man can get 
government help to buy machinery 
often more machinery than his farm 
can really support-—when he can’t get 
it to double the size of his farm. 

‘*He ought to be able to get govern- 
ment backing for a forty-year loan. 
Give the good farmers, the people who 
want to stay here and grow, a chance 
to buy out the neighbor who'd rather 
leave and get a job in town. They'll 
both be better off.’’ 

rhis simple-sounding prescription has 
its own drawbacks, of course, as the 
prairie provinces have already learned. 
In Saskatchewan, the big wheat-grow- 
ing province, about twelve thousand 
fewer farmers have been listed in the 
five-year census twice running. If the 
trend has continued at the same rate, 
this year’s count will show one hundred 
thousand farmers where there were one 
hundred and twelve thousand in 1951. 
This drain on the rural population has 
already caused all kinds of trouble for 
school boards, road-building projects, 
rural electrification schemes and so on. 
It’s aggravated by the fact that more 
and more wheat farmers have houses 
in town, and drive out to work on their 
farms: about eighteen thousand did so 
at last count 

But in spite of its disadvantages this 
trend will have to be maintained and 
accelerated. The alternative—and it’s 
a threat any year now—is that half of 
the richest farm land in Canada will 
degenerate into a rural slum. »& 
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The genius who doesn’t 
want to play 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 





but few keyboard virtuosos in recent 
years have made as big a splash,”’ the 
accompanying article said. 

Gould, a mere youngster among con 
cert pianists, won’t accept instructior 
and dislikes practicing. Yet the Gold 
berg Variations, which has established 
his position as a pianist, is a work that 
takes most artists a lifetime to maste1 
One of the most difficult pieces eve 
composed for the keyboard, it consists 
of thirty variations on the saraband, a 
slow dance popular in the seventeenth 
century. Bach composed it for the two 
keyboard harpsichord. The pianist to 
day must play much of it with one hand 
directly over the other, his fingers ofte1 
interlocking. He must bring out two 
three and even four intricate melodies 
at the same time. He needs stamina as 
well as skill, because it takes him forty 
five minutes to play the thirty varia 
tions. 

Gould’s recording of the Variations 
is one of two available. The other is by 
the Hungarian pianist, Joerg Demus 
[The Demus recording was made fo: 
Westminster, an English rival of 
Columbia, and came out with little fan 
fare. The Gould recording, on the 
other hand, has probably attracted 
more attention than any classical piece 
done in recent years by a relatively un 
known performer. It prompted Time 
magazine to call Gould “one of the 
most talented young pianists to appear 
in years.”’ The New York ‘Times 
termed Gould ‘‘a young man with a 
future,”” and the American Record 
Guide pulled out all the stops: “In 
Glenn Gould we have not just a promis 
ing pianist but an artist who has ar 
rived.”’ 


Cash from the keyboard 


In Canada the Gould recording sold 
twelve hundred copies the first month 
an unusual number for a work of sucl 
limited appeal. In the United States it 
is Columbia’s best-selling new classica 
record and is currently outselling reé 
cordings of The Pajama Game, a popu 
lar musical. 

Even the erudite program notes o1 
the Gould album, written by Gould 
himself, stirred attention. Their pe 
ception and originality brought Gould 
invitations to write for two musica 
publications, High Fidelity and Musi 
al Courier. 

There is a rich irony in all this, for 
Gould, a hypochondriac headed for 
phenomenal fame as a pianist, is actu 
ally not interested in a career at the 
keyboard. ‘“The piano is a convenient 
way to make enough money so I car 
afford to compose,” he says. ‘‘In te 
or fifteen years I want to be known 
primarily as a composer, not a pianist 

After two and a half years he has just 
completed his first major composition 
a string quartet. One New York criti 
who heard it in rehearsal called it ‘‘the 
most significant work of its kind of the 
century.’ The quartet will be a feature 
of the Stratford Music Festival this 
summer and of a concert of contempo 
rary music in New York’s Town Hall 
next winter. Columbia plans to record 
it. A romantic one-movement work 
the quartet takes twenty-five minutes 
to play, as long as most four-movement 
string quartets. Composing it, Gould 
worked an entire day over a single bat 
neglecting the piano for weeks at a 
time. 

Gould’s attitude to his piano caree! 
is another of his eccentricities. For, at 
a time when prima donnas are not in 
fashion and the artist is supposed to 
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— ol the boy next door. Gould i concertgoer wrote that her enjoyment 
e everything else in individual of Beethoven was marred b the 
* He far too thin for his five feet eleven comically theatrical poses whicl re 
e nches and looks almost emaciated H sembled the agonies of the damned 
face is nearly gaunt He dresses out The exhaustion Gould showed at thi 
landishly ind even n the hottest end of the piece she said “was due ne 
weather he lopes down Toronto street doubt, to his own physical exertior 
¢-- . vearing galoshe 1 heavy overcoat not to Beethoven 
. Yi, , S for guality Woo beret ind two air yf love (;,ould has no intention of changu 
Z When he practice he wea 1 flowu his plano croucl Sitting the way |! 
striped dressing own ¢ b ‘ blue do. I can get the exact sound I 
eate cut dee} t the neckline nd But this isn’t something | would ree 
armhole mend fo inyvone else 
e C,ould sw M I nd ise ! te Neither would most 1 isic teachne 
“~ I ly. He make production oak Gould was practicing in the Steinw 
irs Y 4 eet I itisf ' h hands in water of increasit te buildin n New York last vear, wher 
{ perature before ne t t the ne he wa nterrupted by teacne wor! 
H posture at the | m de ! the n n the room next door. She thou 
" for popularity ; J — pot ~ aay . 7 : W innipe that Giould w x i student nd 
Mist a irtist f the Winnipe ~ () I} S yuite ( ( 
s/f ae chestra Newspape levote Bi 1 ) a | ¢ 
ae to letters about ¢ d , dvice 
Most pian | traight eet G ld winced He disl 1 
de by side in front of the ped nd ind never follow 
hands and ar! poised gracefully above I have a lot of pupils like 
the keyboard. Could crouches over the get odd notions about how to pl 
Ké n houlde I ! n head piano But f youre ever goin 
pu hed dee} ont I chest n é imount to anythin you Nave 
crossed His elbow nd wrists han this nonsense I'd certainly never I 
below the keyboard and his lank blond iny of my pupils sit the way you do 
hair talls over h forehead and ofter A side effect of all this is the noise | 
brushe the plano Key At time ne makes while he plays When Goul 
ippears to be playing with h ingula recorded the Goldberg Variations ¢ 
nose He Sit ona woods n folding 8 I lumbia had to do nnumer ible rela ke 
that h i pint leather eat ind les because the n icrophone Kept picKing 
that can be raised or lowered \ he up his voice as he sang along with the 
. e yy ° play ne compante n elt n musk or his foot is it beat out r 
Dh yA Dow i resonant ba O1ce nd f one hand Why don’t you wea i surs 
happen to ne dle he 1S¢ t to con iSk the recording directo) isked 
‘ ’ duct. He often keeps t e by bangin Gould turned up with a gas mash He 
COOL CONTROL his foot on the pedal didn’t use it, however, and at seve 
In Winnipeg, where the professional places in the finished recordin 
- tics pra ed hin unstintingly there sounds can he dentified as the Ge 
Brewed va i much discussion about these voice or the Gould foot 
esticulations as about the musik t But it dome n very ood 
elf Ken Murph tne Free Pre (,ould 
crits wa deluged wit! ette One His hypochond! come I 
PNG HEE. NV AHS (am 
( . A ( A : ( %) ( 
ee El a Sa Se 
i 
ns TIME 
‘ - 
(\"ey OLD MAN OF HOY 
Ves 
Ie FFB. Visible for 20 ) WILL TELL 
w% isible for 20 miles, and more 
‘ | Kee oS is Scotland’s Old Man of Hoy. 
) This natural sculpture, shale | 
4 ha} capped with red limestone, es 
pp ae a 
e stands off the coast of Hoy, ™~ 
os second largest of the Orkney | Yad 


Islands. The Old Man has a 


companion a few miles distant 





known as the Dwarfie Stone. 
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y strung, Gould is te fied 
s As recaution Ne ilps 
is of pulls He ikes | | é 
I Kinds « sedat t ! 
s. He lines the squat bottles 
ind en ikes | 
€ H | mnstant expe! é ! 
1eW ypes King away ne Dottle 
place t with anothe! 
At the first sniffle he swallows ant 
nes whict re cold eve 
S na e! mvc n ntib ‘ 
nt eceptior tte? conce 
() N e was cornered by tatel 
in Vr told ! it cle 
ers and at great length, how rT 
d enjoyed Gould’s concert 
] so glad that vy wife versuaded 
( r the n said e had 
r iday, Du 4 vortl ettir 
bed » come ind hear yor 
he | rified Gould ushed I 
ne na rdered twer! i 
‘ vc 
( uld i i} eniciiiin Dec ‘ 
ef Ss Che wonde iru 
ireo I nd Chloromycetir Ss 
ide hit il He takes vita n pills 
nd tomact tablets to counteract 
ous indigestion. He takes pills t« 
op sweating so his hands wont stick 
the Keys He takes mor puis t 
llate his blood circulation He 
S that practicing har t he 
nin his hands 
Why a pianist needs pills 
Gould is obsessed with his hands. He 
has them insured with Lloyd’s of Lor 
don for $25.000. When he practices he 
stops every hour 40 soak the for ten 
ninutes to take sut the sorenes nd 
relax the muscles He soaks the con 
stantly the day of a concert and « 
in electric kettle to concert halls and 
broadcasting studios to ensur ! 
of not wate! 
My hands are very thi he 
Just IScle reall It ¢ n t 
f ) t. and tl s t s I 
n ex Sul i a 1 
ning hurts the He re ‘ 
ynditioned I 
hottest ithe 
Last é wher | ¢ 
| ol xX ed into the 90 ( 
Ss lled to ehe iu ne 
CB conditioned d H 
ed fled } | 
é ‘ twa irned i 
‘ was illed down 
ead. He e | 
Ves he inner ] 
e! nd the ite le 











ettle, and under the other his | 
é the edi ne kit ) ed } 

nd vit! tape bru ed ' 
Vhile the t he is I { 
tea n he boiled | kett 


vaked his hands and fore 


Chen he asked to have the 
litioning turned off Ihe ther 
ins told him the nite 4 


the day 


We had to é me iid (;lenr 


d it ned his play I ne 
Vas inhu in 

lo Gould " this is é } 
Worry nore ind more ipout 
health he says | not me tr ‘ 
hardy types who can go onr tte 


how I feel.’ He has often threatened 





to cancel a concert because he feels 
cold coming on or because he has made 

nself sick worrying about the r 
cert So far, he has only threatened 
He Vorries 8o nucl before 1 concert 
that he starts sedatives and sleeping 
pills at regular intervals three day 
Detore Lots of peo} le think I 
dope addict,’” he admits 

rhis rumor had reached one patror 
ess of the arts who had isked hur to 
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room to an electric-wave machine and 
gives himself a series of shocks. He be- 
lieves this relaxes the muscles in his 
hands and arms. Then Bennett gives 
him ultrasonic treatments, high-fre 
quency sound waves, also intended to 
relax his hand and arm muscles 

On tour Gould has a list of chiro 
practors in each city. When he played 
in Washington early last year, it was 
Sunday and Gould had to go as far as 
a town in Virginia to find a chiroprac 
tor to give him a treatment 

Stories like this of course have made 
his eccentricities a legend. Gould claims 
he’s merely controlling every factor 
that bears on his music. He practically 
rebuilt a piano to suit his technique 
He sits half a foot lower than other 
pianists and says this position necessi 
tates a special type of action from the 
piano keys. Gould thought that he had 
found this in a concert Steinway he saw 
in New York last spring 

““T decided I couldn’t play on any- 
thing else,’’ he says, ‘“‘and that I’d even 
take it on concert tours with me.”’ He 
paid six thousand dollars for it. Ove 
the protests of a number of New York 
pianists who had been using it for per 
formances he took it to “Toronto 
After practicing on it for a few weeks 
he complained that the action of the 
piano keys was ruining his co-ordina 
tion The keys were set a sixteenth of 
an inch too deep for him and slowed 
his finger work. He had pads put under 
the keys and the hammers sanded and 
brought closer to the strings. Then he 
replaced the Steinway’s shiny black 
keys with a set twenty years old. The 
smooth white keys also bothered him 

he likes a scratchy surface—-so the 
manufacturers of the piano scoured the 
keys with abrasives, leaving them 
rough and dull 

“Do other musicians bother you as 
much as I do?’’ Gould asked Winston 
Fitzgerald, a Steinway executive 

“Can’t say they do,” Fitzgerald re 
plied coldly. 

Gould took the piano to several con 
certs in Ontario and Quebec where ship 
ping costs ran to hundreds of dollars 
In Sherbrooke the railway left the 
piano standing in its canvas cover in the 
rain for six hours. Exasperated, Gould 
shipped it back to New York for resale 
He’s now shopping for another piano 

Gould’s insistence on pertec tion in i 


piano 1s reflected in the intensity of his 
playing. Music is almost a religious 
ritual to him. “A lot of people think 
being a musician is just like any othe 
job,”” he says, “‘but it isn’t.”’ 

He lives an isolated life. He gets uj; 
at noon and doesn’t go to bed unti 
three or four in the morning. He prac 
tices, composes, reads, studies and talks 
music all day. At three in the morning 
he is often at the piano 

Gould’s only hobby is reading and 
his literary tastes are just as esoteric as 
his musical tastes—heavy Russian and 
German prose and obscure poetry. He 
doesn’t smoke: he says he has no time 
for vices. He suffers a curse familiar to 
other geniuses. He’s always been too 
old for his years and has few friends 
none of them his own age. His parents 
have become used to the fact he is dif 
ferent from other people and they sur 
round him with warmth and unde 


standing 
Even Paderewski had a teaches 


It was Florence Gould, a_ piano 
teacher before her marriage, who dis 
covered her son’s amazing talent 
Glenn was three when she found he had 
perfect pitch. She started him on 
kindergarten music books the next year 
and taught him for seven years. Whet 
he was eleven Glenn won a scholarshi; 
to the Toronto Conservatory where 
he studied with Alberto Guerrero. H« 
has studied by himself since he was 
nineteen, an age at which even Pade 
rewski worked under a teacher 

“I couldn’t teach him the way I did 
others,’’ Guerrero says “Glenn re 
sented it if I told him, “That’s not 
right.’ Even at eleven he had a per 
fectly good idea of his powers and he 
hasn't changed much.”’ 

For years Guerrero tried to tell Glen: 
how to play the opening phrase of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto 
The young boy merely gave him 
frosty smile and continued to play it 
the way he wanted 

“He won’t take anyone’s word fo! 
anything,’’ Guerrero says “And it’s 
better this way, because he keeps his 
originality 

In many ways Glenn was not like 
child at all. Rather like a wise littl 
man. Offered candy, he would refuse 
“Why should I eat something that’s not 
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“Suppose you give him his bath — | can't even find him!”’ 
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good for me?”’ he would ask. head,’’ Schneider snapped ingrily 8) arrowmtmen eal 

He wasn’t athletic and unless his ‘I play it the way Beethoven wrot« vo nen om " 
mother reminded him to go out and it,”’ Gould said : 

TamQuems ‘ P) 

play he would sit at the piano for hours, “But. of course.”’ the violinist said 
practicing and improvising “I forgot that the great Gould co a 

As a child, Gould also played the munes with Beethoven regularly . i i co tet 
pipe organ and he gave his first organ Gould kept stopping rehearsal to ee y » 
recital in Toronto when he was four- analyze the music, Schneider said that Th | | 

ae ANTE, mae & e stockbroker says: 

teen. Although he no longer practices he didn’t need it analyzed “300 © # ieeeebeeuea - needling. y intel 
on the organ, he played it steadily from _ played this with Casals.” 
the time he was ten until he was six “I don’t care who you've played 
teen, and considers it one of the most with,’’ Gould said ‘Il want it done 
important influences in his develop- way 
nent. Now, whenever and wherever he “‘How many times have you played 


comes across one, he stops to play it this piece?’’ asked Schneider: he re is one \ 


In his teens, the piano and organ left “Three 


little time for school and he attended The violinist was exasperated. ‘“‘J’vs gi 1 t, edged tip 


only half days. He had private tuition only been playing it for twenty-five 


to keep him abreast of his studies until years I don' t, mind 




















he graduated trom high school Gould has a phenome nal memory 
Studying and working alone, Gould and never uses music when he performs . 
became uncomfortable when he was When performing chamber musi t passing Oon== 
with others and tended to stay away customary to play from the printed 
from them. He still does. He spends score. Gould refused, so in their first 
ibout six weeks each year in New York, performance TV viewers saw Schneide1 
but except for recording sessions he re with musi and Gould without 
mains closeted with his piano in a two- Schneider was further affronted when there’s no gin like 
room suite in a quiet apartment hotel. a camera closeup showed Gould bend 
In the summers he secludes himself in ing over the piano with his eyes shut 
the family cottage in northern Ontario’s and conducting with his left hand 6 
Muskoka district He practices and Schneider said that he would neve) or ons 
composes, and except for the local have considered perfor ing with Gould 
storekeeper and postman and_ brief if it were not for his great talent. Th 
visits from his parents, he sees only his _ talent is so exceptional that Gould |} 
dog. In Toronto, he takes long lonely achieved his fame by breaking all the Imported from LONDON, ENGLAND 
walks along the shore of Lake Ontario, rules set out for success ; 
several miles from the Gould home. He He practices only three hours a d GvVGHGSte In VErios bottle sizes 
gazes out at the water for hours. while most serious pianists practice 
“Il gather my inner resources from least six He reluctantly doubles |} 
the outdoors,’ he says. practice time a few davs before con 
cert. He won’t practice scales althoug! MIM 
His humor turns to acid most pianists swear by thet — a _— 
I’m not fond enough of the key 
Recently, he thought that he was board to spend my time on scak MAKE $10-$15-$20 EXTRA MONEY 
coming down with jaundice Could says He play ; Bach instead EVERY MONTH —IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 
‘‘Nonsense,”” his doctor said You In the highly competitive concert 
don’t live dangerously enough.” Jaun world, where reputation and experience 
dice can be caused by alcohol. Gould are counted in the number of concert 
doesn’t drink. He’s careful about what an artist gives, Gould has given fewer 
food he eats and passes up fancy dishes than fifty in the past five years Ray 
for steaks, skim milk and plain biscuits Dudley inother Canadian pianist 
His dedication to music has produced vives aS Many as xtv concert , 
i crusading streak in Gould. He is de single season 
termined to interest Canadians in Gould has broken another rule 
»dern music and has given Canadian successfully by sticking to ted 
premieres to the works of the contem- repertoire As he dislike tne 
porary German composers, Schonberg, field of nineteenth-century romant 
Webern and Be rg ‘T ne se works based musk I 3 programs are I ither esotel! 
on dissonance ire often difficult for Composers like Chopin, Schu nn and 
the uninitiated to listen to. After play Liszt never appear on the Gould pre 
ng them Gould gives his audience a grains Instead, he plays Renaissance 
ecture on the work and its composer musi ustere sixteenth-century 1! 
Such concerts usually cost him money which no one else plays on the piano 
since audiences are sn ill ind pro! oters He specializes in Bach and Beethoven 
hesitate to underwrite then plays few works by Brahn the odd er " 7 
Away from the piano he hasa boyish one by Mendelssohn. He soil cultivated, lawns cut... 
charm sparked by an acid sense of ome ynte poral vork 
humor But he shoves all politeness and Walter Homburgse Gould n and not a penny for repairs 
humilitv away from the keyboard cer, wants! to enlarge | repert ‘i 
‘Il know that you're supposed to Gould insists he will continue t pe in 4 years” | { | }? 
lave reverence Oo! year . ne Says LL1Zé 
But I have reverence only for capa He is just inshakable in 
bility That’s why I get into trouble.” tude to the future He wa n no hurry ‘ 
Toronto musicians ire still talking to become famous Now that he 3. ne 
ibout his memorable clash two years deter ned to continue to pl on 
igo with Alexander Schneider, a violin the usic he likes, in whatever manner ‘ & 
st of considerable repute and expe he likes ' 
ence When he ide h debut in Toronto ’ 
Gould and Schneider were scheduled n 1947 at the age of fifteen Gould r j \y ~ 
to make two appearances toge ther i fused a ymncert tour of ¢ nad nd tl 
Toronto in July 1954, one a tele sion United States which might have de 
pertorn ance of ¢ hamber musik and the hin a child prodigy | 
other a joint concert ret tal Look at all the pianists who pla‘ 
Trouble started with the TV re- hundreds of concerts and finish ther | 
hearsals he said then. “I’m not going to be like HH 
“Let’s try that passage this way, that | 
dum dee dee dah... ’ suggested His convictions have not harmed his [= _- —— ~ 
Schneider career. Neither have his eccentricities THE ROT rRie 
‘“‘But you’re putting the accent in the “They're not put on for anyone's FALCON ENT RAIN wes . 
wrong place,” Gould protested benefit he says But since they’ re b 13, Somers p ; ao t St, " 2 - Now 





“I play with my heart, not my _ there, they don’t hurt.” »& 
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Mailbag 


Should we recognize Red China? 


Although I agree with your editorial 
on recognition for Red China (Let’s 
Stop Shaping Our China Policy to Suit 
the U. S. Voter, March 17), you are 
making a mistake in underestimating 
S. voter. Have 
instance, what 


the importance of the I 
you considered, for 
effect a motion for admission of Red 
China to the UN would have, if pro 
Western 
It would produce an agitation 


posed by a_ majority of 
nations? 
in the U. S. for withdrawal from the 
UN perhaps even a revival of isola 
Ameri 
can politics would weaken the cause of 
democracy F. D. D. Seott, Lennox 
ville, Que 


tionism. Such a disturbance in 


@® Ponder the 20 million liquidated and 
the 23 million slaves in Red Chinese 
internment camps China today 1s 
nothing less than a threat of world 
disaster and despair W.F. P. Cava 
nagh, Victoria, B.C 


@ You make this statement “China 
is the greatest power in Asia, military 
and industrial, and one of the nations 
capable of decisive action for war or 
peace ‘ Hence you conclude, let’s 
recognize her. Evidently might makes 
right, and we made a mistake going 
M ise- 


into the last two wars.— Viola J 
tich, ‘Toronto 


@ ‘The only answer Canada can give to 
the question of why she does not recog- 


nize Red China is “Too many 
voters wouldn’t like it Right! They 
know a puppet when they see it.—-Jean 


Kindholm, Toronto 

@ ‘Satellite’ is the right word for Can- 
ada’s position Will we ever be free to 
think and act for ourselves?—-Geo. W. 
Tilley, Cherry Valley, P.E.1. 


@ Recognition of the Chinese govern- 
ment would be like shaking hands with 
someone stained with the blood of our 
friends and relatives.—_R. G. E. Burdy, 


Regina 


Those $15,000 shacks 

Let’s Stop Building $15,000 Shacks! 
March 3 
to stop unscrupulous, greedy, dishonest 
builders from bleeding the people’ 
Mrs. G. Mills, St. James, Man 


how true! But how is one 


@ Cheating in building is just one more 
example that the world needs a moral 
housecleaning Mrs. Joan MacAlister 
Pipestone Creek, Alta 


@ Your article demonstrates the merit 
of dealing with reputable builders, such 
as those who belong to the National 
House Builders Association in the fol- 
lowing cities: Barrie, Brantford, Cal- 
gary, Delhi, Edmonton, Halifax, Ham- 
ilton, Kitchener, Lakehead, London, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Northwest 
Vancouver, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peter- 
borough, Quebec, Red Deer, Regina, 
Sarnia, Saskatoon, St. Catharines, To- 
ronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Windsor, 
Winnipeg, Woodstock.—John Caulfield 
Smith, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional House Builders Association, To- 
ronto. 
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@I take exception to the statement 

Halifax an architect was asked by 
a friend to look over his half-built 
meee after a minor argument with the 
builder. The architect did, and found 
that the 
did not have 
but was working from a crude sketch 
No person would 


builder was a carpenter who 


blueprint for the house 


on an envelope.” 
dare to build in Halifax without obtain- 
ing a building permit from the city 
Halifax has a well-organized building 
inspection department presided over by 
a civil engineer and assistants covering 
all building trades F. W. Curtis, 
Halifax 


A builder must have a permit to build in 
Halifax, but no blueprint is necessary to 


gel a permit 


@ | built the house I live in eight years 
ago under an NHA loan It stood a 
year in construction. I used air-dried 
2’’x10 joists, 13 feet long, and 16 
inches on centre, with doubles under 
partition. They have shrunk as much 
as three eighths of an inch in some 
places; the studding also shrank and 


I chal 


lenge anyone to show me what I neg 


the plaster cracked in corners 


lected or what materials were faulty 
When a building is kept at seventy de 
grees inside, the lumber will dehydrate 
and shrink, so don’t be too hard on the 
builder. W. A. Wright, Bible Hill, 
N.S 


The real Stratford story? 
Recipe Take an unwieldy play 

written by an English poet (Mar'owe 

add a Scots-Irish director 


Guthrie 





TAMBURLAINE 
THE GREAT 





an American producer (Stevens); select 

British actor (Quayle) and a British 
Browne) to play the leads; 
from New York get twenty singers and 


actress 


dancers, as well as technical crews who 
call instructions in broad Brooklynese 
season this with forty Canadians who 
play bit parts; whip into shape in 
Toronto then send to New York 
How Stratford Came to Broadway. 
March 3 And what do you get? Lo 
and behold, *“‘Canadian theatre stand- 
ing tall, achieving its full growth.” 
Isn’t it wonderful what alchemy can 
do?—-Henry Kreisel, Edmonton. 


A trip for Hutchison 

Bruce Hutchison barely touched the 
fringe of northern Ontario (March 17) 
when he veered off and headed out 
west . . . Why did he not drive up No. 
11 highway? There is Ramore, a link 
in our northern defense line. And what 
of Timmins, that city of 28,000 people 
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on the banks of the Mattagami River, 
with its fabulous community centre 
where Barbara Ann Scott and other 
skating celebrities have come to train 
There are the lovely pulp-and-paper 
towns of Iroquois Falls and Kapus 
kasing, and the excellent farm land 
north of Cochrane Then there’s 
Geraldton with its rich base-metal find 
and from there No. 11 goes on throug! 
some of the loveliest scenery to Port 
Arthur.—Mrs. George A. McEwen 
Kitimat, B.C 

@® The article on New srunswick 
should be read by every living Can 
adian Wilfrid Bovey, Montreal 


Do cows go to sleep? 

It’s quite evident that N. J. Berrill 
who wrote What You Don’t Know 
About Sleep (March 17 
in a barn He says that sheep and 
cows, being ruminants, never geo to 
sleep. If he were to walk quietly into a 
barn at night he’d find not only that 


, wasn’t raised 





some cows were sleeping, but a few 
Mrs. H. Height 


were actually snoring 


Louis Creek, B.C 


Berrill’s sources insist sheep dor 
sleep, but he admits cows may “ae 
pen fs how ful the stomach is and ho 
necessary continuous cud chewing / 


pens fo ov¢ 


The crash on our cover 

How could artist Macpherson let 
that yellow convertible (March 
cove! off the assembly line without 
the pink and blue clearance 
under the windshield wipers?—-Winton 
J. Schneider, Collingwood, Ont 


sheets 


Macpherson says he didn’t se 


colored slip in the whole assemb 


@ In that short time how could there 
be so much damage?—-Hal Smith 
Charlottetown, P.E.I 


They were speeding to meet the spring 
market 


@ Covers better all the time. Keep up 
the fun.—Jack Reynolds, Hamilton. 


Shapiro’s disturbing story 

Lionel Shapiro’s article, Is the West 
ern Alliance Breaking Up? (March 17 
is the sanest, most comprehensive and 
balanced analysis of NATO’s problems 
that has appeared in many moons 
disturbing, but illuminating Rod 
erick C. Jackson, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico 


What report cards are for 


Your article, The Battle Over Report 


Cards (Feb. 4), is subtly misleadin; 
Report cards are for reporting 
a pupil’s progress. If he is not 


making progress he and his parents 
should know about it Batteries of 
sociometric, intelligence, projection and 
personality tests do little toward evalu- 
ating what a student knows. And what 
a student knows is the only significant 


criterion of what he is getting out of 


his education.—Hugh J. Irving, Bur- 
dett, Alta. a 
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with provincial governments. Ever 
since the dominion-provincial confer- 
ence last October at which the new 
tax deal was announced, Frost has been 
demanding a bigger share for provincial 
governments generally and for Ontario 
in particular. Ottawa, he was 
“wrong in 1945, wrong in 1952 and is 


says, 


wrong now.” 

In carrying this particular complaint 
to the public, Frost has not tried to 
interest Ontario voters in the principles 
of dominion-provincial relations. On 
the contrary, he has simply talked 
about money. Whenever the opposi- 
tion, especially the Liberal Opposition, 
suggests that Ontario should have some 
service or facility that it hasn’t got, 
Frost rejoins in effect: 

“T couldn’t agree with you more. If 
only those stony-hearted Shylocks in 
Ottawa would let us have the money 
to which we’re rightfully entitled—a 
hundred millions a year more than 
they’re giving us now— Ontario could 
have all these things at no extra cost. 
But as it is, we simply haven't got the 
money.” 

As a prelude to a federal election 
campaign, this sort of thing may prove 
to be extremely effective. Liberal dope- 
sters have also noted with concern that 
Frost’s Ontario budget, though it comes 
right after his own provincial election, 
nevertheless has all the gentle sunny 
quality of a pre-election budget. 

In spite of all these straws in the 
wind, some Liberals pooh-pooh the 
notion that Leslie Frost intends to drop 
his neutrality and intervene in federal 
affairs. He is sixty-one this year, only 
sixteen months younger than George 
Drew, and he has said he has no ambi- 
tions in the federal field. What, they 
ask, has Frost to gain by picking a 
needless quarrel with Ottawa? 

Federal Conservatives have an an- 
swer to this. Frost himself may have 
no federal ambitions, they say. but his 
followers have. Several provincial 
members are said to be planning to 


resign from the Ontario Legislature 
and run for parliament next year. 
Others who will remain in the pro- 


vincial field are nevertheless aware that 
the major avenues of political prefer 
ment lead to and from Ottawa. 

Until now, they have been content 
with the Frost policy of neutralism be- 
cause they didn’t think the federal 
Conservatives had a chance. Now the 
climate has changed. Whether or not 
the Conservative Party can win a 
federal election next year (and few 
realists think it can, if St. Laurent is 
still Liberal leader) it is obviously gain- 


ing strength and just as obviously is 
the sole alternative to a Liberal govern- 
ment. Whenever the Liberals go out 
the Conservatives will go in. And when 
that day comes the new Powers That 
Be will great fair- 
weather friends who have done nothing 
until after the victory 

All this adds up to 
news for the Liberals. They expect to 
seats in Ontario anyway, but if 
Frost throws his full weight into the 
campaign, they’ll lose many more seats 
than they had counted on “Conceivably 
it could mean the difference between 
victory and defeat, although that is im- 
probable. But much less unlikely, and 
almost as unpalatable, is the possibility 
that the Liberal government might be 
left wholly dependent on Quebec for 
its survival. 


have no love for 


rather serious 


lose 


SPEAKING OF ELECTION budgets, 
the one Walter Harris brought in last 
month is a perfect textbook example of 
the pre-election year, or John the Bap- 
tist, budget. It prepares the way 

In every sense but the political it is 
a conservative budget. Corporation 
tax, for instance, is expected to bring 
$285 million more than it brought last 
year, but $260 million of this is the un- 
paid balance of last year’s taxes. The 
real increase, according to the budget’s 
cautious estimate, is only $25 million 
not much for a country in which boom 
conditions are still predicted. 

Equally cautious, though, was the 
guess at the rate of the boom itself. 
The national product went up ten 
percent last year, but for 1956 no more 
than a five-percent rise is prophesied. 
True, this is the ten-year average— but 
the average includes the fairly sharp 
recession of 1954. If plans for capital 
investment are any guide, there'll be 
no recession in 1956 but rather a con- 
tinued expansion at something close to 
last year’s rate. 

Even the conservative estimates in 
the budget work out to a surplus for 
the year of $113 million. That’s rather 
more than two percent of the total tax 
revenue enough to be reassuring but 
not enough to make the taxpayer's 
mouth water unduly. If, however, the 
real surplus should turn out to be twice 
that much—or even bigger than this 
year’s surplus would have been if the 
unpaid corporation tax had been in- 
cluded in the 1955 accounts—then of 
course a tax cut for 1957 becomes 
beautifully logical. 

The fact that 
year will be, of course, 


cidental. 


1957 is an election 


entirely coin- 
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strange situation: Jeaverbrook sup- 
ports Eden but provides a platform 
from which Randolph Churchill can 
attack the prime minister with a vio- 
lence not exceeded by the Eatanswill 
Gazette in the famous by-election wit- 
nessed by Mr. Pickwick. 

And Randolph’s great chance came 
when Glubb Pasha was kicked out of 
Jordan and the British lion was mocked 
and derided by mere Arabs. No wonder 
the stock market sank to its knees. So 
sadly had British prestige fallen that 
it was going down like the setting sun 

Randolph Churchill reached for his 
pen as though it were a dagger. He had 
always said that Eden was a weakling, 
and now for the thrust of death. I shall 
not weary you with his denunciation of 
the government’s weakness in dealing 
with the Middle East, but will come 
instead to this lyrical quotation from 
the article: 


The effective hand which has di- 
rected Middle East policy for the 
past four years has been that of Si 
Anthony Eden. Out of his, I believe 
exceptional vanity Eden has tried to 
evade the facts and to persuade him- 
elf that something could be saved 
from his policy of scuttle from Egypt 
and the Sudan 3ut he is not only 
vain, he is a profoundly unlucky 
man, not in his own career and per- 
onal life, but in the results of his 
activities on behalf of the nation 
Everything he touches seems to go 
wrong. Eden seems to whine with 
the pathetic bleat of the poet Moore 

‘Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay!’ 


Not since the days when Ramsay 
Macdonald maintained his hazardous 
premiership have I seen such sustained 
abuse of a prime minister. Naturally 
that lovable and damnable creature 
Malcolm Muggeridge, the editor of 
Punch, could not keep out of it. You 
may remember that three or four years 
ago, when Eden was suffering from a 
serious illness but bravely remaining at 
his post, Punch published a cartoon 
of him that would not have been un- 
worthy of Julius Streicher in the lush 
days of the Nazi regime. 

So just to help matters along Mr. 
Muggeridge waited until Sir Anthony 
went on his recent trip to North 
America and then wrote an article 
under the heading, He Bores For Eng 
land 

But even that staunchest of Tory 
newspapers, the Daily Telegraph, turned 
against the greying Sir Galahad of 
Downing Street. As if that were not 
enough the mounting economic troubles 
of Britain were now reaching a major 
crisis 

R. A. Butler, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had tried to halt the decline 
with an irritating emergency budget 
which caused the maximum resentment 
for the least result. Butler had given 
the country a jolly time for five years 
and now the country had to pay for it 
Unfortunately, the public is never 
grateful for past favors. So Butler the 
Immaculate was pelted with every- 
thing but rotten eggs, which were too 
expensive 

“Why doesn’t Eden do something?” 
was the question on a million lips. 

So Eden did something He took 
Butler away from the Treasury and 
gave him the high-sounding post of 
Leader of the House Then he took 
Harold Macmillan away from the 
Foreign Office and put him at the 
Treasury 

Like many Highlanders, Macmillan 
is a romantic but he is even more a 
realist. Almost as soon as he reached 
the Treasury he decided that Butler's 
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half measures to stop inflation were 
not enough. ‘‘We must force our manu- 
facturers to export,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
must cut down domestic consumption 
I’m going to curb this installment pur- 
chasing, and it is going to hurt. I’m 
going to put the bank rate up even if it 
brings me down.” 

The trade unions were aghast. 
Motorcar factories changed from over 
time to short time. Manufacturers 
and retailers of television sets roared 
in angry unison. Macmillan answered 
the wailers by telling them he would 
probably have to be tougher before 
things got better. 

Then came the sacking of Glubb 
Pasha by the King of Jordan. It was 
bad enough for the British to be hurt 
financially but now their pride was in- 
jured, mortally injured. The socialists 
called for a debate and Eden at once 
agreed 

At 3.30 in the afternoon Hugh Gait- 
skell, the youngish donnish leader of 
the Labor Party, opened the debate 
with the best speech of his life. It was 
very rough in spots and it was relent- 
less, but Gaitskell maintained his sense 
of responsibility and ended on a high 


note of statesmanship. The ovation of 


his followers at the end was not only 
sweet music to his ears—he must have 
known that he had won the respect of 
the Conservatives 


Eden’s big mistake 


All day Eden sat in his place on the 
front bench, taking notes and occasion- 
ally intervening to correct some point 
made by the Opposition. When he 
finally rose at 9.30 p.m. to wind up the 
debate there was a great roar of en- 
couragement from the Conservatives 
The public galleries were full to the 
gills and many MPs were standing in a 
huddle because there was no more room 
for them on the benches 

Eden looked thin and pale but his 
voice was strong and his opening words 
were forceful. One almost sensed his 
determination to prove to his detrac- 
tors that he was not only the leader of 
the Conservative Party but the leader 
of the nation itself. 

Yet he made one fundamental mis- 
take. For some reason which is beyond 
explanation, he forgot—or failed to 
realize that the prime minister is 
more than the leader of a party. Espe- 
cially in the matter of foreign affairs it 
is the duty of a prime munister to carry 
the Opposition with him as far as pos 
sible. Up to the point of some funda- 
mental difference, he should treat the 
House as if it were an all-party coali 
tion. 

He could and should have paid 
tribute to Gaitskell for his speech, but 
he failed to do so. The socialists are as 
sentimental as they are tough and they 
would have responded to such gener 


osity. Instead, Eden went after them 
as if they, and not the Arabs, had 
chucked Glubb into the discard. 

Whereupon the Laborites decided 
that if Eden wanted a scrap he could 
have one. They shouted ribald and 
angry interruptions while Sir Anthony 
aided by the microphone, shouted back 
At times there was such an uproar that 
nothing was intelligible. And so, in an 
atmosphere of utter bedlam, the de 
bate eventually came to an end 

The Tories walked from the chamber 
and broke up into little groups. Every- 
where one heard the words, ‘“This can’t 
go on.” Even Eden’s_ staunchest 
friends were crestfallen. Although the 
House officially had adjourned at 10.30 
the smoke room and the corridors re 
mained crowded as the grand inquest 
continued 

Next morning the prime minister had 
to face the harshest newspaper attacks 
of his career. Those of us who love the 
man for what he really is could not 
bring ourselves to denounce the news- 
papers. It is not often so but on this 
occasion the press and the politicians 
were in accord. 

If we try to appraise the matter in 
the comparative calm of the aftermath 
it is probably true that Eden spent too 
long in the strenuous but nonpartisan 
post of foreign secretary. For many 
years of peace and war he was the head 
of a department that did not come 
under the ideological clash of partisan 
politics. Even worse than that, he 
made the elemental error, when he 
succeeded Churchill, of putting his 
friends into office and leaving out his 
critics and enemies within the party 

There is little doubt that if today we 
held a general election the Tory party 
would be defeated. Nor is it any real 
comfort to answer that with our ma 
jority we can remain in office for 
another two years at least. An admin 
istration can govern despite the exis 
tence of a vigorous parliamentary op 
position, but it cannot govern if the 
public is with the Opposition and 
against the government. 

I believe that Eden has been cruelly 
treated by the press. Fleet Street has 
waged guerrilla warfare upon him al 
most from the beginning of his premier 
ship, and in the attacks they have more 
often chosen ridicule and sheer abuse 
rather than argument 

Nothing would give me greater satis 
faction if, in three months’ time, | 
could write a London Letter under the 
heading “‘Eden Triumphs Over His De 
tractors.”’ In fact, the joy of writing 
such an article would make it quite 
unnecessary for Maclean’s to pay me 
for it 

But it is difficult to believe that 
Anthony Eden will be prime minister 
twelve months from now. Only two 
things could save him: (1) by rising t 
real greatness, and (2) Randolph 
Churchill 

The prospect of Randolph being able 
to say that he had killed Cock Robin 
is something that none of us could face 
with equanimity. » 
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BEGINNING of war ruse unfolds in new END of Jasper’s skatir 


Clifton Webb film of a Maclean’s first. corded in ice at MeGill Winter Carni 


Our writers and their winning ways 


IT’S NOW BECOME an old habit, at Never Was, the other day and, of 
this time of year, for us to extend con- course, recognized it immediately as 
gratulations to those various contribu- The Corpse That Hoaxed the Axis 
tors to Maclean’s who have won Gov-_ which first appeared in Maclean’s in 
the issues of June 15 and July 1, 1953 
We’re happy to report that the movie 


ernor-General’s medals for distinction in 
the field of letters. This time it’s Lionel 
Shapiro, our European correspondent, is a pretty faithful rendition of the 
and N. J. Berrill, whom we might articles (which later were made into a 
term our scientific correspondent. Mr. The author, Hon 
Shapiro, who recently reported to us Ewen Montagu, is skilfully played by 
Clifton Webb, who, we seem to recall 
has been cast as the gun-toting ex-but 
ler in The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw, the 
western spoof that first appeared in 
Maclean’s in April 1, 1954 

Although Maclean’s articles and 


best selling b« 0k 


from Cyprus, was awarded the medal 
for the best Canadian novel of 1955 

for his fine book The Sixth of June 
Dr. Berrill, who is a zoologist and a 
McGill professor, was awarded the 
medal for the best book of creative non 


fiction in 1955, an absorbing piece of short stories have bee n turned into 
work entitled Man’s Emerging Mind movies, television and radio plays, it’s 


It also turns out that our favorite some time since they’ve been used as 
bear, Jasper, has won another prize material for the legitimate stage The 
Che bright young men of the Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternity at McGill made 
him into an ice statue and entered him 
in the McGill Winter Carnival where he and which was loosely adapted as a 
promptly walked off with second prize Broadway play under the title of Mr 
The statue itself, we’re told, is the Sycamore We think that ought to be 
work of a metallurgy student named rectified with our publication of Dan 


Ian Bruce, who comes from the Ba 


last one, as far as we know, was Robert 
Ayre’s P. Tidmus and the Fish, which 
we republished in our anniversary issue 


Jacobson’s tense novel of South Africa 


hamas and seldom sees much ice The Face at the Window The second 

of two instalments appears in this issue 
WE WERE PRI ATED toa prey ew ot Under the tith 4 Dance in the Sun, his 
[wentieth Century-Fox’s new Cinema novel will be published this summer by 


Scope production of The Man Who Harcourt, Brace and Co oa 


How to wear a stethoscope 


> 


“=> MACLEAN’S 
se—— 9° 


You’d never guess the headaches that 





stethoscope caused artist Franklin Ar 
buckle. He had it stuck in a pocket We 
wanted it around the doctor’s neck 
Arbuckle was stumped: he’d forgotten 
what the gadget looked like. A Montreal 
intern obliged his request to demon- 
strate it in that position. I’m sure,’ 
says Arbuckle, “‘he thought I was a nut.”’ 
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. . » toughest critics say: 


“Really slick and amusing” 
"Good jokes, delivered with whip-cracking precision by Key Kendall and Finch” 


Ne Gay and Giddy as ‘Genevieve’ 
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WE’VE NEWS FOR YOU 
on OTACO Power Mowers 


Two Sparkling New 
OTACO Power Mowers for '56 


's easy to stort 
at the 


OTACO GRASS 


See them now at your Otaco Dealer. 


THE OTACO LIMITED, ORILLIA, ONT. 
te i ee 
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any occasion 


This mellow, fully-aged whisky 
comes to you in a beautiful 

decanter... at no additional 
cost! Ideal for your table — 


perfect for your home bar! 


EVERYBODY'S GETTING WISER 
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“Parade 


How to become an art critic 


AN OTTAWA FATHER who has 
taken up wood carving as a hobby 
recently completed his most ambi- 
tious project, a kneeling nude, and 
was quite proud of his work until his 
eleven-year-old daughter spied it for 
the first time. “Oh, daddy——that’s 
just disgusting,” cried the young 
puritan in horror. “‘What are you 
going to do with it?” 

Taken aback, the artist could only 
mutter, ‘“‘Hide it somewhere, I guess.”’ 

“Oh goodie!” cried the girl. “‘Could 
I have it for my room?” 


* * * 


A man, his wife and sister were 
stranded for a few hours in a small 
town in the further reaches of western 
Ontario while necessary repairs were 
made to their car. After a poor meal 
in the local hotel, the man of the 
party asked the owner-cashier-desk- 
clerk-head-waiter the location of the 
washrooms. He and the womenfolk 
were led out into the street. ‘“‘The 
town hall is right down that way and 
you'll find washrooms there.”’ 

“But aren’t there any in the 
hotel?”” asked the traveler, non- 
plussed. 

“Oh yes,”’ said the proprietor, “‘but 
they’re for guests.” 


There is a genteel elderly woman 
in Victoria, B.C., well known to her 
friends for being absent-minded, a 
great reader and a wearer of old- 
fashioned pince nez glasses. The 





MUST BE ABSENT- . *## 7 
MINDED: SHE ‘<i 
FORGOT TO BAY — 
WHAT SHE WANTED. 


a 















other day she was disturbed from 
her reading by a knock at the door. 
In a daze she opened it to greet her 
visitor and instead of taking off her 
glasses, carefully took out her upper 
plate. 

* * * 


A grandmother in Oxdrift, Ont., 
has passed along a story her daugh- 
ter-in-law is still blushing too much 
to relate in public. Daughter-in-law 
was standing chatting with the minis- 
ter after church when her five-year- 
old girl, fascinated by the figures in 
the stained-glass windows overhead, 
asked, ‘Mummy, are those Jacks or 
Queens?”’ 

Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous 
scene. No contributions can be returned. 
481 University 
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The Calgary Herald qualified as 
the most entertaining newspaper of 
the week, one recent week, when it 





“AND NOW, YOU, TOO 
CAN DO /T —— 














treated readers to this classified ad: 
FOR SALE 


One 10” circular saw, used once for cut 
ting off finger. Call Bert, 25712 


and a few days later, this headline: 
MURDER JURY HUNG AGAIN 


The happiest house in Toronto, one 
night a while ago, was that of a 
schoolteacher who finally gave in to 
the pleadings of his two small sons 
and arrived home with a lively young 
pup, explaining it was a gift to be 
shared and cared for equally by the 
two boys. After the youngsters were 
finally persuaded to bed the dog down 
in the basement and go to bed them- 
selves, there came a distressed voice 
from the boys’ room. ‘Dad, when 
Bill and I grow up and get married 
which family gets the pup?” 


* * * 


Those Ottawa merchants are just 
trying to see who can act the 
smartest. We told you last issue 
about the electrical firm that tried 
to sell fire alarms by mailing out 
picture postcards of the Russian 
embassy, after it was burnt out. Now 
there’s a florist’s truck running about 
the city with a sign on the back, 
“Drive carefully—the next load may 
be for you.” 

* * 


Unclassifiable classified ad from 
the Victoria Colonist: ‘““Chew Dang 
of Saanich, aged 84, wishes to thank 
those who kindly advised him how he 
could apply for the old-age pension, 
but he does not wish to apply for 
same. 
anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 
Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 
Ave., Toronto. 
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A Tervlene* shirt could LIVE 


in detergents and still stay white 
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How happy « Sas 
lutely buoyant wl 
d *Tervien 
no matter ho 
How | ipp 
this talent 
tell all her fric 
IT’S FAST DRYING SELDOM NEEDS IRONING 
THE COLLAR AND CUFFS ALWAYS LOOK CRISI 








ADDS YEARS 
TO CARPET LIFE 























MAKES CARPET 
FEEL 
MORE LUXURIOUS 


NEVER PACKS 
OR MATS 


Now...with Polysar... 
you too can havea magic carpet! 


“ } ] 11 1 ’ ° 

Vou ¢ in make inother wonde rful dre im Come Moulded rubpbper unde r-cushion emphasizes 

true with a new kind of rubber under-cushion. once again the versatility of Polvsar. Because 

1} . ] Id ' ! | 

Now all your carpets, mew and old, can feel Polvsar is a chemical rubber. formulated to 
] 


amazinely rich and deeply-piled tL magn 
im s : I | each specii need, manufacturers are abl 
VSar. , ! 

turn out Many mew products ind IMmMprove old 


© 


change made possible by Po 


Chis newest kind of under-cushion ts made of 


} 


j , , 
ones. Such new products as latex-bDase paints, 
Polvsar 8-50. blown into sponge rubber with ; 


| ca nuclear shoe solung and coloured automotive 
millions of tiny au cells, and moulded into a ; ; 
| | Window scaling such improved ones as tires, 

deep pattern that gives you even greater resill- I 


ence With such spring-like support) yout battery boxes, convevor belts and floor tiling 


carpets feel luxuriously soft and deep last are convincing prool .. . there’s been a 


years longer, Loo. revolution in rubber. 





Polymer Corporation Limited e Sarmia, Canada 


ALMOST HALF OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED IN CANADA TODAY IS POLYSAR 
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